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PREFACE 

WITH such modifications as are necessary for adaptation to 
the needs of more advanced students^ the general plan of 
sentence study followed in the First Book of the Spiral Course in 
English has been continued in this Second Book. 

The sentence, defined as an organization of words expressing a 
thought, is taken as the unit of language and made the basis of 
study. The elements of the sentence — words, phrases, and clauses 
— are treated as organs performing specific functions in the expres- 
sion of thought, and are studied in the performance of these func- 
tions and not as separate, isolated structures. The properties and 
modifications of words are considered only in their relations to the 
functions of the words in the expression of thought. 

Each succeeding Part of this book provides for a review and an 
extension of work previously done. 

The facts and the principles of the language are taught by in- 
ductive processes. 

Ample provision for drills and reviews is made, not only in the 
great number and variety of sentences given for study, but also in 
the abundance of constructive work suggested and outlined. 

A duplex system of gradation is established in the character of 
the sentences studied and in the method of treatment, as follows: 
1 . The simple sentence, composed of its two essential elements, un- 
modified, is first studied. One by one the different forms and classes 
of modifiers are introduced. 2. The sentence as a whole is studied 
first; then, its principal subdivisions; last, the details of close analy- 
sis. This double basis of gradation is in harmony with the growth 
of language power in pupils, and is therefore essential to proper 
methods of sentence study and sentence teaching. 

THOMAS G. HARRIS. 
Austin, Texas, February, 1903, 
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PART ONE 



I. CLASSES OF SENTENCES 

1. Study these groups of words: 

1. Peking is the capital of the Chinese Empire. 

2. Do the Chinese travel in wheelbarrows? 

3. Please let me see that picture of the wheelbarrow. 

4. What a clumsy vehicle a Chinese cart is! 

S. Note that the first makes a statement, the second asks a 
question, the third conveys a request, and the fourth expresses 
an exclamation. 

Definitions: 

A group of words making a statement is called a 
Declarative Sentence. 

A group of words asking a question is an Interroga- 
tive Sentence. 

A group of words conveying a request or making a 
command is an Imperative Sentence. 

A group of words compressing strong feeling or sud- 
den emotion is an Exclamatory Sentence. 

3. Look again at the four sentences given, and then tell 
(1) how each begins, and (2) what mark is put at the end of 
each. 
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4. Write three sentences of each class, using capital letters 
and punctuation marks correctly. 



II. WRITING SENTENCES 

1. Write a declarative sentence about each of these: 

a piano the river a boat snow my friend 

2. Write interrogative sentences about these: 

Chicago a lake bacon a packing house 

3. An imperative sentence sometimes contains the name of 
the person addi*essed; as, 

John, read the next sentence. 
Study your arithmetic, pupils. 
The name of the person addressed is set off from the rest of the sentence 
by the comma. 

4. Write imperative sentences as follows: 

a. Commanding your pony to trot faster. 

6. Ordering your dog to get off the hearth. 

c. Requesting your classmate to lend you a book. 

5. Write exclamatory sentences about these : 

the hot day the bright light 

the cold wind a sad misfortune 

6. Be careful about capitals and punctuation marks. 

III. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

1. Every sentence must have at least two parts; as, 
Storms rage. 
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Definitions: 

One part of the sentence names the thing that we 
are thinking or talking about, and is called the 
Subject. 

The other part of the sentence tells what we think or 
say of the subject, and is called the Predicate. 

2. Point out the subject and the predicate of each of these 
sentences: 

1. Monkeys chatter. 

2. Hens cackle. 

3. We may diagram the first sentence thus: 

Monkeys chatter 

Analysis: This is a group of words making a statement; hence it 
is a declarative sentence. "Monkeys" names that of which some- 
thing is asserted; hence it is the subject. "Chatter" shows what 
is asserted of the animals named by the subject; hence it is the 
predicate.! 

4. Diagram the second sentence. Analyze it. 

5. Write six sentences of two words each, drawing one line 
under each subject and two under each predicate. 

6. Diagi-am the six sentences you have written. Analyze them. 

1 To THE Teacher : Pupils in this grade should be a\)le to give a complete 
oral or written analysis of each sentence diagramed. The diagram is useful 
(1) to economize time, and (2) to represent analysis in compact visibU form. 
But if the diagram displaces analysis to the extent that pupils fail to know 
how to analyze intelligently, then the diagram is a mischievous device, and 
should be abandoned. The purpose is to cultivate the power of analysis, not 
of diagraming. Diagraming is useful as a means, but ruinous when made 
an end. See ** Suggestions to Teachers" in First Book, page 15. 
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IV. COMPOUND SUBJECTS AND PREDICATES 

Definition : 

A subject consisting of two or more nouns or pro- 
nouns is called a Compound Subject; as. 
Boys and girls study. 

The compound subject of this sentence is composed of the two 
nouns "Boys" and "girls/* connected by "and." 

1. This sentence may be diagramed thus: 
Boys 

study 



land 
girls 



Analysis: This is a declarative sentence; why? "Boys and girls" 
is the subject; why? It is a compound subject; why? "Study" is 
the predicate; why? 
Definition: 

A predicate consisting of more than one verb is called 
a Compound Predicate ; as. 

Boys work, play, and study. 

The compound predicate of this sentence is composed of "work," 
"play," and "study," connected by "and." 
2. This sentence may be diagramed thus: 

work 





• 


Boys 


play 




.and 




study 
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Analysis: This is a declarative sentence; why? "Boys" is the 
subject; why? "Work, play, and study" is the predicate; why? 
It is compound; why? 

3. Dia£:rain and analyze these sentences : 

IPoeteandHstorUmwite. 

2. Statesmen write and speak. 

8. Fanners plant and reap. 

4. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John wrote. 

V. WORDS IN A SERIES 

DEFiNmoN: 

Three or rmyre words used in the same way in a sen- 
tenceform a Series ; o^, 

1. Farmers plow, plant, till, and gather. 

2. It seldom rains, snows, or sleets there. 

1. A comma is placed after each word in a series except the 
last; and or or is used only before the last word in a series. 

2. For each of the following subjects write a predicate con- 
sisting of a series: 

1. Mechanics . 

2. Horses . 

8. Men . 

4. Boys . 

3. For each of the following predicates write a subject consist- 
ing of a series: 

1. labor. 

2. walk. 
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8. swim. 

4. fly. 

4. See that you use the comma and and or or correctly. 

5. Diagram and analyze the eight sentences that you have 
written. 

VI. NAMES OR NOUNS 

1. Write three names of persons; three names of places; three 
names of things. 

DEFiNrrioN : 

The name of a person^ a place, or a thing is a Noun. 

2. Copy the following sentences, drawing one line under each 
name of a person, two lines under each name of a place, and 
three lines under each name of a thing : 

1. Cortez conquered Mexico nearly four hundred years ago. 
% Columbus discovered America more than four hundred 
years ago. 

3. The white people found Indians living in this country. 

4. The Rocky Mountains are in the western part of the 
United States. 

5. Webster was an orator and statesman. 

6. Gold, silver, iron, and lead are dug from the earth. 

7. Tea grows in China and Japan. 

8. Cattle and horses roam over the prairies. 

VII. NOUNS— COMMON AND PROPER— INITIALS 

1. A prize is to be awarded to a piipU. We find that it has 
been won by a hoy. We see it given to Tom, 
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2. The noun ptipU is applied to any one in the class. The 
noun boy is applied to any male pupil in the class. The noun 
Tom is applied to one particular boy. 

Definitions : 

A name that may be applied to any one of a group 
or class of objects is a Common Noun ; as, pupil, 
boy. 

A name that is applied to one particular object is a 
Proper Noun; as, Tom. 
Rule: 

A Proper Noun begins with a capital letter. 

3. Point out the proper nouns and the common nouns in the 
sentences given in Lesson VI. 

4. Write two sentences, using proper nouns as subjects; two 
sentences, using common nouns as subjects. 

5. Sometimes only the initials of proper names are written ; as, 
J. R. Lowell, or J. R. L. 

Rule : 

Each initial should be a capital, and when used as an 
abbreviation should be followed by a period. 

VIII. NOUNS— SINGULAR AND PLURAL 

Definitions : 

WTien a noun means but one, we say it is singular, or 
in the singular number; as, boy, cat, ball. 

When a noun mean^ more than one, we say it is plural, 
or in the plural number; as, hoys, cats, halls. 
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Rule: 

Most nouns form the plural by adding s to the singu- 
lar. 

1. Write the plural of these: 

book pencil carpet train cupful spoonful 
% Write the singular and the plural of ten other nouns of this 
class. 
Rule: 

Nouns ending in ch (sounded as in church)^ sh, s, x, 
or z form the plural by adding es; o^, church, 
churches. 

3. Write the plural of each of these: 

gas moss arch thrush tax 

lass branch bush ax topaz 

4. Write the singular and the plural of ten other nouns of this 
class. 

IX. NOUNS— SINGULAR AND PLURAL 
Rule: 

Some nouns ending in f or fe fo7^m the plural by 

changing f or fe into ves; as, calf, calves. 

1. Write the plural of these nouns: 

beef leaf self thief 

half life sheaf wife 

knife loaf shelf wolf 

Rules: 

Some nouns ending in f or feform the plural by add- 
ing s; as 9 chief, chiefs; fife, fifes; grief, griefs; 
gulf, gulfs.^ 

1 Pupils should be taught to consult the dictionary when in doubt as to the 
spelling of the plural of any word of this class. 
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Nouns ending in y preceded by a vowel form the 
plural by adding s; ay, day, days. 

2. Write the singular and plural of ten nouns of this class. 

Noun^ ending in y preceded by a consonant form 
the plural by changing y into ies; as, fly, flies. 

3. Write the singular and plural of ten nouns of this class. 

Most nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant 
form the plural by adding es; as, negro, negroes ; 

potato, potatoes. 
Other nouns ending in o form the plural by adding 

s; as, folio, folios. 

4. Write the singular and plural of three nouns which, ending 
in o, form the plural by adding es, 

6. Write the singular and plural of three nouns which, ending 
in Oj form the plural by adding s. 

X. NOUNS— SINGULAR AND PLURAL 

1. Some nouns form the plural by a change of vowels; as, man, 
men. Write the singular and the plural of five nouns of this class. 

2. Some nouns have the same form in the plural as in the 
singular; as, deer, means, news, odds, sheep, swine, trout, vermin. 

3. Write sentences containing the plural forms of these nouns : 



shade 


muscle 


shelf 


grotto 


fox 


bunch 


piano 


wharf 


wolf 


owl 


lily ■. 


stuff 


fife 


buggy 


busK 


ratio 


cargo 


alley 


valley 


volcano 
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XI. GENDER OF NOUNS 

1. Some Doims are always used as the names of males; as, 
man, boy, Icing, 

9,. Some Douns are alwap used as the names of females; as, 
woman, giri, queen. 

Definitions: 

Nouns that refer to males are said to be of the Mas- 
culine Gender, or Masculine. 

Nouns that refer to females are said to be of the 
Feminine Gender, or Feminine. 

3. Sex is a quality of objects; gender is a property of nouns. 
Objects have sex; nouns have gender. 

4. Some nouns refer to objects of either sex; as, child, pupU, 
parent. 

Definition: 

A noun that refers to objects of either sex is said to 
be of the Common Gender. 

5. Some nouns refer to objects that have no sex; as, book, 
table, tree. 

Definition: 

Nouns that refer to objects without sex are said to be 
of the Neuter Gender. 

The word neuter means neither, 

6. Write ten nouns that are of the masculine gender; ten that 
are of the feminine gender; ten that are of the common gender; 
ten that are of the neuter gender. 
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XII. EXERCISE IN GENDER OF NOUNS 
Tell the gender of each noun in these sentences : 

1. William and Mary love their father and mother. 

2. The children love their parents. 

3. Cousin Ada lives in Tennessee. 

4. The boys went to live with their uncle and aunt. 

5. Squirrels eat pecans, chestnuts, and grain. 

6. Birds destroy many insects that would eat our fruit and 
vegetables. 

7. In geography we learn about lakes, rivers, capes, and 
mountains. 

8. In history we read about warriors, orators, and states- 
men. 

9. Painters, sculptors, engravers, and musicians are called 
artists. 

10. Carpenters, plumbers, shoemakers, and blacksmiths are 
called artisans or mechanics. 

XIII. EXERCISE IN GENDER OF NOUNS 

1. Write the feminine corresponding to each of these mascu- 
line nouns: 



uncle 


grandfather 


bachelor 


king poet 


emperor 


brother 


prince 


husband rooster 


male 


nephew 


sir 


bridegroom beau 


lad 


lord 


actor 


gander hero 


lion 


Jew 


son 


heir host 


2. Use in 


sentences ten of the nouns that you have written. 
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XIV. A REVIEW 

Write sentences containing these: 

1. A proper noun, feminine, singular. 

2. A common noun, feminine, plural. 

3. A common noun, masculine, singular. 

4. A proper noun, masculine, singular. 

5. A common noun, common gender, singular. 

6. A common noun, common gender, plural. 

7. A common noun, neuter, singular. 

8. A common noun, neuter, plural. 

9. A proper noun, neuter, singular. 
10. A common noun, feminine, singular. 

XV. POSSESSIVE FORMS OF NOUNS 

1. Notice these sentences: 

1. This wagon belongs to John. 

2. This is John's wagon. 

2. In the second sentence the noun John's shows ownership or 
possession. This form of the noun is called the possessive Jbrm^ 
or the possessive case. 

Rules: 

Singular nouns form the possessive case by adding 

the apostrophe (') and s to the name form; as, 

boy, boy's; girl, girl's. 
Nouns in the plural, ending in s^form the possessive 

by adding the apostrophe (') only; as, boys, 

boys'; girls, girls'. 
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Nouns in the plural, not ending in s, form the plural 
by adding the apostrophe (') and s; cw, men, 
men's; children, children's. 

3. Point out the nouns in the possessive form in these sen- 
tences, and tell whether each is singular or plural : 

1. The bird's nest was destroyed. 

2. The birds' nests were destroyed. 

3. This man sells boys' shoes. 

4. They bought six dozen men's hats. 

5. The man's feet were bitten by the frost. 

6. Charles's feet were frozen. 

4. Nouns have but two forms to denote relation to other words 
in the sentence; namely, the name form, and the possessive form. 

5. Change these nouns to the possessive form, and then use 
them in sentences: 

horse deer fox child aunt 

uncles parents cousin Mary James 

XVI. VERBS 

1. WTe have seen that a sentence must have two parts; as. 

Jewels sparkle. 

2. One part of the sentence names the person or thing about 
which we say or assert something, and is called the Subject; the 
other part of the sentence asserts something of the person or 
thing named by the subject, and is called the Predicate. 

Definition: 

A word that asserts is called a Verb, 
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3. When the sentence has but two words, the predicate is a verb. 

4. When the predicate contains more than one word, the chief 
word in the predicate is a verb. 

5. Point out the predicate and the predicate verb in each of 
these sentences:^ 

1. Smoke ascends. 

2. The smoke floats above the houses. 

3. The river rises in the mountains. 

4. The river flows through the valleys. 

5. The river empties into the ocean. 

6. Vapor comes from the ocean. 

7. Vapor forms clouds. 

8. The rain falls from the clouds. 

XVII. WHAT VERBS DO 

1. The chief office of the verb is to assert. A verb asserts 
something of the subject. 

2. Some verbs a>ssert action of the subject; as. 

Farmers plow. 

3. Some verbs assert being of the subject; as, 

Men eocist. 

4. Some verbs assert a state or condition of the subject; as, 

The babe sleeps. 
Houses stand. 

1 Note : In analysis, the noun or pronoun in the subject may be called the 
subject noun or subject pronoun; the noun with its modifiers is the subject; 
the verb alone may be called the predicate verb; the verb taken with its modi- 
fiers is the predicate. 
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5. Some verbs assert ownership; as, John owns a horse; or John 
has a horse. 

6. Some verbs a^ssert of the subject an attribute expressed by 
an adjective or a noun following the verb; as, 

1. John is honest. 

2. Paul was an apostle. 

7. Point out the verbs in these sentences and tell whether each 
asserts a^tion^ beings condition^ possession or ownership^ or an at- 
tribiUe of the subject: 

1. Cats have large eyes. 

2. The pupils of the cat's eyes dilate in the dark. 

3. Cats see well in the dark. 

4. The domesticated cat is a useful animal. 

5. The fur of the cat is soft. 

6. Cats catch mice. 

7. That gray cat belongs to the old lady. 

8. Write sentences illustrating the different classes of verbs. 



XVIII. VERBS THAT TAKE OBJECTS 

1. Some verbs that assert action require after them some word 
to complete the meaning; as, 

Mary wrote the letter. 

2. The word letter shows what Mary wrote. Without the word 
letter the sentence is not complete. The word letter is called the 
object of the verb wrote. 
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Definition : 

The Object of the verb names the person or thmg that 
receives^ or is affected by, the action caressed by 
the verb. 

3. Point out the object of the verb in each of these sentences: 

1. Carpenters build houses. 

2. Pilots steer ships. 

3. Blacksmiths forge chains. 

4. Architects plan buildings. 

5. Florists cultivate flowers. 

4. The first sentence may be diagramed thus: 

Carpenters build ^ houses 

Partial Analysis: "Houses" names the objects affected by the 
action expressed in the verb "build"; hence it is the object, 

5. Diagram and analyze the other sentences. 

6. Write three sentences containing verbs with objects. 

7. Diagram the sentences. 

XIX. ADJECTIVES 

1. Tell which of these three sentences states the exact truth: 

1. Boys learn well. 

2. All boys learn well. 

3. Studious boys learn well. 

2. Tell which of these two states the exact truth : 

1. Some boys learn well. 

2. All boys learn well. 
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S. Note that certain words are placed before the noun boys 
to describe the boys that learn well, or to tell which boys learn 
well. 

4. Notice these sentences: 

1. We like good children. 

2. We do not like hsA children. 

5. The words good and bad describe the children that we like 
or do not like. We say ^ that the words good and bad modify 
the meaning of the noun children^ or limit the application of 
the noun children. 

6. A word that modifies the meaning of a noun is an Adjective, 

7. Point out the adjectives in these sentences: 

1. Small donkeys carry heavy burdens. 
S. Diligent pupils learn long, haTd lessons. 

3. A friendly boy has good friends. 

4. Many people like ripe fruit. 

8. The first sentence may be diagramed thus: 

donkeys carry ^ burdens 



Small 



heavy 



Partial Analysis: The subject is "small donkeys"; the subject 
noun is "donkeys/' modified by the adjective "small" ; the predicate 
is "carry heavy burdens"; the predicate verb is "carry"; the object 
is the noun "burdens," modified by the adjective "heavy." 

9. Diagram and analyze the other sentences. 

1 An adjective really describes the object represented by the noun, and not 
the noun. ^ 
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XX. PREDICATE ADJECTIVES 

1. Some verbs take an adjective after them to complete the 
meaning; as, 

The apple is ripe. 

2. The adjective ripe follows the verb is to complete the mean- 
ing, but it modifies the meaning of the noun appJe^ the subject 
of the sentence. 

8. An adjective used in the predicate to modify the 
subject of the sentence is called a Predicate Adjective. 

4. Point out the predicate adjectives in these sentences: 
1. The lesson was long. 3. Some lakes are deep. 
9,. The time was short. 4. That lake is shallow. 

5. The first sentence may be diagramed thus: 
lesson was + long 



The 



Partial Analysis: The lesson is the subject; the subject noun is 
lesson, modified by the adjective the; the predicate is was long; the 
predicate verb is was; long is a predicate adjective. 

6. Diagram and analyze the three other sentences. 

7. Write and diagram three sentences containing predicate 
adjectives. 

XXI. PREDICATE NOUNS 

1. Sometimes a noun denoting the same person, place, or thing 
as the subject, follows the verb to complete the meaning; as, 

Grady was an orator. 

9,, The noun orator denotes the same person as the subject 
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Grady ^ and is used in the predicate to complete the meaning. 
A noun so used is called a predicate noun. 

3. Point out the predicate nouns in these sentences: 

1. Horses are quadrupeds. 
% Snails are mollusks. 

3. Lizards are reptiles. 

4. Fowls are bipeds. 

4. The first sentence may be diagramed thus: 

Horses are . +• quadrupeds 

5. Diagram and analyze the three other sentences. 

6. Write and diagram four sentences containing predicate 
nouns. 

XXII. USE OF THE POSSESSIVE FORM 

1. Notice the office of the possessive form in these sentences: 

1. Webster's orations are grand. 

2. Ryan's poetry is sweet. 

3. Grady's speeches are beautiful. 

4. Poe's stories are weird. 

2. Notice we do not say aU orations are grand, but Webster'*s 
orations are grand. The word Webster^s limits the application of 
the noun orations ; that is, it modifies the meaning of the noun 
orations as used in this sentence. This is the ordinary function, 
or use, or ofiSce of an adjective. Hence we say that the possessive 
form, Webster\ fills the office of an adjective. See if you can find 
that each of the other possessive forms given fills a like office.^ 

1 The possessive form of a noun or pronoun usually, though not always, 
fills the office of an a<]yective. See Lesson XXX. 
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3. Explain the ofBoe of each possessive form in these sen- 
tences: 

1. Henry^s horse is roan. 

2. The caf's back is glossy. 

3. The raven's feathers are black. 

4. That elegant vehicle is the banker's trap. 

4. The second sentence under 3 may be diagramed thus: 
back is + glossy 



cat's 



The 



Analysis : The cafs hack is the subject; hack is the subject noun^ 
modified by the possessive form cat's; cat's is modified by The. 

5. Diagram and analyze the other sentences under 3, and those 
given under 1. 

XXIII. A REVIEW 

Write a sentence having: 

a. Its subject a proper noun, masculine, singular, and its ob- 
ject a common noun, feminine, plural. 

b. Its subject a common noun, feminine, singular, and its ob- 
ject a proper noun, feminine, singular. 

c. Its subject a common noun, masculine, plural, and its ob- 
ject a common noun, neuter, plural. 

d. Its subject a common noun, common gender, plural, and its 
object a common noun, common gender, plural. 

e. Its subject a common noun, masculine, singular, and its ob- 
ject a common noun, neuter, singular. 

Jl Its subject a common noim, feminine, plural, and its object 
a common noun, common gender, singular. 
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g. Its subject a proper noun, feminine, singular, and its ob- 
ject a common noun, common, plural. 

h. Its subject a common noun, common, singular, and its ob- 
ject a common noun, neuter, singular. 

i. Its subject a common noun, neuter, singular, modified by a 
possessive, and its object a common noun, neuter, singular, modi- 
fied by an adjective. 

XXIV. A REVIEW (continued) 
1. Write a sentence having: 

a. Its subject a proper noun, masculine, singular, and a 
predicate noun, common, masculine, singular. 

h. Its subject a common noun, masculine, plural, and a 
predicate noun, common, common gender, plural. 

c. Its subject a common noun, feminine, plural, and a 
predicate noun, common, common gender, plural. 

d. Its subject a proper noun, feminine, singular, and a 
predicate noun, common, common gender, singular. 

e. Its subject a proper noun, masculine, singular, and a 
predicate adjective. 

f. Its subject a common noun, feminine, plural, and a 
predicate adjective. 

g. Its subject a common noun, common gender, plural, and 
a predicate adjective. 

A. Its subject a common noun, neuter, singular, and a pred- 
icate noun, common, neuter, singular. 

% State how each kind of sentence begins, and how each 
closes. 
3. What nouns begin with capital letters? 
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XXV. PRONOUNS 

1. Notice these two sentences: 

1. Julia said that Julia had lost Julians book. 
S. Julia said that she had lost her book. 

% Note that she is used instead of the noun JylicUi and her 
takes the place of the noun Julians, She and her are called 
pronouns. 

Definition: 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 

3. Point out the pronouns in these sentences : 

1. The horse threw his rider. 

2. The soldier used his sword. 

3. I shall try to do my duty. 

4. You will receive your reward. 

5. They have gone to see their friend. 

4. Fill these blanks with pronouns: 

1. James met friend at the comer, and walked 

home together. 

% John's mother told that if would learn 

lessons well, would allow to visit cousins at 

home in the country. 

XXVI. GENDER OF PRONOUNS 

1. Pronouns that refer to males are masculine; as, he^ him, 

2. Pronouns that refer to females are feminine; as, she^ her. 
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S. Pronouns that refer to objects without sex are neuter; as, 
it^ Us. 

4. Pronouns that refer to objects of either sex are in the 
common gender; as, /, us^ they. 

5. Tell which of these pronouns are masculine, which feminine, 
which neuter, and which common, in gender: 



me 


us 


our 


she 


hers 


their 


it 


ours 


your 


my 


we 


his 


him 


he 


they 


you 


them 


mine 


theirs 


yours 



6. Write a sentence, using a masculine pronoun. 

7. Write a sentence, using a feminine pronoun. 

8. Write a sentence, using a neuter pronoun. 

9. Write a sentence, using a pronoun of the common gender. 
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1. A pronoun that refers to one object is singular ; as, /, he. 

2. A pronoun that refers to more than one object is plural; as, 
we^ they. 

3. Tell which of the pronouns given under 5, in Lesson XXVI, 
are singular and which are plural. 

4. Write a sentence containing a pronoun, masculine, singular. 

5. Write a sentence containing a pronoun, feminine, singular. 

6. Write a sentence containing a pronoun, neuter, singular. 

7. Write a sentence containing a pronoun, common gender, 
plural. 
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XXVIII. PERSON OF PRONOUNS 

1. Some pronouns always refer to the person or persons speak- 
ing; as, /, we. ITiese pronouns are said to be in the^r*^ person. 

9,, Some pronouns always refer to the person or persons spoken 
to; as, you^ your. These pronouns are said to be in the second 
person. 

3. Some pronouns always refer to the person or thing spoken 
of; as, he^ they^ it. These pronouns are said to be in the third 
person. 

4. In grammar we have three persons: the first 
person, or the person speaking ; the second person, or 
the person addressed ; and the third person, or the 
person spoken about. 

5. Tell which of the pronouns given under 5, in Lesson XXVI, 
are in the first person, which are in the second person, and which 
are in the third person. 

XXIX. PRONOUNS AS SUBJECTS AND OBJECTS 

1. Learn from these sentences which pronouns may be used as 
the subject of a sentence, and which may be used as the object of 
a verb: 

1. I see him. 6. You see her. 

2. He sees me. 6. She sees you. 

3. We see them. 7. He sees it. 

4. They see us. 8. It sees him. 

2. The first sentence may be diagramed thus: 

I see w him 
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S. Diagram and analyze the seven other sentences. 

4. Write the seven pronouns that are used as subjecL 

5. Write the seven pronouns that are used as object. 
Rules : 

A pronoun used as the subject of a sentence is in the 
Nominative Case. 

A pronoun used as the object of a verb is in the Ob- 
jective Case. 

XXX. POSSESSIVE FORMS OF PRONOUNS 

1. Some pronouns have the possessive form; as, my hQo\i\y(mr 
pencil. 

% The possessive form of the pronoun, like the possessive form 
of the noun, usually has the office of an adjective. 

5. See which of the pronouns given under 6, Lesson XXVI, 
have the possessive form. 

4. Some pronouns have three case forms; name them. 

6. Study the office of each possessive form in these sentences : 

1. My book was lost. 

2. His book has been found. 

S. They have learned their lessons. 

4. We must learn our lessons. 

5. John and I lost our ponies. 

6. John's has been found. 

7. Mine has gone. 

8. He caught his. 

9. I will catch mine. 
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6. Notice that sometimes the noun modified by a possessive 
form is omitted. Point out examples in the sentences given. 

7. The 6th sentence may be diagramed in these two ways : 

n ) >< .. has been found 



John's 



(2) 



John'^s has been found 



8. Diagram (1) shows that the subject is the noun "pony^ 
understood; the second diagram treats the possessive form 
"John's^ as the subject.* 

9. Diagram the other sentences, and analyze them. 

XXXI. PREDICATE PRONOUNS 
1. Pronouns are correctly used in these sentences: 

1. Who broke the slate.? 

a. It was I. d. It was he. 

b. It was we. e. It was she. 

c. It was you. f. It was they. 

2. Whose book is this.? 

a. It is mine. d. It is his. 

b. It is ours. e. It is hers. 

c. It is yoiu^. f. It is theirs. 

% The pronouns used after is and was in these sentences are 
predicate pronouns, 

^ Note to Teachers : Sometimes no modified noun can be supplied; as in 
this sentence. He is a friend of John's, This evidently does not mean the 
same as. He is a friend of John's friend ; for this could be true : He is a friend 
of John's, but he is an enemy of John's friend. Hence the possessive form 
"John's" is the object of the preposition "of." 
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3. The first sentence under 1 may be diagramed thus: 

It was + I 

H 



4. The first sentence under 2 may be diagramed thus: 

It is + mine 

X 

5. Diagram the other sentences. 

Rule: 

A Predicate Pronoun is in the Nominative Case. 

6. Sometimes a possessive form is used as subject, object, or 
in the predicate. 

XXXII. A REVIEW 

Write a sentence having: 

a. Its subject a pronoun, first person, plural, common gender. 

b. Its object a pronoun, third, singular, masculine. 

c. As subject a pronoun, third, singular, feminine. 

d. Its subject a pronoun, second, plural, common. 

e. Its subject a pronoun, third, plural, and its object a pro- 
noun, third, singular, feminine. 

J\ A predicate pronoun, first, singular. 

g, A predicate pronoun, third, singular, feminine. 

h. Its subject a pronoun, first, plural, and its object a pro- 
noun, third, plural. 

i. Its subject a pronoun, second, plural, and its object a pro- 
noun, first, singular. 

j. Its subject a pronoun, third, plural, and its object a pro- 
noun, second, plural. 

A:. Its subject a noun modified by the possessive form of a 
pronoun, and its object a noun, modified by an adjective. 
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XXXIIL COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 

1. Notice the adjectives in these sentences: 

1. Wednesday was a hot day. 

2. Thursday was hotter than Wednesday. 

3. Friday was the hottest day of the week. 

4. November was a cold month. 

5. December was colder than November. 

6. January was the coldest month of the year. 

7. John is a tall boy. 

8. James is taller than John. 

9. Henry is the tallest of the three boys. 

2. How many days are referred to in the first sentence? In 
the second? In the third? How many months are referred to 
in the fourth sentence? In the fifth? In the sixth? How 
many boys are referred to in the seventh sentence? In the 
eighth ? In the ninth ? 

3. Note that when we speak of just one object by itself we 
use hot^ cold, tall; when we speak of OTie of two objects we use 
hotter, colder, taller; when we speak of OTie of more than two ob- 
jects we use hottest, coldest, tallest, 

4. In the first sentence the word hot expresses a quality of the 
day; in the second sentence hotter denotes a higher degree of 
that quality; in the third sentence, hottest expresses the highest 
degree of that quality.^ 

Definition : 

Changes in the form of an adjective to eoopress dif- 
ferent degrees of quality are called Comparison. 

1 See Lesson XLV, Part Two. 
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5. The forms hot^ cold^ and taU are said to be in the positive 
degree; hotter^ colder^ and taUer are said to be in the compara- 
tive degree ; hottest^ coldest^ and taUest are said to be in the super- 
lative degree. 

6. Fill the blanks below: 

Positive Comparative Superlative 

wise 

deep 

high 

strong 

low 

XXXIV. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES (continued) 

1. Write sentences using the comparative degree of these ad- 
jectives: 

steep rough smooth weak mild 

2. Write sentences using the superlative degree of these ad- 
jectives: 

quiet short warm cool wild 

3. Look at the adjectives that have been used and see what 
has been added to the positive to form the comparative, and 
what has been added to the positive to form the superlative. 

Rule: 
Most adjectives form the comparative by adding r or 
er to the positive, and the superlative by adding 
st or est to the positive. 

4. Write the positive, comparative, and superlative of five 
adjectives not yet used. 
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XXXV. A SPELLING LESSON 

1. Notice how we spell the three degrees of these adjectives: 

cold cold er cold est 

tall tall er tall est 

hot hott er hot^ est 

2. When a positive of one syllable ends in a single consonant, 
preceded by a single vowel, the consonant is doubled when er or 
est is added. 

3. Spell the comparative and the superlative of each of these 
adjectives: 

cheap strange sad dear red 

green sick wet poor rich 

thin large big small glad 

Rule: 

WTien a positive of two syllables ^ ends in y, preceded 

by a conso?ianty the y is changed to i before er 

or est; as holy, holier , holiest. 

4. Spell the comparative and the superlative of each of these: 

shy icy tidy puny sly 

foggy naughty spry cleanly misty 
heavy happy dry pretty wry 

XXXVL ADJECTIVES MODIFY PRONOUNS 

1. Point out the adjectives in the following sentences and tell 
what each modifies: 

1 In monosyllables the y may be changed to t or may be retained ; as dry, 
dryer, dryest ; or dry, drier, driest. 
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1. He is honest. 

2. They are industrious. 

2. Note that honest is a predicate adjective, modifying the 
subject of the sentence, which is the pronoun he. What kind 
of adjective is indiistrunia? What does it modify? 

Definition : 

An Adjective is a word used to modify a noun (yr 
a pronoun.^ 

3. Point out the adjectives, state the degree of each, and tell 
what each modifies: 

1. John is heavier than James. 
9,. You are taller than he. 

3. I am older than she. 

4. We are younger than they. 

5. Mary is happy. 

6. The pink is the sweetest flower in the nosegay. 

7. Susan is a timid child. 

8. She is candid. 

9. The tallest tree in the forest fell. 



XXXVII. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES (continued) 

1. Most adjectives of more than one syllable form the com- 
parative and superlative by prefixing more and most or less and 
least to the positive; as, heautifvl^ more beaviifidy most beaviifvl; 
cheerful^ less cheerful^ least cheerfid, 

^ Strictly speaking, the adjective describes or points out the object repre^ 
sented by the noun or pronoun, and not the noun or pronoun. 
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2L Write the comparatiTe and the sap»IatiTe of eaA of these : 

honest Hisftfcd agreeable particular fam»c 

magnanimocis eanoKia amiable dai^erois Taloroos 

S. Some adjectives form the comparative and supolative ir- 
regahrlj: 



Positict 
good 
little 


Ccmparaiive 
better 
less 


best 
least 


bad 


wofse 


worst 


ill 


worse 


worst 


evil 


worse 


worst 


much 


more 


most 


many 


more 


most 


4. Write three sentences containing adjectives in the (!om- 
parative d^ree; three containing adjectives in the superlative 
d^ree. 



XXXVIIL ADJECTIVES IN A SERIES 

1. Using the following nouns as subjects, write sentences hav- 
ing each a series of predicate adjectives: 

mountains valleys lakes currents trees 

flowers buildings parks rabbit horse 

Example: This horse is safe, sound, strong, and swift* 

2. Diagram the ten sentences that you have written. 

1 The teacher may call attention of pupils to this example of alliteration, 
and let them try to imitate it if they choose to do so. 



Example: 
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safe 
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I X 

• • • 
• 

sound 


horse ^^ is + 


' X 


This 




strong 


• 




!and 
swift 



XXXIX. NOUNS IN A SERIES 

1. Using the following verbs, write sentences, each having 
nouns in a series as the object of the verb : 

erect construct write see destroy 

found lost caught desired gained 

Example : He gained fortune, fame, and friends. 

2. Diagram and analyze the sentences you have written. 
Example: fortune 



He gained 



fame 



!and 
friends 



XL. PRONOUNS IN A SERIES 

1. Write ten sentences, using pronouns in a series as the sub- 
ject in each. 

2. Write ten sentences, using pronouns in a series as the object 
of a verb in each. 
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Examples : 1. He, she, and I were invited. 

2. They invited him, her, and me. 

3. Diagram and analyze the sentences you have written. 

4. State the gender, person, number, and case of each pronoun 
used. 

XLI. A REVIEW 

1. Write a sentence containing the comparative of each of 
these adjectives: 

glad cheap happy industrious truthful 

sly pretty dangerous little much 

2. Write a sentence containing the superlative of each of these 
adjectives: 

beautiful pleasant juicy shy mad 

agreeable friendly many strong big 



XLII. ANALYSIS AND DIAGRAMING 

Analyze and diagram these sentences : 

1. Skilful architects design beautiful buildings. 

2. That tall stone building is a stately structure. 

3. Washington was a great patriot. 

4. That poor boy has a brilliant mind and a generous heart. 

mind 





f has yj 


a 


brilliant 


bo] 


'.and 




That 












heart 


poor 


a 


generous 
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Partial Analysis: That poor hoy is the subject; the rest of the 
sentence is the predicate. The subject noun is hoy, modified by the 
adjectives thai and poor. Has is the predicate verb having two 
objects, mind and heart , connected by and. Mind is modified by a 
and brilliant; heart, by a and generous, 

5. Some rich men are indolent and ignorant. 

6. The Rocky Mountains are steep and rugged* 

7. The current is deep and swift. 

8. That girl is happy. 

9. Mary is a happy girl. 

10. She is kind and thoughtful. 

11. The angry lion shook his long, heavy mane and roared. 

12. The deep, swift waters broke the dam and overflowed the 
valley. 

XLIII. ADVERBS 

1. Study the oflice of the words in italics in these sentences: 

1. John writes rapidly, 

2. John writes fiow, 

3. John writes here, 

2. What word tells how "John writes "".? What word tells 
when he "writes*".? What word tells where he "writes^? 

3. The words rapidly^ now, and here are called adverbs, 

4. Adverbs modify verbs. 

5. Point out the adverbs in these sentences : 

1. The pupils sing joyously. 

2. The lady walks gracefully. 
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3. Birds fly swiftly. 

4. The pig eats greedily. 

6. The first sentence may be diagramed thus: 
pupils ^^ sing 



The 



joyously 



7. Diagram the other sentences, and tell what each adverb 
modifies. 

8. Fill these blanks with adverbs: 

1. Kate writes . 



2. Mary dances 

3. They live 



4. Mother spoke . 

5. The train moved . 

9. Diagram the sentences. 

XLIV. ADVERBS (continued) 
1. Study the office of the words in italics in these sentences: 

1. Henry is very sad. 

2. TTie poor man is dangerously ill. 

3. The answer is entirely correct. 

% To what part of speech does sad belong? HI? correct? 
What word modifies the adjective sad? HI? correct? 

3. The words very^ dangerously^ and entirely are adverbs. 

4. Adverbs modify adjectives. 

5. Point out the adverbs in the following sentences: 
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1. Extremely cold winds blew. 

2. Thoroughly honest men are always respected. 

3. Highly refined people are very desirable companions. 

4. We saw some curiously carved images. 

6. The second sentence may be diagramed thus. 



men 


^^ are respected 


honest 


always 


Thoroughly | 



Partial Analysis: Thoroughly hottest men is the subject; are al- 
ways respected is the predicate- The subject noun is men, modified 
by the adjective honest; honest is modified by the adverb thoroughly. 
The predicate verb is the verb phrase ^ are respected, modified by the 
adverb always, 

7. Diagram and analyze the other sentences. 



XLV. ADVERBS (continued) 

1. Study the office of the words in italics in these sentences: 

1. Some boys write too rapidly. 

2. This boy writes vert/ slowly. 

2. Observe that too modifies the adverb rapidly^ and t'^7/ 
modifies the adverb slowly. Too and very are adverbs. 

S. Adverbs modify other adverbs. 
Definition : 
An Adverb is a word used to modify a Verb, an 
Adjective or an Adverb. 

1 See Lesson LXI, 3. 
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4. Point out the adverbs in these sentences, and tell what each 
modifies: 

1. The lecture was highly instructive. 

2. The winter was unusually cold. 

3. The child cried extremely bitterly. 

4. She spoke very hopefully. 

6. Genuinely pious people are usually happy. 

6. The generous old man treated the poor boy very kindly. 

5. The last sentence may be diagramed thus: 

man ^ treated y ^Y 



The 



generous 



old 



kindly 



ve: 



ry 



poor 



the 



6. Diagram and analyze the other sentences. 

XLVI. ADVERBS IN A SERIES 

1. Write ten sentences; in each use one of these verbs modi- 
fied by a series of adverbs: 

write ride spoke sing chose 

taught recite study laugh reads 

2. Analyze and diagram the sentences you have written. 

XLVII. PREPOSITIONS AND PHRASES 

1. Study the office of the words in italics in these sentences: 
1. We live in a cottage. 
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2. We live on a hill. 

3. We live hy the sea. 

2. The words in, on^ and by are placed before the nouns co^- 
^flgT?, AiZ/, and *f a to *Aoze? the relation of these nouns to the verb 
live. 

3. Notice these sentences: 

1. We sit by them. 

2. We study with them. 

4. Notice that by and w^i^A are placed before the pronoun ^A^tw 
to show its relaiion to the verbs «^ and study. 

5. luy on^ by^ and with are prepositions. 

Definition : 

A Preposition is a word placed before a Noun or 
Pronoun to show its relation to some other word. 

6. The noun or pronoun following a preposition is called its 
ol^ect. 

7. The preposition and its object form 9i prepositional phrase. 

8. Point out the prepositions, the objects, and the preposi- 
tional phrases in these sentences : 

1. The slopes of the hills are covered with trees. 

2. The waves of the sea are caused by the winds. 

3. The sand on the beach is washed by the waves. 

4. The grass in the meadows is sprinkled with flowers. 

9. In the first sentence under 8, the phrase of the hills tells 
what slopes are meant, and the phrase with trees tells how they 
are covered. In other words, the phrase of the hills modifies the 
noun slopes^ and the phrase with trees modifies the verb are 
covered. 
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Explain the office of each of the other phrases in the sentences 
under 8. 

10. The first sentence under 8 may be diagramed thus: 

are covered 



The 






1 — x 




of yj 


hills 


with V ^^rees 


the 







Analysis: The subject is The slopes of the hills; the predicate is 
are covered with trees. The subject noun is slopes, modified by the 
adjective the and the prepositional adjective phrase of the hills. The 
predicate verb is the verb phrase are covered, modified by the ad- 
verb prepositional phrase with trees. The noun hills is the object of 
the preposition of. The noun trees is the object of the preposition 
with. The noun hills is modified by the adjective the. 

11. Diagram and analyze the other sentences. 



XLVIII. PHRASES AS ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 

1. In the four sentences given under 8 in Lesson XLVII, tell 
what each phrase modifies. 

Definitions: 

A phrase that modifies a noun or pronoun is called 

an Adjectival Phrase. 
A phrase thut modifies a verb, an adjective, or an 
adverb, is called an Adverbial Phrase. 

2. Point out the prepositions, the objects, and the phrases in 
the following sentences, telling whether each phrase is adjectival 
or adverbial : 
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1. Florida produces great quantities of delicious oranges. 

2. California is celebrated for luscious fruits. 

3. The water in some lakes is fresh. 

4. The water in Great Salt Lake is salt. 

5. Utah is the home of the Mormons. 

6. New York is the largest city in America. 
S. Diagram and analyze these sentences. 

XLIX. POSSESSIVE FORMS AND EQUIVALENT 
PHRASES 

1. Notice these two sentences: 

1. The name of the distinguished minister was Increase 
Mather. 

2. The distinguished minister'*s name was Increase Mather. 

2. Note that the possessive form minister's in the second sen- 
tence takes the place of the prepositional phrase, of minister, 
in the first. 

3. Change phrases to possessive forms in these sentences, and 
then write the sentences : 

1. The wings of the bird were clipped. 

2. The nests of the birds were robbed. 

3. The mothers of the boys were sorry. 

4. The sisters of one boy cried. 

6. These boys will rob the nests of no more birds. 

6. The home of the girl is in New York. 

7. The den of the animals was discovered. 
Example: The bird''s wings were clipped. 
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4. Change the possessive forms to phrases in these sentences, 
and then write the sentences: 

1. The cow's milk is a wholesome diet for children. 

2. The otter's fur is soft and valuable. 

3. Ostriches' plumes are imported from Africa. 

4. The Eskimo often subsists on whales' blubber. 

5. Ducks' and geese's feet are webbed. 

6. The great prairies of the west were the bison's home. 

7. The plains of Central Asia are probably the horse's 
native home. 

Example : The milk of the cow is a wholesome diet for chil- 
dren. 

L. DIAGRAMING 

1. Diagram and analyze the 14 sentences given in the last 
lesson. 

2. Diagram and analyze the sentences as you wrote them, after 
changing them as directed. 



LI. WORDS AND EQUIVALENT PHRASES 

1. We have seen that a prepositional phrase may take the place 
of an adjective, an adverb, or a possessive form. 

2. Copy the sentences given below, substituting words for 
phrases and phrases for words wherever you can do so. 

Example: An honest man is the noblest work of God. When 
changed it will read : A man of honesty is God's noblest work. 

1. Care and sorrow are depicted on the man's countenance. 

2. A studious boy will be a wise man. 
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3. A poor man may be a happy and useful man. 

4. They worshipped a calf of gold. 
6. Girls of modesty are beautiful. 

6. We always respect a man of truth. 

7. Golden bracelets encircled the woman's wrists. 

8. Fetters of iron bound the prisoner's hands. 

9. Henry Clay spoke eloquently. 
10. Lafayette fought bravely. 

3. Diagram and analyze the ten sentences as given. 

4. Diagram and analyze them as you copied them. 

LII. CONJUNCTIONS 

1. Study the office of the words in italics in these sentences: 

1. John is diligent and successful. 

2. Grass grows on the hills and in the valleys. 

3. Henry is energetic, but Samuel is indolent. 

% What dioe&and connect in the first sentence? In the sec- 
ond? What does bid connect in the third? And and but are 
coryunctions. 

Definition : 
A Conjunction connects words, phrases, or other 

parts of a sentence. 
3. Point out the conjunctions in these sentences: 

1. The lady has a sad but pleasant face. 

2. A teacher likes earnest and faithful pupils. 

3. Some bright but indolent boys fail in school and in life. 

4. Some pupils of ordinary ability succeed in school and in life. 
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4. The fourth sentence may be diagramed thus: 
pupils succeec 



Some 



of ^ ability 



ordinary 



and 



m 



life 



in w school 



In analysis say: The conjunction and connects the two adverbial 
prepositional phrases, in school and in life. 

5. Diagram and analyze the other sentences. 

LIII. USE OF CONJUNCTIONS 

Point out the conjunctions in the following sentences, and 
tell what each connects: 

1. He and I were present. 

2. They invited him and me. 

3. The earth was all rest, and the air was all love. 

4. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

5. She had grown up highly ornamental, but perfectly helpless 
and useless. 

6. There never was a family more utterly without order, man- 
agement, or system than Mrs. Pockefs. 

7. Servants and children indulged in unending turmoil and 
conflict. 

8. Trust in nothing but Providence and your own efforts. 
Note : In 8, hut is a preposition. 

LIV. INTERJECTIONS 

1. A single word used to denote sudden surprise, great excite- 
ment, or other intense feeling is called an interjection; as. Ah! 
Alas! 
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2. An exclamation point (!) is usually placed after an inter- 
jection. 

3. The word O is always a capital letter. It is not usually 
followed by the exclamation point. 

4. Point out the interjections in these sentences: 

1. Alas! those happy days have gone. 

2. He died, alas! in early youth. 

3. Pshaw! he is silly. 

6. The first sentence may be diagramed thus: 
Alas 



days 


have gone 


those 




happy 





In analysis say: Alas is an interjection^ used to express strong 
feeling, but having no grammatical connection in the structure of 
the sentence. 

6. Diagram and analyze the other sentences. 

7. Write four sentences containing interjections. 

LV. PARTS OF SPEECH 

1. All the words in our language may be divided into these 
eight classes: Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, 
Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections. 

2. Words are divided into classes according to their meaning 
and use in sentences. 

Definition: 

The classes into^ which words are divided according 
to meaning and use are called Parts of Speech. 
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3. State to what part of speech each word in these sentences 
belongs: 

1. Nature is intensely quiet in the sunshine of a summer 
afternoon. 

2. Busy hands and happy hearts bring chattering tongues 
and joyous laughter. 

3. Labor and love are the body and soul of mankind. 

4. Freedom and labor are the noblest prerogatives of man- 
kind. 

5. The life and exploits of Alexander formed a fertile sub- 
ject for romance and poetry. 

6. Our highest joys and deepest sorrows are closely allied. 

7. The stately ships sail on ^ to the haven under the hill. 

8. The train moves on ^ to the station by the sea. 

9. Many a carol, old and saintly, sang the minstrels. 

10. The principal virtues of a woman must be of a private, 
domestic, or social character. 

4. The last sentence may be diagramed thus: 
virtues must be 



The 






x 


of yj c 


laracter 




princi 


pal 




a 




+ 


or 




of V won 


lan 








social 


a 




don 


lestic 




pr 


ivate 





+ This mark + shows that or is here understood. 
5. Diagram the other sentences. ^ 

1 On is here an adverb. 
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LVI. TENSE OF VERBS 

1. Notice that in some of these sentences the verb tells what 
is going on at the present time; in others, what happened in the 
past; and in others, what will occur in the Jiiture: 

1. John is here to-day. 

2. John was here yesterday. 

3. John zvUl be here to-morrow. 

4. They are preparing their lesson. When? 

5. They prepared their lesson. When ? 

6. They mil prepare their lesson. When? 

2. In grammar tense means time. Instead of saying presefit 
time^ for example, we say present tense. The form of a verb that 
tells what is occurring now is said to be in the present tense; 
the form of a verb that tells what happened in the pojit is said to 
be in the past tense; and the form of a verb that tells what will 
occur hereafter is said to be in {hejiiture tense. 

3. Tell in what tense each verb is in the six sentences given 
under 1. 

4. Write six sentences, two having verbs in the present tense, 
two having verbs in the past tense, and two having verbs in the 
future tense. 

LVII. FIVE FORMS OF VERBS 

1. Many verbs in our language have five distinct forms. No- 
tice in these sentences the five forms of the verb write: 

1. They write letters. 

2. He writes letters. 

3. He wrote letters. 
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4. He has written letters. 

5. He is writing letters. 

2. Sometimes the first and second forms are called Present 
Forms because they usually tell what happens in the present time. 
The third may be called the Past Form because it always tells 
what happened in the pa>st. The fourth is usually called the 
Pa^t Participle^ and the fifth, the Present Participle, 

3. For the present we shall call these several forms thus: 1. 
Name Form^; % S-Form; 3. Past Form; 4. Past Participle; 5. 
Present Participle. 

4. Use in sentences the five forms of these : buy, speak, choose, 
gather, scatter. 

LVIII. REGULAR AND IRREGULAR VERBS 

1 . Notice the five forms of each of these verbs : 

Name Form S-Form Past Past Participle Present Participle 

learned learned learning 

plowed plowed plowing 

walked walked walking 

reaped reaped reaping 

Notice that in each of these verbs the past form and the past 
participle are alilce^ and are formed by adding ed to the name 
form. Such verbs are called regular verbs. 

2. Note the five forms of these verbs : 



learn 


learns 


plow 


plows 


walk 


walks 


reap 


reaps 



take 


takes 


took 


taken 


taking 


give 


gives 


gave 


given 


giving 


ride 


rides 


rode 


ridden 


riding 



1 This is the name of the word, by which it is known, referred to, found in 
the dictionary, etc. Hence it is called the name form. 
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Observe that these verbs do not form the past tense and past 
participle by adding ed to the name form. These are called 
Irregular Verbs. 



LIX. FIVE FORMS OF IRREGULAR VERBS 

The list here given shows the five forms of forty-one irregular 
verbs. There are many more in our language; but they will 
not be difficult if these are learned perfectly. 



Name 




Past 


Pa^t 


Present 


Form 


S'Farm 


Form 


Participle 


Participle 


1. arise 


arises 


arose 


arisen 


arising 


9,. begin 


begins 


began 


begun 


beginning 


3. bid 


bids 


bade 


bidden 


bidding 


4. bite 


bites 


bit 


bitten 


biting 


5. break 


breaks 


broke 


broken 


breaking 


1. blow 


blows 


blew 


blown 


blowing 


2. choose 


chooses 


chose 


chosen 


choosing 


3. come 


comes 


came 


come 


coming 


4. do 


does 


did 


done 


doing 


5. eat 


eats 


ate 


eaten 


eating 


1. fall 


falls 


fell 


fallen 


falling 


2. fly 


flies 


flew 


flown 


flying 


3. forget 


forgets 


forgot 


forgotten 


forgetting 


4. forsake 


forsakes 


forsook 


forsaken 


forsaking 


5. freeze 


freezes 


froze 


frozen 


freezing 
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Name 




Past 


Fast 


Present 


Form 


S-Form 


Form 


Participle 


Participle 


l.get 


gets 


got 


gotten 


getting 


2. give 


gives 


gave 


given 


giving 


3. go 


goes 


went 


gone 


going 


4. grow 


grows 


gltJW 


grown 


growing 


5. hide 


hides 


hid 


hidden 


hiding 


1. know 


knows 


knew 


known 


knowing 


2. lay 


lays 


laid 


laid 


laying 


3. lie 


lies 


lay 


lain 


lying 


4. ride 


rides 


rode 


ridden 


riding 


5. rise 


rises 


rose 


risen 


rising 


1. see 


sees 


saw 


seen 


seeing 


2. set 


sets 


set 


set 


setting 


3. sit 


sits 


sat 


sat 


sitting 


4. sing 


sings 


sang 


sung 


singing 


5. stand 


stands 


stood 


stood 


standing 


1. steal 


steals 


stole 


stolen 


stealing 


2. strive 


strives 


strove 


striven 


striving 


3. take 


takes 


took 


taken 


taking 


4. teach 


teaches 


taught 


taught 


teaching 


5. tear 


tears 


tore 


torn 


tearing 


1. tell 


teUs 


told 


told 


telling 


2. think 


thinks 


thought 


thought 


thinking 


3. throw 


throws 


threw 


thrown 


throwing 
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Name 




Past 


Past 


Present 


Form 


S'Form 


Form 


Participle 


Participle 


4. wear 


wears 


wore 


worn 


wearing 


5. win 


wins 


won 


won 


winning 


6. write 


writes 


wrote 


written 


writing 



LX. NAME FORM, S-FORM, AND PAST FORM 

1. Notice these sentences: 

1. I write. 5. They write. 

% You write. 6. John writes. 

3. He writes. 7. One writes. 

4. We write. 8. Two write. 

2. Observe that with / and all plural subjects we use write^ the 
name form of the verb. 

3. Observe, too, that with any subject in the third person, 
singular, we use writes^ the s-form of the verb. 

4. Notice these sentences: 

1. I write now, 3. He writes to-day, 

2. I wrote yesterday, 4. He wrote la^t week, 

5. Note that we use write and zvrites in referring to present 
time, and wrote in referring to pa^t time. For this reason wrote 
is called the past form of the verb. 

6. Note also that we use wrote with any subject, singular or 
plural, first, second, or third person. 

7. Write and writes are sometimes called the present forms of 
the verb, because they usually refer to present time. It is better 
for us now, however, to distinguish them as the imme form and 
the sform of the verb. 
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8. Fill each of the following blanks with the name form or the 
a-form of some verb given in Lesson LIX. 

1. I . 7. John . 

2. You . 8. John and Henry . 

3. He . 9. The man . 

4. She . 10. The man . 

5. It . 11. The child . 

6. They . 12. The boys . 



LXI. PAST FORM AND PAST PARTICIPLE FORM 

1. Notice these sentences: 

1. John wrote a letter. 

2. John has written a letter. 

3. John had written a letter. 

4. A letter wa^ written by John. 

5. A letter ha>s been written by John. 

6. A letter had been written by John. 

7. A letter will be written by John. 

2. Note that written is combined with Aaw, had^ wasy etc., and 
that z(;rote is not so used. 

3. Such expressions as has written^ had written^ was written^ etc., 
are called verb-phrojses, 

4. The past participle of the verb is often used as a part of 
the verb-phrase, but never by itself a^ a verb} 

5. The past form is never used as a part of a verb-phrase. 

1 We shall see later that the past participle may be used by itself as an ad- 
jective modifier, but not as a verb. See 7, Lesson LXXIV, Part Two. 
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6. Fill each blank in these sentences with the past form or 
past participle of the verb ride. (See Lesson LIX.) 

1. John the horse. 4. The horse was . 

2. John has the horse. 5. The horse has been . 

3. John had the horse. 6. The horse had been . 



LXII. USE OF THE FIVE FORMS 

1. Notice these sentences, each of which contains one of the 
five forms of the verb write, 

1 . Poets write for eternity. 

2. That author zvrites for his cause. 

3. Milton wrote Paradise Lost. 

4. The Vision of Sir Launfal was written by Lowell. 
6. Mary Johnston is writing a new book. 

2. Write five sentences for each of the first five verbs given in 
Lesson LIX, using each of the five forms of each verb.^ In 
this and in each of the next seven lessons, there will be twenty- 
five sentences. 



LXIII. USE OF THE FIVE FORMS (continued) 

Each paragraph in this section contains enough workjbr a lesson, 
1. Using the five verbs in the second group in Lesson LIX, 
form sentences as directed in the last lesson. 

1 In the exercises in this and the next seven lessons, the teacher should en- 
courage variety of expression. This will quicken thought, provoke originality, 
and stimulate invention. Of course the chief purpose here is to acquaint 
pupils with the various uses of these forms of the verb ; but the other results 
mentioned may be accomplished incidentally. 
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2. Using the five verbs in the third group, proceed as in the last 
lesson. 

3. Write sentences with the five forms of the verbs in the 
fourth group. 

4. Use the verbs in the fifth group as directed in the last lesson. 

5. Write sentences for the five verbs in the sixth group as in 
preceding lessons. 

6. Write sentences, using the verbs in the seventh group as 
those in the preceding groups were used. 

7. Using the verbs in the last group, write sentences as directed 
in preceding lessons. 



LXIV. SENTENCE WRITING 

Write a sentence: 

1. Using a pronoun for the subject, and in the predicate the 
s-form of the verb sing^ modified by an adverb. 

2. Using for the subject a pronoun in the third person, singular, 
masculine, and in the predicate the s-form of the verb sit^ modi- 
fied by a phrase. 

3. Using as the subject the singular of a neuter noun, modified 
by a phrase, and using in the predicate the perfect participle of 
the verb begin modified by a phrase. 

4. Using in the subject a pronoun in the second person, and in 
the predicate the past form of the verb sing modified by an ad- 
verb, with a noun in the singular number, modified by an adjec- 
tive, used as the object. 

5. Using in the subject a proper noun in the feminine gender, 
in the predicate the past form of the verb ride^ modified by an 
adverb. 
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6. Using in the subject a proper noun, masculine gender, and 
in the predicate the past form of the verb sii modified by a 
phrase. 

7. Using in the subject a common noun, feminine, plural; in 
the predicate the past form of the verb lay modified by a phrase; 
and as an object a neuter plural noun modified by an adjective. 

LXV. SENTENCE WRITING IN REVIEW 

Note : In exercises that follow^ 

(a) = using as a subject ; 

(b) = using in the predicate ; 

(c) = using as an object. 

Write a sentence : 

1. (a) Noun, plural, neuter, modified by a phrase; (6) past form 
of JhU modified by an adverb and a phrase. 

2. (a) Pronoun, third, singular, feminine; (6) past participle 
of verb break; {c) noun, plural, neuter, modified by an adjective. 

3. {a) Noun, neuter, plural; (6) past participle oijreeze^ modi- 
fied by an' adverb. 

4. (a) Noun, proper, masculine, singular; (6) past participle of 
hite^ modified by a phrase. 

5. (a) Noun, masculine, plural; (6) past form of choose; {c) 
noun, neuter, plural, modified by an adjective. 

LXVI. WRITING SENTENCES IN REVIEW 

Write sentences as follows: 

1. {a) Pronoun, first, plural; (6) past form of come^ modified 
by an adverb. 

2. {a) Noun, neuter, singular, modified by an adjective; (6) 
perfect participle of do, modified by an adverb. 
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3. (a) Noun, masculine, third, plural; (b) past form of eatf 
modified by an adverb; (c) noun, neuter, plural, modified by an 
adjective. 

4. (a) Noun, common, plural, modified by an adjective; (6) 
perfect participle of Jli/y modified by an adverb. 

5. (a) Noun; (6) name form of^y, modified by an adverb and 
a phrase. 

6. (a) Noun, neuter, singular, modified by an adjective and 
a phrase; (b) perfect participle of give^ modified by a phrase. 

7. (a) Noun, feminine, plural, modified by two adjectives; (6) 
present participle of taJce^ modified by an adverb; (c) noun, 
neuter, singular, modified by an adjective and a phrase. 

LXVII. LIE, LAY; RISE, RAISE; SIT, SET 

1. Do not confuse the forms and uses of the verbs lie and lay, 
rise and raise, and sit and set. 

To avoid such confusion, these two things are necessary: 

1. To learn and remember the forms of these verbs; and 

2. To know and follow this 
Rule: 

No form of lie, rise, or sit ever takes an object; all 
forms of lay, raise, and set ^ require objects. 

2. Notice how the foregoing rule is applied in the following 
sentences : 

1. The baby can sit alone. 

2. The old man sits by the fire. 

3. The children sat on the rug. 

1 The teacher will note exception in case of sun, moon, etc. 
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4. Having sat still for an hour, they became tired. 

5. The bird sits on its nest. 

6. The bucket sits on the table. 

7. John sets the clock each morning. 

8. Mary set the bucket on the table. 

9. She has set the bucket on the shelf. 

10. The woman sets the hen on the nest, and then the hen 
sits on the nest. 

11. The mother sets the baby in the chair, and the baby sits 
in the chair. . 

3. Notice that no form of sit takes an object. 

4. Point out the object of each form of set, 

5. Write sentences illustrating the uses of lie and toj/, and 
rise and raise, 

LXVIII. ABBREVIATIONS 

1. To abbreviate means to shorten. 

Sometimes we use abbreviated forms of words; as, Mon, for 
Monday^ Gov, for Governor, 

% An abbreviation usually begins with a capital letter, and 
is always followed by a period. 

3. Make a list of fifty abbreviations, placing opposite each 
the full word for which it stands. 

LXIX. CONTRACTIONS 

1. Sometimes we form one word from two by omitting let- 
ters; as dorCt for do noty ha>srCt for ha^ not, 

% Such forms as donH and ham't are called contractions. 
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3. An apostrophe (') is always used to show where a letter has 
been omitted. 

4. Write the contractions for these: 



is not 


are not 


was not 


were not 


itis^ 


it is not 


he is 


she is 


they are 


you are 


I will 


we will 


you will 


they will 


would not 


could not 


should not 


has not 


have not 


had not 


can not 


do not 


does not 


did not 


may not 


might not 


where is 


here is 


there is 


let us 


I am 


we are 



5. Write a sentence containing each of the contractions you 
have formed. 

6. Do you know any words from which you can form such 
contractions as aint or haint? If not, do not use these forms. 

LXX. USE OF CONTRACTIONS 

1. Fill each blank in these sentences with isrCt or arerCt: 

1. he your friend? 

2. they your friends ? 

3. There a doubt about his going. 

4. There many people in Alaska. 

5. those flowers beautiful? 

6. lightning and electricity the same? 

2. Fill each of the following blanks w^ith doesn^t or doTCt: 

1. He like to study. 

^ Two contractions for U it. 
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2. Why John read better? 

3. It seem warmer. 

4. The boy know his lessons because he study. 

5. Studious pupils ■ often fail. 

6. Success come without effort. 

7. Good men fear the law. 

8. Time and tide • wait for any man. 

3. Fill each of these blanks with wasrCt or wererii: 

1. There more than two left. 

2. you pleased with the result.'' 

3. The victory won by chance. 

4. The lessons very difficult. 

5. The questions answered correctly. 

6. The price of the goods too high. 

LXXI. QUOTATIONS— DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

1. Notice how these sentences are punctuated: 

1. Hawthorne says, "No man who needs a monument ever 
ought to have one.'''* 

% "No man who needs a monument ever ought to have 
one,''' says Hawthorne. 

3. "No man who needs a monument,'" says Hawthorne, 
"ever ought to have one.'" 

In all three sentences the exact words of Hawthorne are quoted. 
Hence they are called direct qiwtations. The words of a direct 
quotation are always inclosed in quotation marks, and are usually^ 
set off by the comma. 
1 For the use of the colon, see Lesson LXXII, 4. 
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In the third sentence, the words says and Hawthorne^ are in- 
serted between the parts of the quotation. This is called a 
divided quotation. Observe that the inserted words are not in- 
cluded in the quotation marks, but are set off by the comma. 

% Notice these sentences : 

1. Some one has said, "A fine and honorable old age is the 
childhood of immortality.'" 

2. Some one said of a fine and honorable old age, that it is 
the childhood of immortality. 

3. " Gray hairs seem to my fancy like the light of a soft 
moon, silvering over the evening of life,*" said Richter. 

4. Richter said that gray hairs seemed to his fancy like the 
light of a soft moon, silvering over the evening of life. 

Observe that in the first and third sentences, the exact words 
of the author are quoted. What kind of quotations are they.? 

Observe that in the second and fourth sentences the same 
thoxights are expressed as in the first and third, but the exact 
words of the author are not used. T^hese are called indirect quo- 
taiions. Indirect quotations are not inclosed in quotation marks. 

3. Copy and punctuate the following sentences and explain to 
your teacher which contain direct and which indirect quotations: 

1. Half the ills we hoard in our hearts said Barry Cornwall 
are ills because we hoard them. 

% The more a man denies himself, the more he shall obtain 
from God said Horace. 

3. Fuller said of moderation, that it is the silken string 
running through the pearl-chain of all virtues. 

4. If you do not hear reason, she will rap your knuckles 
said Franklin. 
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5. Shakespeare called brevity the soul of wit. 

6. Acts, looks, words, steps, form the alphabet by which you 
may spell character says Lavater. 

7. Mason said the soul that truly fears and loves Grod will 
always have light and peace and strength from on high. 

4. Copy again the sentences given under 3, this time changing 
the direct quotations to indirect, and the indirect to direct, and 
punctuating correctly. 

LXXII. QUESTIONS— DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

1. Notice these sentences: 

1. The teacher asked, "When did Columbus discover Amer- 
ica?^ 

2. The teacher asked when Columbus discovered America. 

The first sentence contains a direct question; the second, an 
indirect question. Observe the difference in the order of the 
words, in the punctuation, and in the use of capitals. 

2. Copy the following sentences, use punctuation marks and 
capitals correctly, and explain to your teacher which sentences 
contain direct questions, and which indirect: 

1. The teacher asked what were the chief occupations of 
the Indians 

2. The poor woman cried what shall I do 

3. Hawthorne asks if truth is a fantasy, which we are to 
pursue forever and never grasp 

3. Copy again the sentences given under 2, changing the direct 
questions to indirect, and the indirect to direct, and using capital 
letters and punctuation marks correctly. 
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4. If a direct quotation or a direct question is introduced by 
such a word as tkiSf these^ tkuSf or asjbllows^ it is preceded by the 
colon instead of the comma; as, 

1. Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these: "It might have been!'' 

% Jefferson said that if he could begin his administration 
again, the first question he would ask respecting a candidate 
for office would be this: "Does he use ardent spirits?'' 

6. Write two sentences containing direct questions; two con- 
taining indirect questions. 



LXXIII. LETTER WRITING 

1. Study carefully the form of the letter given on page 73. 
% A letter contains these five parts: 

i. The Headings which shows where and when the letter is 
written; 

ii. The Address^ which gives the name, the title, and place of 
business or residence of the person to whom the letter is written; 

iii. The Sidutation^ which consists of some appropriate words 
of respect or affection ; 

iv. The Body of the Letter^ which contains the message to be 
sent; 

V. The CowcZtAjiow, which consists of some appropriate words 
of respect or affection and the signature of the writer. Point 
out the five parts of the letter given on page 73. 

3. Copy neatly the letter on page 73, observing carefully the 
punctuation, use of capitals, spacing for margins, etc. 
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Manitou^ Colorado^ 

July 26, 1904,. 
Miss Mary E. Johnson, 

Little Rock, Ark. 

My very dear Teacher: 

You will of course remember telling us in 

your geography class that the tops of high mountains 

are often covered with snow, even in the middle of 

the summer. Well, I now confess that it was right 

hard for me, in the middle of a hot southern summer, 

to believe that there was snow anywhere. Yesterday, 

however, I had an experience that removes all my 

doubts on this subject. 

I went with Uncle VVill and Cousin John to the 
top of Pike's Peak. I shall wait till I see you to try 
to tell you how much I enjoyed the grand scenery, 
and what peculiar sensations I felt in breathing on 
the summit of the Peak. But I must tell you now 
that we were caught in ja big snow-storm. Think 
of it! A snow-storm on the 25th of July! 

We shall be home before the opening of schools. 

I hope that you are enjoying a pleasant vacation. 
Your affectionate pupil, 

Frank Brown. 

The Superscription is the address written on the envelope. 

Note : The teacher should show pupils how to fold a letter, how to write 
the superscription, etc. 
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LXXIV. LETTER WRITING 

1. Write a letter to the publisher of some periodical that you 
wish to read, and inclose the amount of a year"'s subscription. 

2. Write a letter to some friend, giving an account of a trip 
you have recently taken, or of a picnic you have attended, or 
of some river, lake, mountain, or noted building you have seen. 

3. Write a letter to some one at a distance, describing the 
natural scenery, the products, the occupations of the people, etc., 
about your home. 

4. Write a letter to some friend or relative, telling about your 
school, including the building, grounds, teachers, pupils, your 
studies, kinds of recre«\,tions, libraries, etc. 

5. Write a letter to your teacher, telling briefly the most im- 
portant facts you have learned this year in grammar. 

Notes to Teacher: 1. This kind of exercise may be extended as local 
conditions will permit. 

2. Each letter should be written neatly and in correct form, and should be 
folded and inclosed with as much care as if it were to be posted. 



LXXV. EXERCISE IN ANALYSIS 

Analyze and diagram these sentences : 

1. Coral is the skeleton of polyps. Polyps are very small sea 
animals. Many polyps usually live in one cluster or colony. 

2. Gretna Green is a village in Scotland. Many runaway 
marriages were formerly celebrated in Gretna Green. 

3. The Gila^ Monster is found in the region of the Gila 

1 Pronounced He' la. 
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River. It is the largest lizard in North America. It is poison- 
ous. It sometimes attains the length of three feet. 

4. Date trees grow in the valley of the Nile. The fruit of the 
date tree is an important article of food. 

5. On the west coast of Africa are found many large and fierce 
apes. The largest and fiercest of these is the gorilla. Smaller 
apes and monkeys are found in all parts of the continent. 

6. Every animal has a special means of defence. The cow 
gores with her horns. The horse kicks and bites. The deer 
runs swiftly. The frog dives into the water. 

7. All animals engage in a struggle for existence. Insects in 
southern Africa sting and kill cattle. Tigers pounce upon deer 
and devour them. Many birds feed on worms and insects. Owls 
kill and eat field-mice. 

8. The eight great industries of civilized man are agriculture, 
herding, fishing, lumbering, mining, manufacturing, trade, and 
transportation. The first five furnish raw materials. The sixth 
converts raw materials into useful products. Trade and trans- 
portation distribute raw materials and manufactured products. 
Trade and transportation constitute commerce. 

9. Moisture in the form of vapor rises into the atmosphere 
from the surface of the ocean. This process is evaporation. 
Vapor mingles with the atmosphere and is carried about by the 
winds. Vapor is chilled by rising into a higher atmosphere or 
by being carried into a colder region. Cold changes vapor into 
raindrops, snowflakes, or hailstones. These fall to the earth and 
sink into the ground in the form of water. The water in the 
ground finds its way to the rivers. The rivers carry it back to 
the ocean. It rises again in the form of vapor and starts once 
more on its perpetual round. 
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Forms of Analysis} 

1. This is a simple declarative sentence.^ Why declarative? The 
subject is the noun coral; the predicate is is the skeleton of polyps. 
The predicate verb is is, completed by the predicate noun skeleton, 
modified by the adjective the and the adjectival prepositional phrase 
of polyps, 

5. This is a simple declarative sentence.^ Tell why declarative. 
The subject is many large and fierce apes; the predicate is are found 
on the west coast of Africa, The subject noun is apes, modified by 
the adjectives many, large, smd fierce; large and fierce are connected 
by the conjunction and. The predicate verb is the verb phrase are 
found, modified by the adverbial prepositional phrase^ on the west 
coast of Africa, The base word of this phrase is the noun coast, 
modified by the adjectives the and west and the adjectival preposi- 
tional phrase of Africa, 

6. This is a simple declarative sentence.^ Tell why declarative. 
The subject is Every animal; the predicate is has a special means of 
defence. The subject noim is animal, modified by the adjective Every. 
The predicate verb is has, completed by the object a special means 
of defence. The object noun is means, modified by the adjectives 
a and special and the adjectival prepositional phrase of defence, 

9. This is a simple declarative sentence.^ Why declarative? The 
subject is Moisture in the form of vapor; the predicate is rises into the 
atmosphere from the surface of the ocean. The subject noun is moisture, 
modified by the adjectival prepositional phrase in the form of vapor, 
the base word of which is the noun form, modified by the adjective 
the and the adjectival prepositional phrase of vapor. The predicate 
verb is rises modified by the adverbial prepositional phrases into the 
atmosphere and from the surface of the ocean. The base word of the 

1 The forms of analysis which follow are designed to be merely suggestive. 
After pupils have had some practice, it is not best to require them to follow 
any one form exclusively. 

2 See sentences 1, 5, 6, and 9, on pages 74 and 75. 
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former phrase is the noun atmosphere ^ modified by the adjective the; 
the base word of the latter phrase is the noun surface, modified by 
the adjective the and the adjectival prepositional phrase of the ocean, 
the base word of which is the noun ocean, modified by the adjective 
the. 



LXXVI. EXERCISE IN PARSING 

Classify as parts of speech all the words in the sentences given 
in Lesson LXXV, and give the properties of each so far as you 
have learned them. 



LXXVII. GENERAL REVIEW 

1. Mention and define four classes of sentences, and tell how 
each begins and what mark follows each. 

2. Define the subject of a sentence; the predicate. 

3. What parts of speech have been used as the subject.? In 
what ways have these parts of speech been modified ? 

4. What part of speech does the predicate always contain? 
How is this part of speech modified? What other parts of 
speech have been used in the predicate? 

5. Define noun; common noun; proper noun; initial; abbrevi- 
ation. In which of these do we use capitals? 

6. Explain what you mean by number; by gender; by person. 
Give examples. 

7. Explain how the possessive case of nouns is formed in each 
of three classes of nouns. The possessive form usually has the 
function of what part of speech? 

8. What is the essential office of the verb? Name some classes 
of verbs. By what may a verb be modified ? 
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9. Explain what is meant by a predicate adjective; a predi- 
cate noun; an object of a verb. 

10. Define adjective. What is comparison.? How many de- 
grees .'^ Explain how they are formed in different classes of ad- 
jectives. 

11. What is an adverb? What else is sometimes used as the 
equivalent of an adverb? 

12. What is a preposition ? A phrase? The object of a prep- 
osition ? A prepositional phrase fills the offices of what parts of 
speech? 

13. What is a conjunction? An interjection ? A contraction? 

14. What are parts of speech? Name them. 

15. What is a quotation? A direct quotation? An indirect 
quotation? How is a direct quotation inclosed? How usually 
set off? How set off when formally introduced? 

16. State difference between a direct and an indirect question. 

17. Name and explain the five parts of a letter. 



PART TWO 



I. SENTENCES CLASSED AS TO MEANING 

1. Study these sentences carefully, and tell which make state- 
ments, which ask questions, which convey commands, and which 
express feeling: 

1. A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches. 

2. How much better it is to get wisdom than gold! 

8. A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver. 

4. My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not. 

6. Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be 
wise. 

6. How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? When )yilt thou 
arise out of thy sleep.'' 

7. Even a child is known by his doings, whether his work be 
pure, and whether it be right. 

8. The eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the 
evil and the good. 

2. According to their meaning, sentences are divided into these 
classes : declarative, interrogative, imperative, and exclamatory, 

S. A Declarative sentence either asserts or denies something; 
that is, it makes either an affirmative or a negative statement. 

4. An Interrogative sentence asks a question. 

5. An Imperative sentence conveys a request, an order, a com- 
mand, an entreaty, or a prayer. 
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6. An Exclamatory sentence expresses surprise, wonder, or 
other strong or sudden feeling. 

7. Classify the eight sentences given under 1. * 

8. Write two sentences of each of the four classes. 

II. SIMPLE SENTENCES AND COMPOUND 

SENTENCES 
Definition: 

A Proposition is a Subject taken with its Predicate. 

1. Some sentences contain only one proposition; as, 

1. Washington was a general. 
% Webster was an orator. 

2. Some sentences contain more than one proposition; as, 

1. Washington was a general, but Webster was an orator. 
% Caesar was dead, the senators were dispersed, and all Rome 
was in confusion. 

Tell how many propositions are contained in each of these 
sentences, and point them out. 

8. A Simple sentence contains a single proposition. 

4. A Compound sentence contains two or more prop- 
ositions, each of which, when standing alone, expresses 
a complete thought. 

5. Name the simple sentences given above; also, the compound 
sentences. 

6. The propositions that compose a compound sentence are 
called members. 

7. Which of the following sentences are simple and which com- 
pound, and why? 
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1. A wicked man can not be truly brave. 

2. Six days shalt thou labor. 

3. Good deeds will ring clear through Heaven. 

4. The night was dark, and the wind was cold. 

5. The rain is over, the clouds are divided in the heavens, 
and over the green hills flies the inconstant sun. 

6. The bird is dead; it can not sing. 

7. The clouds present to the attentive observer many inter- 
esting objects of contemplation. 

8. The mocking-bird loses little of the power or sweetness 
of his song by confinement. 

9. Hamlet was mad, or he feigned madness admirably. 

10. Man has his will, but woman has her way. 

11. I have a body, and I am a mind. 

8. Write two simple sentences; two compound sentences. 

9. Analyze the sentences under 7. 

Note : For suggestive forms of analysis, see Appendix A. 



HI. COMPOUND SENTENCES AND COMPLEX 
SENTENCES 

1. A compound sentence contains two or more independent 
propositions; as. 

Life is short, and art is long. 

Notice that these two propositions are of equal rank; that 
neither is dependent upon the other; that neither modifies the 
other; and that each will make sense by itself. Such are the 
propositions that form a compound sentence. What are they 
called? 
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2. Now notice these sentences: 

1. Iron bends easily when it is hot. 

2. I know the boy who got the book. 

3. We wear heavy wraps when the weather is cold. 

4. All pupils who stvdy learn. 

Note carefully the proposition in italics in each sentence. 
Omit it and observe the result. 

The first sentence will then be Iron bends easily. This is not 
generally true. The proposition in italics tells when "iron bends 
easily,'" and in this way modifies the meaning of the verb bends. 
It therefore does the work of an adverb. 

The fourth sentence will he: AU ptipils learn. This is not true. 
The proposition who study tells which pupils learn. It mod- 
ifies the meaning of the noun pupils. This is the work of an 
adjective. 

Note the other propositions in italics. Each of them does 
the work of some part of speech. A proposition of this kind is 
called a stdxyrdinate proposition, or a subordinate clause. 

Definition : 

A Subordinate clause i? a proposition tcsed to per- 
form the office of* a single part of' speech in a 
sentence. 

S. A complex sentence contains one or more subordinate 
clauses. 

4. Notice that each sentence given under 2 contains two propo- 
sitions. In each sentence, one proposition is used to do the work 
of some part of speech, and the other is not so used. In a com- 
plex sentence a proposition not used to do the work of a part of 
speech is called the Principal proposition, or the Principal clause. 
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5. Point out the principal clause and the subordinate clause 
in each of the sentences under 2. 



IV. SENTENCES CLASSED AS TO FORM 

1. In Lesson I we learned that in regard to meanings sentences 
are divided into four classes. What four? Define each. 

2. In Lessons II and III we found that in regard tojbrvi^ there 
are three classes of sentences. Name the three classes. Define 
each. 

3. Classify the following sentences as to form and as to mean- 
ing: 

1. The greatest battle of the Civil War was fought at 
• Gettysburg. 

2. Water expands when it freezes. 

3. Iron expands when it is heated. 

4. A simple sentence contains but one proposition. 

5. A compound sentence contains two propositions, but 
they are both independent. 

6. A complex sentence contains two propositions, one of 
which is dependent. 

7. James Oglethorpe founded Georgia for the oppressed. 

8. We can not trust people who "will tell falsehoods. 

9. We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust. 
10. Our thoughts must rise, or we must fall. 

4. Write three simple sentences; three compound sentences; 
three complex sentences. 

5. Analyze the sentences given under 3. 
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V. THE ELEMENTS OF THE SENTENCE 

1. We have learned that every sentence must have at least 
two parts, the subject and the predicate; as, " 

Planets revolve. 

In this sentence, the word Planets names that of which some- 
thing is asserted; hence it is the subject. The word revolve as- 
serts something of the objects represented by the subject; hence 
it is the predicate. 

The subject and the predicate are called the essential parts of 
the sentence. Why? Because every sentence must have these 
two parts or elements. 

% In some sentences an object is required ; as, 

Merchants sell goods. 

In this sentence the word goods tells what the merchants sell. 
It is necessary to complete the meaning. It names the thing 
affected by the act expressed in the verb sell. Hence it is called 
the olgect of the verb. The object may be classed with the sub- 
ject and the predicate as one of the three principal elements of 
the sentence; but it can not be called an essential element^ as it is 
not found in every sentence. 

S. The principal elements of the sentence are the subject^ the 
predicate, and the object} 

4. All other important parts of the sentence modify in some 
way one or another of the principal elements, and are therefore 
called modifiers. Besides the principal elements and the modi- 
fiers, there are connectives, interjections, and expletives, or in- 
troductory words. 

1 Some authors treat the object as a modifier of the predicate verb. 
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5. Modifiers may be classed as word-modifiers, phrase-modifiers 
and clause-modifiers. 

6. All modifiers of nouns and pronouns are classed as adjective- 
modifiers; and all modifiers of verbs, adjectives, and adverbs are 
classed as adverb-modifiers. 

7. Point out the principal elements, the modifiers, and the con- 
nectives in these sentences: 

1. The eye is the window of the soul.^ 

2. On the bosom of the water floated a dying swan. 

3. A dainty plant is the ivy green.^ 

4. The pyramids of Egypt have stood for thirty centuries. 

5. Feudalism did not exist before the tenth century. 

6. A changeful thing is the human heart. 

7. Our highest joys and deepest sorrows are closely allied. 

8. Idleness is the Dead Sea which swallows up all virtue. 

9. There is a portrait of Lincoln in the library. 

The word there in the ninth sentence is an eoopletive. It may be 
omitted without injury to the sentence, but the order of the words 
will be changed, thus : A portrait of Lincoln is in the library. 

8? Analyze the sentences given under 7. 

VI. SIMPLE SENTENCES CONTAINING COMPOUND 

ELEMENTS 

1. Notice these sentences: 

1. Jefferson and Adams were statesmen. 

2. Webster, Clay, and Calhoun were orators. 

3. Air, water, and food are essential to life. 
1 A predicate noun is a modifier of the subject. 
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What is the subject of the first sentence? Of the second? 
Of the third? How many nouns in the first? In the second? 
In the third? A subject composed of two or more nouns or pro- 
nouns is called a compound subject. 

2. Notice these sentences: 

1. The soldiers fought, bled, and died. 

2. The children played, sang, and danced. 

3. Talmage wrote, preached, and lectured. 

What is the predicate in the first sentence? In the second? 
In the third? How many verbs in the first predicate? In the 
second? In the third? A predicate composed of two or more 
verbs is called a compound predicate, 

3. Note that each of the sentences given under 1 and 2 con- 
tains but one proposition. What kind of sentences are they? 

4. A simple sentence contains but one subject and one predi- 
cate, but either or both of these may be compound. 

5. Write three simple sentences containing compound subjects; 
three containing compound predicates; three containing com- 
pound subjects and compound predicates. 

Vn. SIMPLE SENTENCES CONTAINING COMPOUND 
ELEMENTS (continued) 

1. Notice these sentences: 

1. Phillips Brooks delivered sermons, lectures, and addresses. 

2. We study arithmetic, geography, and grammar. 

What is the object of the verb in the first sentence? In the 
second? How many nouns are in each object? 

An object composed of two or more nouns or pronouns is called 
a compound object. 
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2. We have now learned that any one of the three principal 
elements of a sentence may be compound. 
S, Notice the modifiers in these sentences: 

1. Wise and patriotic men established our government. 

2. The American soldiers fought bravely and successfully. 

3. They won numerous and important victories. 

What is the subject of the first sentence? How is it modified.? 
What is the predicate verb of the second sentence? How is it 
modified? What is the object in the third sentence? How is 
it modified? 

4. Any one of the three principal elements of a sentence may 
have a compound modifier. 

5. Write two sentences each containing a compound modifier 
of the subject; two, each containing a compound modifier, of the 
predicate; two, each containing a compound modifier of the ob- 
ject. 

Vin. ADJECTIVE CLAUSES 

1. What is a complex sentence? What is a subordinate clause? 
A principal clause? See Lesson HI. 

2. Study the use of the subordinate clause in each of these 
sentences : 

1. A pupil who is studious will learn. 

2. No life can be well ended that is not well spent. 

3. One who laughs at a bodily deformity is too dull to see 
the deformity of his own soul. 

4. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

5. He who can implant courage in the human soul is its best 
physician. 

6. Attention is the stuff of which memory is made. 
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In the first sentence, what proposition tells the kind of pupil 
that will learn? To what part of speech does ptipil belong? 
What part of speech modifies a noun? The subordinate clause 
is used as if it were what part of speech? 

Answer similar questions for each of the other sentences. 

3. Each of the subordinate clauses in the foregoing sentences 
is used as an adjective. These clauses may therefore be called 
adjective clauses. 

Definftion: 

An Adjective Clause is a proposition used to per- 
form the office of an adjective. 

4. Write five sentences, each containing an adjective clause. 

5. As to form, to what class do the sentences given under 2 
belong? Do the five sentences you have written belong to the 
same class? Why? 

6. Analyze the sentences given under 2. 

IX. ADVERB CLAUSES 

1. Study the office of the subordinate clause in each of these 
sentences: 

1. When pleasure calls, we listen. 

2. You have grown since I saw you. 

3. Where you now sit, the rank thistle once nodded in the 
wind. 

4. You may call upon me whenever you need my services. 

5. God overthrew the children of Israel in the wilderness be- 
cause He ^ was displeased with them. 

6. If spring has no blossoms, autumn will have no fruit. 

^ A noun or pronoun representing Deity should begin with a capital letter. 
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In the first sentence, what teUs when we listen? Of what 
part of speech is listen? What part of speech modifies a verb? 
The subordinate clause fills the ofiice of what part of speech? 

Answer like questions in regard to each of the other sentences. 

9,. In the sentences given, each of the subordinate clauses fills 
the office of an adverb. These clauses may therefore be called 
adverb clauses. 
Definition : 

An Adverb Clause is a proposition used to perform 
the office of an adverb. 

8. Write five sentences, each containing an adverb clause. 

4. As to form, to what class do the sentences given under 1 
belong? Do the five sentences you have written belong to the 
same class? Why? 

5. Analyze the sentences given under 1. 

X. NOUN CLAUSES 

1. Study the use of the subordinate clause in each of these 
sentences ; 

1. I believe that John is honest. 

2. The Scriptures teach that the soul lives forever. 

3. The Bible says, "God is love.^ 

4. "Where is thy brother?**' smote the ears of guilty Cain. 

5. That the earth is flat is no longer believed by intelligent 
people. 

In the first sentence, which words tell what / believe ? What is 
the object of believe? What part of speech is usually the object 
of a verb? The subordinate clause, that John is honesty fills the 
office of what part of speech? 
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In the fourth sentence, what is the subject of the verb smote? 
What part of speech is usually the subject of the verb? The 
subordinate clause, Where w thi/ brother? fills the office of what 
part of speech? 

Answer similar questions in regard to each of the other sen- 
tences. 

2. As the subordinate clauses in the sentences given fill the 
office of nouns, they may be called noun clauses. 

DEFiNmoNs : 

A Noun Clause is a proposition tcsed to perform the 
office of a noun. 

A Subordinate Clause is a proposition used to fdl 
the office of an adjective, an adverb^ or a noun. 

3. Write five sentences, each containing a' noun clause. 

4. As to form, to what class do the sentences given under 1 
belong? 

5. Do the sentences you have written belong to the same class ? 
Why? 

6. When the subordinate clause in a complex sentence fills the 
office of a noun, the entire sentence constitutes the principal clause. 

7. Point out the subordinate clause and the principal clause in 
each sentence given under 1. Analyze the sentences in full. 



XI. CLASSIFYING SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 

1. Point out the principal clauses and the subordinate clauses 
in the following sentences, and tell whether each subordinate 
clause is an adverb clause, an adjective clause, or a noun clause, 
and tell why : 
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1. A hothouse is a trap that catches sunbeams. 

2. Boys often know where the birds build their nests. 

3. He failed at the examination because he had not 
studied. 

4. How he died is not known. 

5. He died as he had lived. 

6. The girl who is always laughing shows a want of sense. 

7. I have not seen him since he arrived. 

8. How he succeeded is a mystery. 

9. I have lost the money which you gave me. 

10. The lady whom you met has gone. 

11. I shall see you when you come. 

12. Brutus said he was ambitious. 

2. Write two sentences containing noun clauses; two contain- 
ing adjective clauses; two containing adverb clauses. 



XH. CLASSIFYING SENTENCES 

1. Classify these sentences (1) as to form, and (2) as to mean- 
ing: 

1. Hear^ instruction and be^ wise. 

^. Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love covereth all sins. 

3. When pride cometh, then cometh shame. 

4. Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit 
[goeth] before a fall. 

5. Put^ away from thee a froward mouth, and perverse 
lips put ^ far from thee. 

^The subject of this verb is thou (or you) understood. 
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6. A fooPs mouth is his destruction, and his lips are the 
snare of his soul. 

7. Who can say, I have made my heart clean ? 

8. If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat. 

9. If thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is 
small. 

10. A soft answer tumeth away wrath, but grievous words 
stir up anger. 

11. A fool despiseth his father^s instruction. 

12. How much better it is to get wisdom than gold! 
2. Analyze the sentences given under 1. 

XIII. USE OF WORDS, PHRASES, AND CLAUSES 

1. Substitute phrases for the adjectives printed in italics in 
these sentences: 

1. An honest man is respected. 

2. A diligent pupil will learn. 

3. Industrious people prosper. 

4. Truthful boys have our confidence. 

5. Ambitious men achieve great results. 

6. Energetic people overcome great difficulties. 

7. A heaviifvl scene broke upon our view. 

8. Kind words are appreciated by all. 

9. We all admire polite people. 

10. The righteous man will not be forsaken. 
Example: A man of honesty is respected. 

2. Substitute clauses for the same adjectives. 

Example: A man who is honest is respected. 
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3. As to form, to what class do the ten given sentences belong? 
When phrases are substituted for the adjectives, to what class do 
the sentences belong? To what class, when clauses are substi- 
tuted? Why? 

4. Write five simple sentences containing adjectives, and then 
change them to complex sentences by substituting clauses for the 
adjectives. 

XIV. WORDS, PHRASES, AND CLAUSES USED AS 
MODIFIERS 

1. We have now learned that modifiers may be words, phrases, 
or clauses. 

2. Point out all the words used as modifiers in these sentences: 

1. A prudent man avoids evil company. 

2. A persevering pupil will learn difficult lessons. 

3. Happy hours are spent in literary pursuits. 

4. Delightful friendships are formed in school-days. 

5. Useful employments furnish pleasant occupation. 

6. A wealthy man may be an unhappy man. 

7. A studious boy will become a wise man. 

3. Rewrite these sentences substituting phrase-modifiers for 
word-modifiers where you can do so. 

Example : A man of prudence will avoid the company of (he evil, 

4. Write the sentences again, using clause-modifiers where you 
can do so. 

Example: A man who is prudent avoids company that is evil. 

5. Analyze the sentences given under 2. 

6. (1) Write three sentences containing word-modifiers; (2) 
substitute phrase-modifiers; (3) substitute clause-modifiers. 
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XV. THE PARTS OF SPEECH 

1. According to their use in the sentence, words are divided 
into these eight classes: nouns^ pronouns^ verbs^ adjectives^ ad- 
verbs^ prepositions^ coiiJunctionSy and interjections. 

2. A noun is a name; as 

The love of money is the root of all evil. 

3. A pronoun ^ is a word used instead of a noun ; as, 

The evil that men do lives after them. 

4. A verb is a word that asserts^ tells^ or asks; as, 

The billows roll. 

5. An adjective is a word used to modify the meaning or ap- 
plication of a noun or a pronoun ; as, 

Studious pupils have good lessons. 

6. An adverb is a word used to modify the meaning of a verb, 
an adjective, or an adverb; as. 

The soldiers fought gallantly. 

7. A preposition is a word placed before a noun or a pronoun 
to show its relation to some other word in the sentence; as. 

They live in a cottage by the sea. 

8. A conjunction is a word used to connect words, phrases, or 
clauses;^ as. 

Women and children were protected. 

9. An interjection is a word used to show sudden emotion, sur- 
prise, wonder, or other strong feeling; as, 

1 The distinction between a noun and a pronoun is this : A noun represents 
an object by naming it ; a pronoun represents an object without naming it. 

2 Sometimes a word that is ordinarily a conjunction serves only to intro- 
duce a subordinate clause. It is then a mere introductory word. 
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Alas! the opportunity was lost. 

10. Write a sentence to illustrate each of the uses of an adjec- 
tive; one to illustrate each of the uses of an adverb; one to illus- 
trate each of the uses of the conjunction. 

11. Point out all the parts of speech in the sentences given in 
Lesson XIV. 



XVI. INFLECTION, MODIFICATION, AND 
STRUCTURES 

1. Notice the changes in the Jbrm of the noun boy in these 
sentences: 1. A ft(>y was here. 

2. The hoys were here. 

3. This is the boy'^s hat. 

4. These are the boys^ hats. 

Note that this noun has not the ^am^form in any two of 
these sentences. 

2. Notice the change in form in the prorumns in these sen- 
tences: L/T^saww. 

2. / saw him. 

Note that in these sentences the pronoun used as subject has 
not the same form as the pronoun used as object. 

3. Notice the change in the Jbrm of the verb in these sen- 

*^^^^- 1. I am here. 

2. He is here. 

3. They are here. 

Note that in these sentences the form of the verb changes 
when the subject is changed. 
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4. Some words change their form to show their use in the 
sentence, or their relation to other words in the sentence. Such 
a change is called inflection. 

DEFiNmoN : 

Inflection is a change in the form of a word to show 
a change in meaning or use in the sentence. 

5. Notice the use of the words boy and man in these sentences: 

1. The boy sees the man, 
% The man sees the boy. 

Note that these words have the same^/brm in both sentences, 
though they are not used in the same way. The woiti boy is the 
subject in the first and the object in the second. The word mmi 
is the object in the first and the subject in the second. The 
words change their use or their relation to other words^ but do not 
change ih^ir form. 

Definition : 

A change in the form or in the use of a word in a 
sentence is called modification. 

6. We have found that in language we use words^ phrases^ 
clauses^ and sentences. These are the four gramnuUic structures. 

The sentence is the unit of language; words, phrases, and 
clauses are component parts of the sentence. 

7. Grammar is the science of the sentence. 

It treats of the four grammatic structures, but of the first 
three only as elements of the fourth. 
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XVII. RULES FOR CAPITALS AND PUNCTUATION 

MARKS 

1. A capital letter should be used in each of these cases: 

o. To begin the first word of a sentence. 

b. To begin a proper name. 

c. To begin the first word in each line of poetry, 
d For each initial of a proper name. 

e. For the words O and I. 
f. To begin any name applied to Deity. 

2. Write a sentence to illustrate each of the foregoing rules. 

3. A period should be used: 

a. At the close of each declarative or imperative sentence. 

b. After each initial or other abbreviation. 

4. Write a sentence to illustrate each of the foregoing rules. 

5. Write a sentence to illustrate: 

a. The use of the interrogation point. 
6. The use of the exclamation point. 

XVIII. NOUNS— CLASSIFICATION 

1. A Noun is a name; or, a word used to represent an object 
by naming it. 

2. Nouns are divided into two general classes, namely, Com- 
mon and Proper, 

Definitions: 

A Proper Noun is the particular name of a 'person^ 
place, or thing; as, Henry, Chicago, Fido. 
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A Common Noun is a general name of a person^ 
placCy or thing, and can be applied to any one 
of a class; o^, boy, city, dog. 

3. Common nouns may be divided into a number of diflferent 
classes, but we shall here consider only four, namely, class nouns^ 
abstract nouns, coUective'tumns, and verbal nouns, 

4. There is a large class of animals, any one of which may be 
called by the name dog. There is another large class of animals 
any one of which may be called a horse. The name chair may 
be applied to any one of a large class of articles; so also may 
the names knife, spoon, and many others. Such names are 
called Cla;Ss Nouns. 

DEFmrrioN : 

A Class Noun is one that may be applied to any one 
of a class of objects. 

5. The word abstract means "separate firom'^ or "considered 
by itself."" We may consider ambition by itself, or as separate 
from any person who has this quality. That is, we may think 
of ambition "in the abstract,*" as we sometimes say. So may we 
think of any other quality or condition ; as, love, grcUitude, good- 
ness, etc. Hence we call the names of these qualities and con- 
ditions Abstract Nouns. 

DEFiNrnoN: 

An Abstract Noun is the name of a quality or a 
condition. 

6. Some nouns in the singular number represent a group or 
collection of objects; as, school, army, drove. Such nouns are 
called Collective Nouns. 
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Definition: 

A Collective Noun is the name titat in the singular 
number represents a group of persons or things. 

7. Writing is the name of the action expressed by the verb 
zerite. Such a name is called a Verbal Noun. 
Definition : 

A Verbal Noun is the name of an action. 

XIX. EXERCISE IN THE CLASSES OF NOUNS 

1. Write three sentences: 

1. Each containing a proper noun. 

2. Each containing a class noun. 

3. Each containing an abstract noun. 

4. Each containing a collective noun. 

5. Each containing a verbal noun. 

%, Tell what class noun may be applied to any one of these: 
John^ WiUie^ Charlie^ and Henry. 

3. Tell what cla^s noun may be applied to any one of these : 
Susan^ Julia, Kate, and Mary. 

4. Mention a cla^s noun that may be applied to any one of the 
objects named in each of these classes: 

1. Rose, pink, geranium, fuchsia, dahlia, lily, tulip, verbena, 
phlox, etc. 

2. Pear, peach, apple, cherry, berry, quince, apricot, currant, 
etc. 

3. Com, wheat, oats, rye, barley, rice, etc. 

4. Cat, dog, cow, sheep, deer, horse, etc. 

5. Chicken, duck, turkey, goose, etc. 
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6. Girl, woman, lady, etc. 

7. Boy, man, gentleman, etc. 

8. Cousin, aunt, uncle, sister, niece, nephew, etc. 

Example: 1. Flower. 

5. Tell what abstract noun is related to each of these adjectives: 
beautiful cruel energetic honest &ithful polite 
sorry gentle industrious grateful angry ugly 
sad kind wise loyal cheerful muddy 

Example: Adjective, beautiful; abstract noun, beauty, 

6. Tell what collective noun represents a group or collection 
of each of the following: 

soldiers horses sheep birds geese 

pupils cattle robbers fish singers 

musicians with instruments people assembled at church 

people at a picnic people in a social gathering 

men holding a trial the ships of a nation 

Example : Army. 

7. Write the verbal noun derived from each of these verbs: 

sing walk see hear come read 

XX. USE OF NOUNS IN SENTENCES 

1. Write three sentences, each containing the particular name 
of a person ; three, each containing the particular name of a place ; 
three, each containing the particular name of a thing. What 
kind of nouns are these? 

2. Write three sentences, each containing a general name of 
some class of persons; three, each containing a general name of 
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some class of places ; three, each containing b. general name of some 
class of things. What kind of noims are these? 

3. Write sentences, each containing the name of a collection 
of one of these: birds, bees, sailors, thieves, fish, geese, snakes. 
What kind of nouns are these.'* 

Note : When reference is made to the collection as one body, a collective 
noun takes a singular verb ; but when the individuals composing the collec- 
tion are referred to in the sentence, the verb should be plural. 

Examples: 1. Th^jury was kept on this case for two days. 
2. The jury were divided in their opinions. 

4. Write a sentence containing an abstract noun related to each 
of these: strong, bright, pure, deceitful, proud. 

5. Write a sentence containing a verbal noun derived from each 
of these: try, weep, groan, laugh, jump, run. 



XXI. GENDER OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 

Definition : 

Gender is a modification of nouns and pronouns 
founded on a distinction of sex. 

Remark : Objects have sex ; nouns and pronouns have gender. Sex is a 
natural attribute of objects ; gender is a grammatical property of nouns and 
pronouns. 

1. There are four genders: namely, nmscvline^Jeminine^ neuter^ 
and common, 

2. Nouns that refer to males are of the Masculine 
Gender; aSy boy, John, father. 

3. Nouns that refer to females are of the Feminine 
Gender; o^, girl, Jane, mother. 

4. Noun^ that refer to either males or females, or bothy 
are of the Common Gender ; as, child, parent, cousin. 
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5. Nouns that refer to objects tfiat have no sex are 
of the Neuter Gender; o^, tree, rock, cloud. 

6. Note how gender is distinguished in these nouns: nephew, 
niece; uncle, aunt; king, queen. In these cases gender is shown 
by the use of different words. 

7. Now note these: lion, lioness; hero, heroine; governor, gov- 
erness. Here gender is indicated by the terminations of the words. 

8. Now note these: man-servant, maid-servant; male relative, 
female relative; turkey-cock, turkey -hen. Note that the words 
"servant,'' "relative,**' and "turkey" are of the common gender; 
and that the distinction of gender is made by prefixing or suffix- 
ing some word that will show this distinction. 

9. There are three ways of indicating the gender of nouns : 
1. By using different words, 

% By using different endings, 

3. By placing distinguishing words before or after nouns 
of the common gender. 

10. Give an illustration, not already given, of each of the three 
ways of distinguishing gender. 

11. Write the feminine for each of these masculine nouns: 
goveiTior lord gentleman tiger emperor 
king prince bachelor lad duke 
actor beau drake gander heir 
count sir husband giant host 

12. Write the masculine and feminine forms of ten nouns not 
yet given. 

XXII. EXERCISE IN GENDER 

1. Tell the gender of each noun in the following sentences: 
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1. The passenger's baggage was lost. 

2. The passenger lost his baggage. 

3. The passenger lost her baggage. 

4. Solomon had sheep, oxen, men-servants, and maid-servants. 

5. Alexander Hamilton was killed in a duel by Aaron Burr. 

6. The valley of the Nile is very fertile. 

7. The skilful pilot guided the boat safely through the rapids. 

8. Roger Williams founded Rhode Island. 

2. Write a sentence having for its subject a masculine noun 
and for its object a noun in the common gender. 

3. Write a sentence containing a masculine noun, a feminine 
noun, and a neuter noun. 

4. Write a sentence containing a masculine noun, a feminine 
noun, a neuter noun, and a noun in the common gender. 

5. Write a sentence having a masculine subject and a feminine 
object. 

XXIII. NUMBER OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 

Definition : * 

Number is that modification of a noun or pronoun 
which denotes whether one is meant or more than 
one. 

1. There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. 

2. The Singular Number denotes but one; as^ pen, 
boy, horse. 

8. The Plural Number denotes more than one; as^ 
pens, boys, horses. 
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4. Most nouns form the plural by adding s to the singular. 

5. Nouns ending in *, z, 07, ch (sounded as in church), and sh 
form the plural by adding es; as, cross^ crosses; topaz^ topazes; 
box^ boxes; bench^ benches; sash^ sashes. 

6. Write the plural of each of these nouns: 

star trap bush cow pencil 

glass coach sphinx adz bear 

7. Most nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant add es 
to form the plural; as, negro^ negroes; wo^ woes; heroy heroes. 

Other nouns ending in o add s only; as, jfblio^ jfblios.^ 

8. Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant change y into 
ie and add s; as, lady, ladies. 

Other nouns ending in y add s only; as, day, days. 

Note : Proper nouns do not change the y when they are used in the plural ; 
as, ths two Marys. 

9. The following nouns changey*or^ into ve and add s: beef, 
calf, elf, half, leaf, life, loaf, knife, self, sheaf, shelf, thief, wife, 
wolf; thus, beef, beeves. 

Stciff^has two plurals, stiiffs and staves; but the compounds of 
staffs form the plural regularly ; as, Jlag-staff, fif^-^^^ff^- 

Wharf has two plurals, wharfs and wharves. Other nouns 
ending \nforfe form the plural regularly; BS^Jfe^ffes. 

10. The following nouns form the plural irregularly: child, chil- 
dren; foot, feet; louse, lice; mouse, mice; ox, oxen; tooth, teeth; 
xooman, women; man, men; goose, geese. 

Brother has two plurals, brothers and brethren. 

Fenny has two plurals : pence, referring to amount of money ; 
and pennies, referring to the number of coins. 

1 Pupils should consult a dictionary when in doubt as to the plural of words 
ending in o. 
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XXIV. NUMBER OF NOUNS (continued) 

1. Some nouns are alike in both numbers; as, skeep^ deer^ 
swirie, cody trouty salmon^ odds, meanSy etc. 

2. The names of sciences are now usually regarded as singular; 
as, mathematicSj ethicSy optics, politics^ etc. 

3. Most compounds form the plural regularly; as, handftdy 
handfids; outpourings outpourings; etc. 

Sometimes the s is added to the first part of the compound; 
as, father-in-law y Jhihers-in-law ; court-martial^ courts-martial; 
Tcnight-erranty knights-errant} . 

Sometimes both parts of a compound are changed; as, man- 
servant , men-servants; Knight-Templar, Knights-Templars} 

4. The plural of a letter or figure is formed by adding an 
apostrophe (') and s\ as fs, S^s, o'^s. 

Example: There are two t's in battle. 

5. Some nouns taken from foreign languages retain their for- 
eign plurals; as, (dumnu>s, alumni; datum, data; axis, axes; crisis, 
crises; radius, radii} 

6. Write sentences illustrating all the cases mentioned in this 
lesson, using words not given in the text. 



XXV. PERSON OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 

DEFiNrnoN: 

Person is a modification of a noun or a pronoun 
showing whether it represents the speaker, the 
one spoken to, or the one spoken of. 

1 Pupils should form the habit of consulting a dictionary in all doubtful 
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1. A noun or a pronoun representing the speaker is 
said to be of the First Person; as, /, Theodore Roose- 
velt^ do issue this, my proclamation. 

2. A noun or a pronoun representing the person 
spoken to is said to be of the Second Person; as, You^ 
Henry, should prepare your own lesson. 

8. A noun or a pronoun representing a person or an 
object spoken of is said to be of the Third Person; as, 
Andrew Johnson was once a tailor. 

4. In nouns there is no inflection to denote person. Hence we 
determine the person of a noun from its use in the sentence. 

5. Tell the person of each noun in these sentences : 

1. Pupils, you may now prepare your lesson. 
% I, S. W. T. Lanham, Governor of Texas, do issue 
this proclamation. 

3. We boys enjoyed the music. 

4. How old are you, Mary? 

5. We, boys, will accept your challenge. 

6. The British surrendered at Yorktown. 

6. Write a sentence containing a noun of the first person; one 
containing a noun of the second person; one containing a noun 
of the third person. 

XXVI. CASE IN NOUNS 

1 . Note that the noun day is not used in the same way in any 
two of these sentences : 

1. A day was lost. 

2. A day's delay cost us the victory. 
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8. We lost a day. 

4. He worked by the day. 

5. The evening and the morning were the first day. 

Observe that the word day has but two different forms in 
these sentences; namely, day and dmfa; yet it has not in any two 
sentences the same relation to the other words. 

In the first sentence, day is the subject; in the second, day'*s is 
a possessive modifier of the noun delay; in the third, day is the 
object of the verb lost; in the fourth, day is the object of the 
preposition by; in the fifth, day is a predicate noun or subjective 
complement.^ 

These examples show that a noun may have several different 
uses in the sentence. These different uses are called construc- 
tions. 
Definition : 

By Construction of a word we mean its use in the 
sentence^ or its relation to the other words in 
the sentence. 

Sometimes \heform of the word changes as the construction 
changes, and sometimes it does not. (See Lesson XVI.) 

2. It appears from the sentences given under 1 that the noun 
has but two cases that can be distinguished by inflection; that is, 
the noun has but two Jbrms by which its relation to other words 
in the sentence can be shown. One of these forms is the name 
Jbrnij or nominative Jbrm; as, day. The other is the ^o*^^**ii;^ 
form; as, dm/s. 

3. We have already learned ^i'^ different constructions in which 
nouns may be used. We shall learn others in the future.^ 

1 See Lesson XXI, Part One. 

2 See Lessons XXIII to XXX, Part Three. 
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Definition : 

Case is that modification of a noun or a pronoun by 
which its relation to other words in the sentence 
is shown. 

4. Nouns are commonly said to have three cases, the Nomi- 
nativey the Possessive^ and the Objective. 

5. In the first and fifth sentences given under 1, the noun 
day is said to be in the nominative case; in the second, in the 
possessive case; in the third and fourth, in the objective case. 
What constructions require the nominative case? The posses- 
sive? The objective? 

Rules : 

A noun or a pronoun used a.9 the subject or as the 

subjective complement of a finite verb is in the 

Nominative Case. 
A noun or a pronoun used as a possessive modifier 

is in the Possessive Case. 
A noun or a pronoun used as the object of a verb or 

ofi a preposition is in the Objective Case. 

6. Write four sentences containing nouns in the nominative 
case; two, containing nouns in the possessive case; four, contain- 
ing nouns in the objective case. 



XXVII. EXERCISE IN CASE, CONSTRUCTION, AND. 
INFLECTION OF NOUNS 

Point out each noun in the following sentences, giving the 
case of each, the construction of each, and state in each instance 
whether case or construction is shown by inflection : 
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1. Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again, — 

The eternal years of God are hers; 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshippers. 

2. Men are the architects of their own fortunes. 

3. Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

4. Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley were assassinated. 

5. Longfellow wrote "Evangeline"' and "The Children's 
Hour.'' 

6. He is the "Children's Poet." 



XXVIII. PARSING NOUNS 
To parse a noun is to state: 

1. The class to which it belongs. 

2. Its gender. 

3. Its person. 

4. Its number. 

5. Its construction. 

6. Its case. 

7. Rule in regard to construction and case. 

Example 1. John has read the book. 

(a) John is a name, hence it is a noun; it is the particular 
name of an individual, hence it is a proper noun; it is the name 
of a male, hence it is of the masculine gender; it names a person 
spoken of, hence it is in the third person ; it represents but one 
person, hence it is in the singular number; it is the subject of 
the verb hcis ready hence it is in the nominative case. 
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Rule: 

The subject of a finite verb is in the nominative case; 
or, The subject of a sentence (or clause) is in tJie 
nominative case. 
(6) Book is a name, hence it is a noun; it is the general name 
of an object, henc*e it is a common noun; it is the name of an ob- 
ject without sex, hence it is in the neuter gender; it represents an 
object spoken of, hence it is in the third person; it denotes but 
one, hence it is in the singular number; it is used here as the ob- 
ject of the transitive verb has rearf, hence it is in the objective case. 
R(^^: 

The object of a transitive verb in the active voice is 

in the objective ca^e. 
After some practice, pupils may follow this shorter form : 
{a) John is a proper noun, masculine, third, singular, nomina- 
tive, the subject of has read. Rule. 

(6) Booh is a common noun, neuter, third, singular, objective 
case, the object of has read. Rule. 

Example % The children sat by the fire. 

(a) Children is a common noun, common, third, plural, nomi- 
native, the subject of sat. Rule. 

(6) Fire is a common noun, neuter, third, singular, objective, 
the object of by. Rule. 

Example 3. Susan is Mary's friend. 

{a) Mary's is a proper noun, feminine, third, singular, posses- 
sive, used as an adjective modifier oi friend. Rule. 

(6) Friend is a common noun, feminine, third, singulcu*, nomi- 
native, used as a predicate nominative. Rule. 

Parse all the nouns in the sentences given in Lesson XXVII. 
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XXIX. APPOSITIVE MODIFIERS 

1. Notice the office of the italicized words in these sentences: 

1. Webster, the lexicographer^ died in 1843. 

2. Webster, the statesman^ died in 1852. 

The words lexicographer and statesman distinguish the two 
men who bore the name Webster. They modify the noun Web- 
ster, 

% In this sentence, 

That is a bust of Milton, the poet, 

the word poet shows what Milton is spoken of. In a sense, poet 
modifies the noun Milton, A noun so used is called an apposi- 
tive modifier^ or it is said to be in apposition with the noun it 
modifies. Sometimes it is called an explamatory modifier. 

Rule: 

A noun or a pronoun used to modify another noun 
by denoting the same person^ place, or thing, is 
by apposition in the same case. 

S, In what case is Webster in the first sentence under 1 ? Why ? 
In what case then is lexicographer F Why? Answer like ques- 
tions in regard to statesman and poet, 

4. Point out the appositive modifiers in these sentences, and 
state the case of each: 

1. Have you met Mr. Jones, tKe new teacher? 

2. We bought the com from Mr. Smith, the farmer. 

3. The man on horseback is Captain Kirk, the marshal of 
the day. 

4. Arnold, the traitor, was an unhappy man. 
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5. "The Conquered Banner,"" a beautiful poem, was writ- 
ten by Father Ryan, the "Poet Priest.'^ 

6. Major Andre, the spy, was executed. 

5. Parse all the nouns in the foregoing sentences. 

XXX. A REVIEW 

1. How are sentences classed as to meaning? Give examples. 

2. How are sentences classed as to form ? Give examples. 

3. Write a sentence containing an adjective clause; one con- 
taining an adverb clause; one containing a noun clause. 

4. What is a proposition ? Inflection? Construction? Modi- 
fication ? 

5. What is a subordinate clause? A principal clause? A 
member? 

6. Write a simple sentence containing a compound subject; 
one containing a compound predicate; one containing a com- 
pound object; one containing a compound predicate nominative. 

7. Name the four grammatic structures. Illustrate. 

8. What is grammar? What are the essential elements of 
the sentence? The principal elements? Name the other ele- 
ments of the sentence. 

9. Name the classes of nouns and give an example of each. 

10. What is gender? How many genders are there? Give 
examples. Name the ways in which gender may be denoted, 
and give an example of each. 

11. What is person? Illustrate. 

12. What is number? State ways in which different classes 
of nouns form the plural, and give examples. 

13. What is case? How many cases are given? Which case 
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is distinguished by inflection ? In what case is the subject of a 
sentence? A predicate noun? The object of a verb? The ob- 
ject of a preposition? An appositive? 

14. How many rules for the use of capitals do you know? 
State and illustrate each. 

15. How many rules for the use of the period do you know? 
State and illustrate each. 



XXXI. PRONOUNS— SUBSTANTIVES 

Definition : 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun; (yr^ a 
word used to represent an object without nam- 
ing it, 

1. Tell why the italicized words in the following sentences 
are pronouns: 

1. Henry has prepared his lesson. 

2. / shall try to do my duty. 

3. You have placed me under obligations to you. 

4. We do not know what the future may have in store for its. 
Definition : 

The word for which a pronoun stands is called its 
Antecedent. 

2. Nouns and pronouns are often called Substantives. We 
should know the meaning this word has in grammar. 

Definition: 

A Substantive is a noun or any word or other struc- 
ture used to fill the usual office of a noun in the 
sentence. 
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2. Pronouns are variously classified by different authors. We 
here notice only these classes: 1. Personal Pronouns; 2. Inter- 
rogative Pronouns; 3. Relative Pronouns; 4. Adjective Pronouns. 

3. A Personal Pronoun shows by its form whether it represents 
the person speaking, the person spoken to, or the person or 
thing spoken of. 

Example: I, you, he. 

4. Who^ whichy and what^ when used in asking questions, are 
called Interrogative Pronouns, 

Example: Who invented the telephone? 

5. A Relative Pronoun introduces a subordinate clause. 
Example: It was Prof. Bell who invented the telephone. 

6. Classify the italicized pronouns in the following sentences : 

1. Who built the Pyramids? 

2. We do not know who built them, 

3. / wish t/ou would tell u>s. 

7. Write a sentence containing a personal pronoun; one con- 
taining an interrogative pronoun; one containing a relative pro- 
noun. 



XXXII. MODIFICATIONS OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

1. Personal pronouns have person^ number^ gender^ and case. 

2. Personal pronouns are more fully inflected than any other 
class of words in English. What is inflection? 

3. Inflection of nouns or pronouns is called Declension. 

4. Following is the full declension of the personal pronouns: 
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DECLENSION 

Singular First Person Plural 

Nominative^ I we 

Possessive^ my, or mine our, or ours 

Objective^ me us 

Second Person 

Nom,y you (or thou) you, or ye 

Poss.^ thy, thine, your, or yours your, or yours 

06;., you, or thee you 

Third Person — Masculine 
Nom.^ he they 

Poss,<, his their, or theirs 

06/., him them 

Third Person — Feminine 
JVbw., she they 

Poss,^ her, or hers their, or theirs 

06/., her them 

Third Person — Neuter 
Nom,^ it they 

Poss,^ its their, or theirs 

06/., it them 

5. Write eight sentences using different pronouns as subjects. 

6. Write sentences illustrating uses of all the possessive pro- 
nouns. 

7. Write sentences using the objective case forms of the pro- 
nouns. 

8. Write sentences containing predicate pronouns. 
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XXXIII. MODIFICATION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

(continued) 

1. The forms thy^ thine ^ thee, and ye occur frequently in the 
Bible. In modem English they are seldom used except in poetry 
and in prayer. 

% The possessive forms my^ thy^ your, his, her, and its are used 
when the modified noun is expressed. When the noun is omitted, 
miney thine, ours, yours, his, hers, and its are used. Notice that 
Aw and its are in both classes. 

Examples: 1. This book is mine. This book is my book. 

2. That knife is yours. That knife is your knife. 

3. This watch is his. This watch is his watch. 

Write sentences showing how the other possessive forms are 
used. 

3. The forms mine, thine, yinirs, hers, and his, used without a 
modified noun, have the constnwtion of the nominative or obfec- 
tive case, though they have the possessive form. 

Examples: 1. Your book is new, mine is old. 

2. That book is yours, this is his. 

3. She found my book, and I found hers. 

Mine is the subject of a proposition, a nominative construc- 
tion. Yours and his have the construction of the predicate nomi- 
native. Hers is the object of the \erh Jbund, an objective con- 
struction. 

4. Sometimes the word self or selves is added to some form of 
a personal pronoun; as, myself) yourselves, etc. The pronouns 
so formed are called compound personal pronouns to distinguish 
them from the simple personal pronouns given in Lesson XXXII, 4. 

5. The following are the compound forms: 
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Singular — myself, thyself, yourself himself herself^ itself. 
Plural — ourselves, yourselves, themselves. 

These pronouns have no possessive form, and the objective is 
the same as the nominative. They are used mainly for emphasis 
or reflexively. 

Examples: 1. You did it yourself. (Emphatic.) 

2. He is unjust tcLhimself. (Reflexive.) 

6. Notice that only the pronouns of the third person singular 
have gender forms. In other pronouns gender is determined 
from the context. 



XXXIV. EXERCISE IN USING PERSONAL 
PRONOUNS 

1. Write nine sentences, using a personal pronoun as the sub- 
ject of each. Do not use the same pronoun in any two sen- 
tences. 

2. Write eight sentences, using a personal pronoun as the ob- 
ject of the verb in each. Do not use the same pronoun twice. 

3. Write eight sentences, using a personal pronoun as the ob- 
ject of a preposition in each, using no pronoun more than once. 

4. Write eight sentences, using a personal pronoun as a posses- 
sive modifier in each. 

5. Write nine sentences, using a personal pronoun as a pred- 
icate nominative in each. What case form did you use in each 
of the first nine sentences ? In the second group ? In the third 
gioup? In the fourth group? In the fifth.? 

6. Write nine sentences, using compound personal pronouns. 
Tell whether each is used reflexively or for emphasis. 
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XXXV. CPNCORD OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

1. By concord in grammar we mean the agreement of one part 
of speech with another in gender, person, number, or case. 

2. Notice that we can not say. The man shut her eye, or their 
eye, or its eye, or my eye, or yottr eye. We say, The man shut 
his eye. 

The antecedent, man^ is third person, singular, masculine. The 
pronoun must be third person, singular, masculine. Hence his 
is the correct form. 

Rule: 

A pronoun must agree with its antecedent in gender, 
person, and number. 

3. Show the concord of pronoun and antecedent in each of 
these sentences : 

1. Every girl should follow her mother^s advice. 

2. Every boy should imitate his father^s virtues. 

3. Good pupils obey their teacher^s instructions. 

4. Riches make themselves wings. 

5. Light the lamp and set it on the stand. 

6. Instinct teaches the bird how to build Us nest. 

Remark : Sometimes the neuter pronoun is used to refer to a child, or to 
an animal, when sex is not taken into account. 

4. Write a sentence containing: 

1. A personal pronoun, masculine, singular. 

2. A personal pronoun, feminine, plural. 

3. A personal pronoun, neuter, singular. 

4. A personal pronoun, feminine, singular. 
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5. It should be observed that a pronoun may or may not be in 
the same case as its antecedent. The case of a pronoun is deter- 
mined by its use in the sentence and without reference to the 
antecedent. 

Example : John has returned to school, and he will soon over- 
take his class. 

Notice (1) that John is the antecedent of he and his; (2) that 
he is in the same case as John because it is used in the same way; 
(3) that his is not in the same case as John^ because it is not used 
in the same way; (4) that both he and his are third person, sin- 
gular, masculine, to agree with the antecedent, according to rule 
given under % 

XXXVL CONCORD OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

(continued) 

1. Two antecedents connected by and usually require a plural 
pronoun ; as, John and James lost their books. 

2. Two singular antecedents connected by or or nor require a 
singular pronoun; eus, 

1. James or John has lost his book. 

2. Neither James nor John has lost his book. 

3. Singular subjects modified by each, no, or every, are taken 
separately and require a singular pronoun, though they may be 
connected by and; as, 

1. Each man and boy is expected to do his duty. 

2. Every wife, every mother, and every sister, clapped her 
hands. 

4. Singular antecedents of different genders, when taken sep- 
arately, or a singular antecedent of the common gender, may take 
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a pronoun of the masculine gender rather than the feminine gen- 
der; as, 

1. Each boy and girl is required to study his lesson. 

2. Each pupil is requested to study his lesson. 

Some prefer to say, Each boy and girl is requested to study his 
or her lesson; and, Each pupil is requested to study his or h^r 
lesson. These forms are correct; but they are awkward, and 
should not be used. 

Some say, Each boy and girl are expected to study their lessons. 
This is clearly incorrect. 

It is usually better to avoid these difficulties by saying, All 
boys and girls are expected to study their lessons; and, All pupils 
are requested to study their lessons. 

5. A collective noun requires a singular pronoun when refer- 
ence is made to the collection as a unit, and a plural pronoun 
when reference is made to the individuals composing the collec- 
tion; as, 

1. The committee hcts rendered its decision. 

2. The committee have found that they can not agree. 

6. Choose the correct one of the forms in the parenthesis in 
each of these sentences, and in each case state the reason for your 
choice: 

1. One of you has lost (his, her, your) book. 

2. The jury could not agree, and (it, they) asked to be dis- 
charged. . 

3. Now, boys, I wish each one of you to decide for (himself, 
themselves). 

4. Every man and woman must bear (his, her, their) own 
burdens. 
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5. Every passenger must show (his, her, their) ticket. 

6. Neither would admit that (he, she, they) was wrong. 

7. Every hill and every mountain has (its, their) echo. 

8. There is no day and no night without (its, their) cares. 

XXXVII. EXERCISE IN USE OF PERSONAL 
PRONOUNS 

Write sentences containing pronouns as stated in the following: 

1. First, nominative, plural; 

2. Second, objective, plural; 

8. Third, feminine, objective, singular; 

4. Third, neuter, possessive, singular; 

5. Third, neuter, possessive, plural; 

6. Third, feminine, possessive, singular; 

7. First, possessive, plural; 

8. First, objective, singular; 

9. Second, possessive, plural; 

10. Third, masculine, objective, singular; 

11. First, nominative, singular; 

12. Second, nominative, plural; 

13. First, possessive, singular; 

14. Third, feminine, nominative, singular; 

15. First, objective, plural; 

16. Third, neuter, objective, plural; 

17. Third, masculine, objective, plural; 

18. Third, feminine, objective, plural; 

19. Second, nominative, singular; 

20. Second, possessive, singular. 
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XXXVIII. MODIFICATIONS OF INTERROGATIVE 
AND RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

L What is an interrogative pronoun? 

2. The interrogative pronouns are whoy which^ and whai^ used 
in asking questions. 

3. Who^ which^ what^ and that^ when used to introduce sub- 
ordinate clauses, are called relative pronouns, 

4u These pronouns are not inflected to denote number; that is, 
each of them has the sameybrm for the singular as for the plural. 

5. These pronouns are not inflected to denote gender. 

6l These are the case-forms of who: Nom., who; Poss., whose; 
Obj..» whom. 

7. These are the case-forms of which: Nom. and Obj., which; 
Poss^ whose. 

8l nat and what are not inflected to denote ca>se. 

9. Who usually refers to persons; what and which usually refer 
tu things; that may refer to persons or things, in some cases be- 
ing preferable to wtu) or which. 

lOl Tell whether the italicized words in these sentences are 
interrogative or relative pronouns, and state reason in each case: 

1. Whose book is it? 

2, I do not know whose book it is. 

3w I know the man who lives in that house. 

4, Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of 
the ungodly. 

5, Henry found the book, which had been lost. 

6, Henry found the book that was on the table. 

^ ll'AiVA and whtU in interrogative sentences are often adjectives ; as. Which 
\y^ did you bring? What building is that? 
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7. Have you read the life of Alexander Hamilton, who 
was killed by Aaron Burr? 

8. Have you seen the gun with which the man was killed? 

9. Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 
TTiat every man in arms should wish to be? 

10. I met my friend, whom I had not seen in years. 

11. I met a friend thai I had not seen in years. 

11. Point out all the pronouns in the foregoing sentences, and 
state the construction of each. 

XXXIX. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS 

1. Tell to what part of speech each italicized word belongs: 

1. This book is mine, but that book is yours. 

2. Each boy should study his lesson. 

3. AU people should be honest. 

2. Tell to what part of speech each italicized word belongs : 

1. This is my book, but that is yours. 

2. Each shoald study his lesson. 
S. All should be honest. 

3. In the first group of sentences, this^ that^ facA,and all modify 
nouns, and are therefore adjectives. In the second group of sen- 
tences, these words take the place of nouns, and may therefore be 
called pronouns. Such words are classed as adjective pronouns. • 
DEFiNmoN : 

An adjective used as a pronoun is called an Adjec- 
tive Pronoun. 

4. Adjective pronouns are usually divided into two classes, 
namely. Demonstrative Pronoims and Indefinite ProTunins, 
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5. Demonstrative pronouns are so called because they show def- 
initely what objects they represent; demonstrative means showing. 

Examples: this and th^ese^ that and those. 

6. Indefinite pronouns do not definitely show what particular 
objects they represent. 

These are indefinite pronouns: each, every, either, ndther, 
some, any, all, one, none, etc. 

7. All these words should be considered adjectives when used 
to modify nouns, and adjective pronouns when they stand alone. 

8. This has these for its plural, and that has those for its plural. 
The plural of other is others, and the plural of one is ones. Other 
adjective pronouns are not inflected to denote number. 

9. Adjective pronouns are not inflected to denote gender or 
person; a few are inflected to denote the possessive case; as, one, 
oiw^s; other, other'^s, 

XL. EXERCISE IN PRONOUNS 

1. State the class and the construction of each pronoun in 
these sentences : 

1. This book is large, that is small. 

2. This is the house that Jack built. 

3. The little boy lost his ball. 

4. Whose house is that.? 

5. I know the mjan who owns it. 

6. Those that sow should reap. 

7. To whom did you lend your knife.? 

8. Will you visit my friend and me? 

9. Whom did he see.? 

10. Heaven helps those who help themselves. 
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11. Those who shpw mercy shall receive mercy. 

12. Every man should do his duty. 

Tell which of the foregoing sentences are simple, which com- 
plex, and which compound. 

2. Fill the blanks in these sentences with pronouns: 

1. They came to see my brother and . 

2. It was . 

3. I think it was . 



4. It is who have gone. . 

5. and were late. 

6. I know the man of you speak. 

7. and brother were there. 

8. You asked and to go. 

9. It was spoke. 

10. They disappointed and . 

3. Give the case of each pronoun in the sentences under 2. 

XLI. PARSING PRONOUNS 

To parse a pronoun is to state: (1) its class; (2) its antecedent; 
(3) its gender; (4) its person; (5) its number; (6) rule for its gen- 
der, person, and number; (7) its construction and case; (8) rule 
for case. 

Example 1. John has learned his lesson. 

His is a personal pronoun, masculine, third, singular, to agree 
with its antecedent John. 
Rule: 

A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender^ per- 
son^ and' number. 
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His is in the possessive case and is-used as a possessive modi- 
fier of the noun lesson. 

Rule: 

A pronoun used to modify a noun and denoting a 
different person or thing is in the possessive case. 

Example 2. We admire people who are brave and true. 

We is a personal pronoun, common gender, first, plural, to 
agree with its antecedent, which represents a class of persons of 
whom the speaker is one. Rule. 

We is used as the subject of the verb admire^ hence it is in the 
nominative case. Rule. 

Who is used to introduce a subordinate clause, hence it is a 
relative pronoun. It is common gender, third, plural, to agree 
with its antecedent people. Rule. 

It is used as the subject of the finite verb are^ hence it is in 
the nominative case. Rule. 

Example 3. It was a bird that was kilied. 

To understand the syntax of this sentence, put it in this form : 
It that was killed was a bird; or in this: It (the thing) that was 
killed was a bird. 

It is a personal pronoun, neuter, third, singular, to agree with 
its antecedent, thing understood. Rule. 

It is used as the subject of the verb was^ hence it is in the 
nominative case. Rule. 

That is a pronoun used to introduce a subordinate clause, hence 
it is a relative pronoun. It is neuter, third, singular, to agree 
with its antecedent it^ representing thing understood. Rule. 

That is used as the subject of the verb-phrase was killed^ hence 
it is in the nominative case. Rule. 
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Example 4. Who ate the cake? 

We know that who is an interrogative pronoun, because it is 
here used in asking a question. We also know by inspection 
that it has the nominative form, and we know, too, that this 
form is correctly used here, because it is the subject of the sen- 
tence. As who is not inflected to denote gender, person, or num- 
ber, we cannot determine these properties from the^/bnw of who; 
and as the context does not reveal the antecedent, we have no 
way of knowing the gender, person, or number of who. 

If we answer the question by saying. The children ate the 
cake, then we may say that who agrees with its stibsequentj chil- 
dreriy in gender, number, and person. Some do this, but it is 
not very satisfactory. 

Example 6. You try this plan and I will try that. 

Thai may be pai^sed as an adjective, modifying the noim plan 
understood, or as an adjective pronoun, thus: 

TTuit is an adjective, used here to take the place of a noun, 
hence it is an adjective pronoun. It is not inflected to denote gen- 
der, person, number, or case. As it represents plan understood, 
it may be said to be neuter gender, third, singular to agree with 
its antecedent plan. Rule. 

It is used as the object of the verb-phrase zvill try^ hence it is 
objective in case from its construction. Rule. 

Parse all the pronouns found in Lesson XL. 



XLII. PARSING PRONOUNS 

Parse all the pronouns found in the eleven sentences given 
under 10 in Lesson XXXVIII. 
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XLIIL PARSING PRONOUNS 

Parse all the pronouns found in the six sentences given under 
3 in Lesson XXXV, and under 6 in Lesson XXXVL 



XLIV. ADJECTIVES— CLASSES 

Definition: 

An Adjective is a word used to modify a noun, pro- 
noun, or other substantive.^ 

1. A Descriptive Ac^ective modifies by expressing some quality; 
as, large men, good children. 

2. A Definitive Adjective points out or limits without expres- 
sing any quality; as, those men, some children. 

3. A Proper Acljective is one derived from a proper name; as, 
American, from America; Jeffersonian, from Jefferson. 

A proper adjective should begin with a capital letter. 

4. A, an, and the are definitive adjectives. They are sometimes 
called articles, A and an are called indefinite articles; the, the 
definite article, A and an are used only before singular nouns. 
The is used before singular or plural nouns. A is used before a 
word beginning with a consonant sound. An is used before a 
word beginning with a vowel sound. 

5. Adjectives that denote number are called Numeral Adjec- 
tives, 

1 Logically and in fact, an adjective expresses an attribute of the object rep- 
resented by the noun or pronoun, and not an attribute of a noun or pronoun. 
In grammar, however, we say that " an adjective modifies a noun or a pro- 
noun''' (1) for brevity of expression, and (2) to state the grammatical relation 
of one word to another wcrrd in the sentence. The teacher should, in oral 
instruction, lead pupils to see the logical relations of ideas as well as the 
grammatical relations of words. 
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6. Numeral Adjectives are divided into Cardinals^ Ordinals^ 
Mtdtiplkaiives^ and Fractionals, 

7. A Cardinal denotes the number of objects; d&^four^jifty. 

8. An Ordinal denotes the position of an object in a series; 
ss^Jimrth^ jtftieth. 

9. A Midtiplicative denotes how many fold; 2i&^ fourfold^ fifty- 
fold. 

10. A Fractional adjective denotes a fractional part; as, He 
owns a fourth interest. 

11. Write two sentences, each containing a descriptive adjec- 
tive; two, each containing a definitive adjective; two, each contain- 
ing a proper adjective; two, each containing the definite article; 
two, each containing an indefinite article; four, each containing 
a numeral adjective. 

XLV. INFLECTION OF ADJECTIVES 

1. This and thai are inflected to denote number. Other defini- 
tive adjectives are not inflected. 

2. Descriptive adjectives have but one modification. Compari- 
son. 

DEFiNmoN: 

Comparison is the modification of a descriptive ad- 
jective to denote relative degrees of quality pos- 
sessed by the object described. 

3. Descriptive adjectives have three degrees of comparison: 
Positive^ Comparative^ and Superlative. 

Definitions: 

The Positive Degree of an adjective denotes the sim- 
ple degree of quality in the object or class of ob- 
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jects described^ without express comparison witJi 
other objects; as^ a tall boy, high mountains. 

The Comparative Degree is the form employed to 
denote that the quality expressed by the adjective 
belongs to one of two objects or classes of objects 
in a higher or lower degree than to the other. 

Examples: This apple is sweeter than that. 

These apples are less sweet than those. 

The Superlative Degree is the form employed to de- 
note that the qvulity expressed by the adjective 
belongs to one of three or more objects in a 
higher or lower degree than to any of the others. 

Examples: The rose is the prettiest of all flowers. 
Jupiter is the largest of the planets. 

4. Adjectives of one syllable and some adjectives of two sylla-r 
bles add er to the positive to form the comparative, and est to 
form the superlative. 

Examples : 

Positive Comparative Superlative 
high higher highest 

sweet sweeter sweetest 

happy happier happiest 

able abler ablest 

5. Many adjectives of two syllables and nearly all adjectives 
of more than two syllables prefix more or less to the positive 
to form the comparative^ and most or least to form the super- 
laiive. 
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Examples: 

Positive . Comparative Superlative 

ambitious more ambitious most ambitious 

hopeful less hopeful leaM hopeful 
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XLVI. INFLECTION OF ADJECnVES (continued) 

1. Some adjectives are compared irregularly. 
Examples : 



Positive 


Comparative 


Superlative 


bad, ill, or evil 


worse 


worst 


far 


farther 


farthest 


1 


further 


furthest 


1 


former 


1 


1 


1 


foremost or first 


hind 


hinder 


hindermost, hindmost 


1 


inner 


inmost, innermost 


late 


later, latter 


latest, last 


little 


less 


least 


many 


more 


most 


much 


more 


most 


near 


nearer 


nearest 


1 


nether 


nethermost 


nigh 


nigher 


nighest, next 


old 


older, elder 


oldest, eldest 


1 


outer 


outmost, outermost 


1 


1 


topmost 


1 


utter 


utmost, uttermost 



1 Wanting. 
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2. Adjectives that in their simple form express the highest de- 
gree of a quality are not properly compared; as, perfect^ rounds 
extreme^ dead^ sole^ mffici€7it^ infinite^ immemorial^ swpreme^ etc. 

There can be no degrees in the quality expressed by such adjec- 
tives. We may consistently say, for example, that one thing is 
more nearly perfect than another. We can not, however, even 
think of one thing as perfect^ and at the same time of another 
thing as mxyre perfect. Such expressions are sometimes used, but 
they can not be defended. Their use indicates careless speech or 
illogical thought. 

3. State the rule for the spelling of the comparative and super- 
lative of each of these : red, dry, happy, brave. 

4. Write sentences using the three forms of each of these : 

glad true gracious shy 

sly hopeful deep tardy 

icy magnanimous sad tranquil 



XLVII. USE OF ARTICLES— Tiy/AS AND THAT 

1. Notice the force of the articles in these sentences: 

1. I have a red and white cow. 

2. I have a red and a white cow. 

3. He gave me a black and tan dog. 

4. He gave me a black and a tan dog. 

5. I saw the deaf and blind man. 

6. I saw the deaf and the blind man. 

How many cows are referred to in the first sentence.? In the 
second? How many dogs in the third sentence? In the fourth? 
How many men in the fifth? In the sixth? 
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Note that the repetition of the article before an adjective gives 
a singular noun a plural meaning; or, we may say that the article, 
thus repeated, shows that the noun is understood as if repeated. 

2. Notice the force of the articles in these sentences, all of which 
are correct: 

1. The right and the left hand were both hurt. 

2. The right and left hands were both hurt. 

3. The upper and the lower side are parallel. 

4. The upper and lower sides are parallel. 

5. He read the first and the second verse. 

6. He read the first and second verses. 

Note that when the article is repeated, the noun has the sin- 
gular form; and that when the article is not repeated, the noun 
has the plural form. 

3.. Write ten sentences showing the force of the articles as 
shown in 1 and 2. 

4. This and that have the plural forms these and those. 

5. Tliis and these refer to objects near at hand either in time 
or in space, while that and those refer to objects distant in time 
or in space. 

6. Many persons use these or those incorrectly for this or that 
in such sentences as the following: 

1. I like this kind of apples, but I do not like that kind. 

2. I bought many of this sort of flowers, and only a few 
of that sort. 

Note that in ^^this kind of apples^ the word this modifies Mnd^ 
not apples^ and that kind is singular, and therefore we should use 
this and not these. 
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6. Write eight sentences, using this correctly in two, these in 
two, th^ in two, and those in two. 



XLVIII. USE OF COMPARATIVES AND 
SUPERLATIVES 

1. Which of these sentences is correct? 

1. John is taller than any boy in his class. 

2. John is taller than any other boy in his class. 

Of course John is "in his class." He can not be taller than 
himself. Hence he can not be "taller than any boy in his class."" 
He may be "taller than any other boy in his class.'' 

2. Notice these two : 

1. Solomon was wiser than any man. 

2. Solomon was wiser than any other man. 

The words "any man" include Solomon. The words "any 
other man" do not include Solomon. 

Note that when the comparative degree is used, two persons 
or things or groups are compared. In the last sentence, for in- 
stance, "Solomon" and "other man" are compared. "Solomon" 
is called the ^brm^ term of comparison, and "other man" the 
latter term. 
Rule: 

When we use the comparative, the latter term must 
not include the former term. 

Apply this rule to the four sentences given under 1 and %. 

3. Write four correct sentences to illustrate the rule given 
under 2, and show in each case that the latter teini of comparison 
does not include the Jbrmer term. 
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4. State which of these sentences is correct: 

1. John is the tallest of his brothers. 

2. John is the tallest of the boys in the family. 

Notice that John is not one of "his brothers'^; but he is one 
of "the boys in the family.*" 

5. Which of these two is correct.? 

1. The teacher is the oldest pupil in the room. 

2. The teacher is the oldest person in the room. 

The term pitpU does not include the term teac/ier; the term 
person does include the term teacher. 

Rule: 

When the superlative degree is used, the latter term 
must include the former term. 

Apply this rule to the four sentences given under 4 and 6. 

6. Write four sentences illustrating the rule given under 6, and 
show in each one that the latter term includes the^/brm^r term. 

XLIX. USE OF COMPARATIVES AND 
SUPERLATIVES (continued) 

1. Write these sentences, using the superlative form instead of 
the comparative in each sentence, and making other necessary 
changes: 

1, Texas is larger than any other State in the Union. 

2. New York is larger than any other city in America. 

8. Queen Victoria's reign was longer than any other in Eng- 
lish history. 

4. The rose is prettier than any other flower. 
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5. I like peaches better than any other kind of fruit. 

6. This tree is taller than any other in the forest. 

7. Large mountains interest me more than any other object 
in nature. 

8. Mary is older than any of her sisters. 

9. The horse is more serviceable than any other animal. 
10. This pupil, more than any other, deserves the prize. 

Example : Texas is the largest State in the Union. 
2. Write these sentences, using the comparative instead of the 
superlative, and making the necessary changes: 

1. William is the oldest boy in the room. 

2. My mother was the youngest of five sisters. 

3. Rhode Island is the smallest State in the Union. 

4. Lake Superior is the largest lake in the United States. 
6. I like that picture best of all. 

6. Grammar is the most interesting of our studies. 

7. Many think Jefferson the greatest of American states- 
men. 

8. He has the handsomest house in town. 

9. The mocking-bird is the sweetest songster in the grove. 

10. He is the bravest boy in the crowd. 

11. An empty wagon makes the loudest noise. 
Example : William is older than any other boy in the room. 

L. PARSING ADJECTIVES 

To parse an adjective, state 

1. Why it is an adjective. 
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2. Its class. 

3. Compare it, if it can be compared. 

Example 1. Solomon was a wise man. 

Wise modifies the noun many hence it is an adjective. It modi- 
fies by expressing a quality, hence it is a descriptive adjective. 
Comparison: Pos., zcise; Comp., wiser; Sup., wisest. It is in the 
positive degree. 

Shorter Form: Wise is a descriptive adjective, in the positive 
degree, and modifies the noun man, 

ExAMPi^ 2. Monroe was the fifth president of the 
United States. 
The is a definitive adjective, limiting the meaning of the noun 
president without expressing quality. It can not be compared. 
It is sometimes called the definite article. 

Fifth limits the meaning of the noun president without expres- 
sing quality, hence it is a definitive adjective. It is used in num- 
bering, hence it is a numeral adjective. It denotes position in a 
series, hence it is an ordinal adjective. It can not be compared. 

Shorter Form: Fifth is a definitive, numeral, ordinal adjec- 
tive, limiting the meaning of the noun President. 

Parse all the adjectives found in the sentences given under 1 
and 2 in Lesson XLVII, and those under 1 and 2 in Lesson XLIX. 



LL VERBS— CLASSES 

Definition : 

A Verb is a word that asserts. 

1. A verb may assert action; as, Children play. 
% A verb may assert being; as, Animals exist. 
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3. A verb may assert state or condition; as, Babies sleep. 

4. A verb may assert ownership; as, He has a horse. 

1. A verb may assert of the subject an attribute expressed 
by an adjective or a substantive; as, 1. Calhoun was eloquerit. 
2. Calhoun was a statesman. 

Eloquent is called a predicate adjective. Statesman is called a 
predicate noun. 

2. Some verbs assert action that is received by some person or 
thing; as. Burr killed Hamilton. Hamilton wa>s killed by Burr. 

Such verbs are called transitive verbs. 
Definitions : 

A Transitive Verb is a verb asserting action that is 

received by some person or thing. 
An Intransitive Verb is a verb that does not assert 

action received by a person or thing. 

Examples of Intransitive Verbs: 1. Time is. 2. The col- 
umn stands on a rock. 3. Grass is green. 4. Water is a liquid. 
5. Birds fly. 

3. Sometimes the subject of a verb is not clearly determined 
in the mind of the speaker, and is represented by the pronoun 
it; as. It snows. It grows cold. Snows and grows are called 
impersonal verbs. 

Definition : 

An Impersonal Verb is one that has an indetermi- 
nate subject. 

4. The present tense (name form), the past tense,, and the past 
participle are called the Principal Parts of a verb. 
Definitions : 

A Regular Verb is one that forms its past tense and 
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past participle hy adding d or ed to the present; 

as, walk, walked, walked. 
An Irregular Verb is one that does not form its past 

tense and past participle by adding d or ed to 

the present; aw, write, wrote, written. 
A verb that has two or nmre forms for its past tense 

or past participle is called a Redundant Verb; 

as, hang, hung or hanged, hung or hanged. 
A verb that lacks some of its principal paj^ts is called 

a Defective Verb; as, quoth. 

Quoth is used only in the past tense, and only in the first and 
third persons, singular, of that tense. ' 

5. Write four sentences, each containing a transitive verb; 
four, each containing an intransitive verb; two, each containing 
an impersonal verb. 

6. Mention three regular verbs and explain why you think 
they are regular; three irregular verbs, and explain. 

7. Write one sentence in which the verb asserts action; one 
in which it asserts being; one in which it asserts state or condi- 
tion; one in which it asserts possession; two, in each of which the 
verb asserts an attribute of the subject, one expressed by an ad- 
jective and one by a substantive. 

LII. EXERCISE IN USE OF IRREGULAR VERBS 

1. For a list of irregular verbs, see Appendix B. 

The *-form and the present participle form are omitted in the 
list. The former may be formed by adding s to the name form, 
and the latter by adding inff to the name form. 
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2. Pupils should have abundant practice in the use of the forms 
of irregular verbs. For this one purpose it will be profitable for 
pupils to fill with the correct forms of many verbs such blanks 
as these: 

1. He to-day. 3. He now. 

2. They to-day. 4. He yesterday. 

Examples: 1. He begins to-day. 2. They begin to-day. 3. He 
is beginning now. 4. He began yesterday. 

3. The drill suggested in paragraph 2 will, in a limited way, ac- 
quaint pupils with the use of verb forms, and is therefore worth 
while if nothing better can be done. But this result, as well as 
some others of great value, can be accomplished by varying the 
forms of sentences, thus: 

1. He who begins by doing small things well may learn how 
to do great things. 2. Some people begin life with poor op- 
portunities and yet achieve great success. 3. Lincoln began 
life under adverse circumstances. 4. We may often avoid the 
necessity for haste by beginning early. 5. A task well begun 
is half done. 

4. Ten or more lessons in exercises suggested under 3 may be 
prepared and recited with profit. See Lessons LXI to LXIII, 
Part One. 



LIII. COMPLEMENTS OF VERBS 

1. Notice that in each of these sentences the verb forms a com- 
plete predicate without the aid of any other word: 

1. Boys run. 3. Kittens play. 

2. Girls sing. 4. Fish swim. 
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Such verbs are called verbs of complete predication^ and, by 
some authors, complete verbs. 

2. Notice that in each of these sentences the verb requires 
some other word or words to- complete the predicate: 

1. The hawk caught the chicken, 
% The child looks pcde. 

Such verbs are called verbs of incomplete predication, and, by 
some authors, incomplete verbs. 

That which is added to complete the predication is called a 
complement. Refer to dictionary for meaning of complement. 

3. Some verbs of incomplete predication require (1) an adjec- 
tive expressing an attribute of the subject, or (2) a noun, pro- 
noun, or other substantive denoting the same person or thing as 
the subject. The complement in either of these cases is called 
an attribute complement^ or subjective complement. 

4. Some verbs of incomplete predication require a noun, pro- 
noun, or other substantive denoting the person or thing that re- 
ceives, or is affected by, the action expressed by the verb. 

The complement in this case is called an object complement. 

5. It will of course be noticed that attribute complement^ or sub- 
jective complement^ is only another name for either predicate 
adjective, or predicate noun; and that the object complement is 
simply the object of the verb. 

6. In the case of verbs that take a subjective complement, some 
authors call the subjective complement the predicate, and they 
call the verb the copida. For example, in the sentence. 

Men are mortal, 
these authors say that Men is the subject, mortal is the predicate, 
and are is the copula, joining or linking the predicate to the sub- 
ject. The word copula means a link. 
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A verb that may be used as a copula is called a copulative 
verb. 

It may be noted that these grammarians are, on this point, in 
accord with logicians. Still most grammarians do not deem it 
necessary or advisable to make this distinction in a treatise on 
grammar. 

The verb be is the only pure copulative verb in the language; 
but other verbs that take subjective complements are called copu- 
lative verbs. 

7. Point out the object complements, the subjective comple- 
ments, and the copulative verbs in these sentences: 

1. The chfld seems sick. 7. The grass looks gi'een. 

2. Pigs drink swill.^ 8. The weevil destroyed the grain. 

3. Adams was president. 9. I have a body. 

4. Roses smell sweet. 10. I am a mind. 

6. The cloth feels smooth. 11. Liberty is precious. 

6. Mice gnawed the box. 12. Socrates was a philosopher. 

* 

LIV. VOICE 

1. Notice these sentences: 

1. Bancroft wrote the history. 

2. The history was written by Bancroft. 

In the first sentence, is Tm-ote transitive or intransitive.?* Why.? 
See Lesson LI, 2. What is the object? The subject? 

In the second sentence, is was written transitive or intransitive? 
Why? What receives the action expressed in the verb? What 
is the subject? 

2. Now study the following: 
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1. The Chinese eat rice. 

2. Rice is eaten by the Chinese. 

In regard to these sentences answer questions similar to those 
asked under 1. See Lesson LI, 2. 

3. Now study these: 

1. Gates defeated Burgoyne. 

2. Burgoyne was defeated by Gates. 

Note (1) that all the verbs used are transitive; (2) that in 
the first sentence of each pair the subject names the actor ^ and 
in the second, the subject names the person or thing that receives 
the act expressed by the verb; (3) that the verb in each case shows 
by its form whether the subject names the actor or the recipient 
of the action. 

Definitions: 

Voice is that modification of a transitive verb which 
shows whether the subject navies the actor ^ or the 
recipient of the action eoopressed by the verb. 

The Active Voice is that form of the verb which shows 
that the subject denotes the nctor. 

TTie Passive Voice is that form of the verb which 
shows that the subject denotes the recipient of the 
action. 

4. State the voice of the verb in each sentence given under 1, 
2, and 3. 

5. In the first sentence in each pair given under 1, 2, and 3, 
state the object. State the subject of the second sentence in 
each case. In each case the object of the verb in the active 
voice becomes the subject of the verb in the passive voice. Only 
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transitive verbs can have objects. Hence only transitive verbs 
can be put in the passive voice. As intransitive verbs can not 
be used in the passive voice, they are said to have no voice. 
Only transitive verbs have voice. 

6. Explain the voice of each verb in these sentences: 

1. Washington defeated Comwallis at Yorktown. 

2. Milton wrote "Paradise Lost.'' 

3. A victory was won by Greene. 

4. He spent his substance in riotous living. 

5. The crops were eaten by grasshoppers. 

6. "The Angelus" was painted by Millet. 

7. The railroad was built by Americans. 

8. Galileo invented the telescope. 

Copy the foregoing sentences, changing the voice of each verb. 

7. Write three sentences containing verbs in the active voice; 
three containing verbs in the passive voice. 



LV. MODE, OR MOOD^ 

1. Mode means manner. In grammar mode means the manner 
ofa^serting^ or, the form of the verb adapted to a manner of as- 
serting. 

^ Grammarians do not agree as to the number of Modes in the English verb. 
Some name and define only two, some three, some four, and others five. This 
author thinks it not necessary to distinguish the Potential and the Indicative 
Mode. He is also aware of ( 1 ) the fact that the forms that constitute the Sub- 
junctive Mode have but a limited use in modern English, and (2) the fact 
that the tendency is toward the disuse of these forms. Yet he has chosen to 
give the five modes in order that pupils may not be uninformed as to what 
other au&ors teach on this subject. 
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2. Study the manner of asserting in each of these sentences: 

1. John learns his lessons. 

2. John could learn his lessons. 

3. John, learn your lessons. 

4. If John learn his lessons, he will be excused. 
6. John desires to learn his lessons. 

6. John has a desire to learn his lessons. 

7. John, learning his lessons easily, often forgets them 
quickly. 

{a) In the first sentence, the verb asserts directly the fact that 
John learns. 

(6) In the second, it is stated that John could learn, or that he 
has the ability to learn, but it is not asserted as a fact that he 
does learn. 

(c) In the third, a command is conveyed in the verb learn. 

(d) In the fourth, the learning is represented as a condition. 

(e) In the fifth and sixth sentences, the act of learning is not 
asserted, but it is Tiamed in a. form of the verb which in the fifth 
does the work of a noun, and in the sixth the work of an adjective. 

(y) In the seventh sentence the act of learning is not asserted; 
it is merely assumed in a variation of the verb. 
DEFiNrnoNs : 

The form of the verb used to assert afoct is called 
the Indicative Mode, or Mood. The Indica- 
tive mode is also used in asking a direct question; 
aSy Does John learn? 
The Potential Mode is the form of the verb used to 
indicate power ^ necessity, liberty, duty, obligation, 
etc.; as, John could learn his lessons. 
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The Imperative Mode is the form of the verb used 

to make a commund or entreaty; as in the third 

sentence under 2. 
The Subjunctive Mode is the form of the verb used 

in dependent clauses expressing doubt ^ condition^ 

or purpose^ or implying denial. 

Examples: l.Ifhe accuse me^ I shall defend myself. 
2. If* I were he^ I should act differently. 

The dependent clause in the fii-st sentence expresses doubt. The 
subjunctive form, he accuse^ instead of the indicative form, he ac- 
cuseSf shows the doubt. In the second sentence, the clause If I 
were he very clearly implies a denial. It means this : If I were he 
(but I am not he). The subjunctive form, "I were^ implies the 
denial. 

3. The infinitive and the participle lack the power of asserting. 
They are therefore called verbals^ not verbs. 

The Infinitive can not be properly called a mode; for mode 
means manner of asserting^ and the infinitive does not assert. 
At best, it merely assumes action, being, etc., while a finite verb 
asserts action, being, etc. 

Definition: 

The Infinitive is a form of the verb, usually preceded 
by to, which, lacking the power of asserting but 
still showing the nature of the verb, is so used 
as to do the work of some other part of speech, 
usually that of a noun, an adjective, or an ad- 
verb. 

See fifth and sixth sentences under % 

4. The word learning in the seventh sentence is called a Parti- 
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ciple. The participle is not a mode, because it has not the 
power of asserting. 

Definition : 

A Participle is a variation of the verb, usually par- 
taking of the nature of tlie verb and adjective 
or of the verb and noun. 

The word participle means partaking', 

5. Write a sentence containing a verb in the indicative mode ; 
one containing a verb in the potential mode; one containing a 
verb in the imperative mode; one containing a verb in the sub- 
junctive mode; one containing an infinitive; one containing a 
participle. 

LVI. TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE 

1. We have learned that in grammar tense means time. The 
word tense is applied to verb forms to denote the time to which 
they usually refer. 

% There are three divisions of time: Present, Past, and Future, 

3. There are three Absolute Tenses: Present Tense, Past Tense, 
and Future Tense. 

Examples : 

Present Tense, John learns (now, to-day, at present). 
Past Tense, John learned (then, yesterday, in the past). 
Future Tense, John will learn (then, to-morrow, in the future). 

4. To express nice distinctions, however, we have these six 
regular tense forms in the indicative mode: 

„ ^. ( 1, John learns. 

Present Time \ ^ i 7 7 

I 2. John fias learned. 
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. ^. John learned. 
John had learned. 






.5. John wiU learn. 
6. John tinll have learned. 



The first, third, and fifth are called the Absolute Tenses. 
The second, fourth, and sixth are called the Relative Tenses. 
6. The Relative Tenses denote completed action, etc. They are 
therefore usually called Perfect Tenses. 

6. The Present Perfect Tense asserts something as completed 
at the present; as, John has learned. 

7. The Past Perfect Tense asserts something as completed in 
the past; as, John had learned his lesson when (or before) the 
bell rang. 

The past perfect tense is sometimes called the pluperfect tense. 

8. The Ftdure Perfect Tense asserts something as completed 
in the future; as, John wiU have learned his lesson by (or before) 
noon. 

Note that the past perfect tense usually asserts something as 
completed at or before some past time designated^ and that the 
future perfect tense asserts something as completed ai or before 
somejuture time designated. See 7 and 8. 

9. In the following sentences, classify the verbs as to form 
(regular or irregular) and meaning (transitive or intransitive), 
tell the voice of each transitive verb, and give the tense of each 
verb. 

1. James came. 

2. The pail was made by a tinner. 

3. He will have gone before Friday. 

4. Wendell loves his mother. 



TENSE 

6. Wendell is loved by his mother. 

6. The thief will be caught by the sheriff. 

7. He had finished his task when we came. 

8. A tailor made the coat. 

9. Mary reads well. 
10. Henry has gone. 
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LVII. MODIFYING TENSE FORMS IN THE 
INDICATIVE 

1. The English language perhaps excels any other in number 
and variety of forms adapted to the expression of different shades 
of meaning. In the last lesson were given the regular tense 
'forms of the indicative mode. Sometimes it is desirable, how- 
ever, not only to denote the absolute or relative time of an oc- 
currence, but also to indicate emphasis, negation, interrogation, 
etc. For these purposes other modifying forms are used. Most 
of these forms are shown in the following 



Synopsis. 
He rides. (Indefinite.) 
He is riding. (Progressive.) 
He does ride. (Emphatic.) 
Does he ride? (Interrogative.) 
He does not ride. (Negative.) 



Tense 



{ 



20 



I- 



He has ridden. (Complete.) 
He has been riding. (Progressive.) 
He has not ridden. (Negative.) 
Has he ridden ? (Interrogative.) 
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Tense < 



I 



I 



i|i 



I 



He rode. (Indefinite.) 
He did ride. (Emphatic.) 
He was riding. (Progressive.) 
Did he ride.? (Interrogative.) 
He did not ride. (Negative.) 

He had ridden. (Indefinite.) 
He had been riding. (Progressive.) 
He had not ridden. (Negative.) 
. Had he ridden? (Interrogative.) 

He will ride. (Indefinite.) 
He will be riding. (Progressive.) 
He will not ride. (Negative.) 
Will he ride.? (Interrogative.) 

'' He will have ridden. (Indefinite.) 
He will have been riding. (Progressive.) 
He will not have ridden. (Negative.) 
. Will he have ridden? (Interrogative.) 
Pupils should note that in some cases the modification is made 
by inflection, and in others by changing the order of the words. 
Point out illustrations. 

2. In succession, substitute the following words for the pro- 
noun he and recite to the teacher the foregoing synopsis, making 
the necessary inflections: 

I we you 

they Mary and I Mary and John 

3. In succession, substitute the following verbs for the verb 
rwfe, and recite the synopsis to the teacher: 

sing go write eat 



1.1 
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LVIII. TENSES IN THE POTENTIAL MODE 

1. The Potential Mode has four tenses: Present^ Present Per- 
Jecty Past^ and Past Perfect. 

2. The following are given as the signs of the potential mode: 
may J can^ must, might, could, wmdd, and shovld, 

3. May, cofn, and must, are said to be the signs of the present 
tense; as, I may write. He can go. We must stay. 

4. Might, could, would, and should are said to be the signs of 
the past tense; as, I might write. He could go. We should stay. 
He would leave. 

5. May, can, and must, followed by have, are called the signs 
of the present perfect tense; as, He may have gone. He must 
have stayed. 

6. Might, could, would, and shmdd, followed by have, are given 
as the signs of the past perfect tense; as, He might have gone. 
He should have remained. 

7. The several tense forms of the potential mode are shown in 

this 

Synopsis. 

Present Tense. He may, can, or must ride. 

Present Perfect Tense. He may, can, or must have ridden. 

Pa^ Tense. He might, could, would, or should ride. 

Past Perfect Tense. He might, could, would, or should have 

ridden. 

8. The potential mode forms are also used in asking questions; 
as. Can he ride? May I go.? 

9. Write a s3niopsis of the verb write in the potential mode, 
using we as the subject; write a synopsis with the verb sing, using 
you as the subject; change the statements in your last synopsis 
to questions. 
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10. It should be noted that the tense forms given for the po- 
tential mode do not always accord with the corresponding divi- 
sions of time. For example, should is given as one of the signs 
of the/^flw^ tense in this mode; but should does not always refer 
to past time. 

Example : Children, you should obey your parents. 

This refers, not to the past, but to the present and future. 
Could is also given as the past tense of can, and might as the past 
tense of may, etc. Might is a variation of may, could is a varia- 
tion of can, and should is a variation of shall; but, in modem 
English at least, it is an evident error to class might, could, 
would, and should as pa>st tenses, using tense in its ordinJGU*y mean- 
ing. 



LIX. TENSES IN THE OTHER MODES 

1. The Imperalive Mode is used in making a command, order, 
request, exhortation, prayer, etc. Commands are made in the 
present time. The command is executed, if at all, after the com- 
mand is given ; that is, in thejuture, immediate or remote. The 
command may, in fact, be given with a view to execution in the 
future; as. Pupils, bring your books to school to-nuyrrow. Still, 
as the command is given at present, the verb is said to be in the 
present tense. It is always the name form of the verb. 

2. The Imperative Mode has but one tense, the Present. 

3. The Subjunctive Mode has six tenses, the same as the in- 
dicative. 

4. The Infinitive has two tenses. Present and Present Perfect, 
Example: To ride. Present; To have ridden. Present Perfect. 
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LX. PERSON AND NUMBER IN VERBS 

li Notice the inflection of the verb in these sentences: 

1. I am here. 3. He is here. 

2. Thou art here. 4. We are here. 

Notice that as the subject changes in number and person the 
verb changes mjbrm. 
Definition: 

By Person and Number in the verb we mean its 
modification to denote its a^eement with the 
subject. 

2. Here is an old rule that is found in almost all grammars: 
Rule: 

A verb a^ees with its subject in number and person. 

So far as inflection is concerned, this rule has only a limited ap- 
plication in modern English, for the reason that the modem Eng- 
lish verb has almost no inflection to mark person and number. 

3. Leaving out the verb be and a few old forms of other verbs, 
the s found in the third person singular of the present and pres- 
ent perfect tenses of the indicative, is the only ending now used 
to mark person and number forms. But in inflected languages 
the verb generally changes its form to show its agreement both 
in person and in number with its subject. Because this general 
rule of language holds true in the few inflected forms of the Eng- 
lish verb, we still preserve it, as stated in 2. 

4. The imperative mode regularly ^ has but one person, the sec- 
ond. It has both numbers. Verbals have neither person nor num- 
ber. Other modes have the three persons and both numbers. 

1 For irregular imperative forms, see Liesson LII, Part Three. 
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LXL NOTIONAL AND AUXIUARY VERBS 

1. In the following sentences, notice which of the italicized 
verbs express meanings of their own, and which merely assist other 
verbs in expressing their meanings : 

1. The pupil has two pencils. 

2. The pupil has written his lesson. 

3. Fathers wHl their estates to their sons. 

4. The son will inherit his father^s estate. 

Observe (1) that in the first sentence, ha>s expresses a meaning 
of its own — the notion of ownership or possession; and (2) that 
in the second sentence, the principal notion is expressed in written^ 
while has merely helps to express this meaning. Observe also 
that in the third sentence, will expresses a meaning or notion of 
its own, while in the fourth sentence, will merely helps inherit to 
express its meaning. 

2. A verb that expresses a meaning or notion of its own is 
called a notional verb^ or a principal verb. 

3. A verb that is used to help another verb express its mean- 
ing is called an auanliury verb, Atunliary means helping or aid- 
ing. 

4. Notice, from sentences given under 1, that have and will are 
sometimes used as notional verbs and sometimes as auxiliary verbs. 
This is likewise true of do and be. 

5. Point out the notional verbs and the auxiliary verbs in these 
sentences: 

1. I shall go to church Sunday. 

2. He will do his duty. 

3. They do their work well. 
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4. They do study hard. 
6. They did their duty. 

6. They did try. 

7. They can learn. 

8. They could learn. 

9. They must go. 

10. They should remain. 

11. The letters were on the table. 

12. The letters were written neatly. 

13. He had two books. 

14. He had prepared his lesson. 

15. He wills that I go. 

6. Must^ do and its past form did^ shall and its variation should, 
can and its variation couldy may and its variation might, will and 
its variation wotdd, and all the variations of be and have are used 
as aiuriliary verbs, 

LXII. CONJUGATION OF AUXILIARY VERBS 

1. The inflection of verbs is called conjugation, 

DEFiNrrioN : 

Conjugation is the orderly arrangement of all the 
forms of a verb with reference to voice, mode, 
tense, number, and person. 

2. Conjugation of Do, 

Past Present 

Name Form S-Form Past Participle Participle 
Do does did done doing 
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Indicative Mode 

Pre9tni Tense Pagi Tense 

Angular Plural Singular Plural 

1. Ido We do 1. Idid We did 

2. Thou dost You do 2. Thou didst You did 

3. He does They do 8. He did They did 
or doth 

3. Do^ as a notional verb, is found in both voices, in all the 
modes, tenses, and persons, and in both numbers. 

4. Do^ as an auxiliary verb, is used with the name form of a 
notional verb in the emphatic, n^ative, and interrogative forms 
of the indicative present; did is similarly used in the indicative 
past. See Synopsis under Lesson LVII. 

5. Do^ as an auxiliary, is also used with the name form of a 
notional verb in the emphatic imperative; as. Do behave. Do 
get your lessons, 

6. Conjugation of Have, 

Past Present 

Name Form S-Form Past Participle Participle 
Have has had had having 

Indicative Mode 





Present Tense 


Past Tense 




Singular 


Plural 


Singular 


Plural 




1. I have 


We have 


1. Ihad 


We had 




9,. Thou hast You have 


2. Thou hadst 


You had 




3. He has 


They have 


3, He had 


They had 




or hath 








7. 


Have^ as a 


notional verb, is found in all modes, tenses, etc. 


8. 


Have^ as an 


I auxiliary verb 


, is used (1) with the past parti- 
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ciple of a notional verb in forming the present perfect tenses; 
(2) with the auxiliary wiU or shall and the past participle of a 
notional verb in forming the future perfect tense; (3) with to and 
the past participle of a notional verb in forming the perfect in- 
finitive. 

9. Had, as an auxiliary, is used with the past participles of 
notional verbs in forming the past perfect tenses. 

Note : Has is a shortened form of haves, ha(ve)s ; had, of haved; hath, of 
haveth; and hast, of havest. 

10. Conjugation of WiU and ShaU. 



Singular 

1 I i'"^' 

, fwilt 

fwill 
{shall 



1. We 



2. You 



3. He 



Singular 
fshould 
\would 



Indicative Mode 

Present Tense 

Plural 

JshaU 

twill 

fwill 

jshaU 

'■ ^^^ {shall 
Potential Mode 

PaM Teme^ 

Plural 

Jshould 

(would 



1. We 



2. Thou 



3. He 



fwouldst 



2. You 



Twould 



\shouldst *"' "" \should 

Jwould Jwould 

[should * ^ [should 

iSee Lesson LVIII, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 10. 
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11. Shall and shotdd are used only as auxiliary verbs. 

12. Wm, as a notional verb, is used in all modes, tenses, etc. 

13. Win and shally as auxiliary verbs, are used (1) with the 
narnejbrms of notional verbs, to form the future indicative; and 
(2) with have &x\dL the past participles of notional verbs, to form 
the future perfect indicative. 

14. For uses of will and shall^ and would and shotddy see Les- 
sons LXXVII and LXXVIIL 

LXIII. CONJUGATION OF BE 

1. Be, as a notional verb, is used in all modes, tenses, etc. Its 
uses as an auxiliary will be considered later. 

2. Conjugation. 

Past Present 

Name Form S-Form Past Participle Participle 
Be is was been being 

Indicative Mode 



Present Tense 


Past Ten^ 


Singtdar 


Plural 


Singular 


Plural 


1. I am 


We are 


1. I was 


We were 


2. Thou art 


You are 


2. Thou wast 


You were 


3. He is 


They are 


3. He was 


They were 



3. Write present perfect indicative forms of be. 

For use of the auxiliary have in this tense, see Lesson LXII, 8, 
(1), and Note under 9. 

4. Write the past perfect indicative forms of be. For use of 
auxiliary had in this tense, see Lesson LXII, 9. 

5. Write the future indicative forms of 6^. For use at shall and 
will as auxiliaries in this tense, see Lesson LXII, 13, (1), and 14. 
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6. Write the future perfect indicative forms of he. For use of 
shall and wUl as auxiliaries in this tense, see Lesson LXII, 13, 
(2), and 14. 

Suggestions to Teachers : In teaching conjugation, some teachers require 
pupils to commit to memory, with but little or no reflection as to use, the en- 
tire paradigm, and to recite it orally verbatim as a whole. Under this plan, 
the average pupil will feel that the conjugation is an abstract something, a 
matter foreign to his life and without interest to him. To learn it is a task 
to be dreaded. He may commit it and recite it ; but, as it is meaningless, it 
soon fades from memory and is gone. Other teachers, seeing that conjuga- 
tions learned as just stated are soon forgotten, conclude that it is useless to 
teach conjugation at all, and they refuse to teach it. In the opinion of the 
author, both these plans are erroneous. Conjugation should be taught ; but 
it should be taught properly. Pupils should be led to see that a conjugation 
is but the orderly arrangement of language forms with the use of which they 
are well acquainted. They should be led to discover that they are able to 
build up for themselves the conjugation of any verb. This, in fact, is precisely 
what they should do. Then conjugating a verb will be a matter of understand- 
ing, not of memory. 

The full conjugations of he and know may be found in Appendix C, to which 
reference may be made when necessary. 

LXIV. CONJUGATION OF GO^ 

1. Write the conjugation of the verb go for the six tenses of 
the indicative mode. 

% Write the conjugation of ^ for the potential mode. 

3. Conjugate the verb^ in the subjunctive mode, 

4. Give all the forms of ^o for the imperative mode. 
6. Give the verbals of ^. 

LXV. USES OF BE AS AN AUXILIARY 

1. The passive voice forms of any transitive verb are constructed 

by placing the past participle of the verb after the corresponding 

1 If necessary, see active voice forms of know as conjugated in Appendix C. 
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forms of the verb be. For example, the passive voice form of the 
verb see^ for the indicative, present, third, singular, is is seen^ 
which is made up of seerij the past participle of the verb see^ and 
M, the indicative, present, third, singular, of be. 

% Write the conjugation, in the passive voice, of the verb see 
for the six tenses of the indicative mode. 

3. Give the passive voice conjugation of see in the potential 
mode. 

4. Give the passive conjugation of ^^^ for the subjunctive mode. 
6. Give the conjugation for the passive imperative of see. 

6. Give the passive forms of the verbals of see. 



LXVI. SYNOPSES 

DEFiNrnoN: 

A Synopsis is an orderly arrangement of all the 
forms of a verb with reference to voice^ mode^ 
and tense in one person and one number. 

What is the difference between a conjugation and a s3aiopsis? 

1. Write a synopsis of the verb see^ using the third person, 
singular number.^ 

2. Recite, in the progressive form, a synopsis of the verb catchy 
using the first person, plural number.^ 

3. Recite, in the interrogative form, a synopsis of the verb take^ 
using the second person, plural number. 

4. Recite a synopsis of the verb gv.^ 

1 Are there any imperative mode forms in this synopsis? "Why? 
8 Are the passive voice forms included in this synopsis? Why? 
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LXVII. MODE FORMS AND USES 

1. A careful inspection of the mode forms as shown in the con- 
jugations given in Appendix C will enable the student to dis- 
cover wherein these forms differ in inflection, and, in a measure, 
as to use. Such an inspection should be made. 

2. It will be seen that many of the subjunctive forms are iden- 
tical with corresponding indicative forms; others are the same as 
the potential forms. It is important to give special attention 
to the difference between indicative and subjunctive forms in the 
present, present perfect, and peist tenses. 

3. As has been stated, indicative forms are used in direct asser- 
tions of facts, either positive or negative, and in direct questions 
inquiring about facts. As contrasted with these, subjunctive 
forms are used mainly in subordinate clauses expressing doubt, 
condition, or purpose, or implying denial. These clauses deserve 
special study. 

4. Notice that in each of these sentences the subordinate 
clause expresses doubt, or condition, or purpose : 

1. If it rain to-morrow^ I shall not go. 

2. ff there be a policeman in the audience^ let him come for- 
ward. 

S.Ifhe deny my statement^ I shall prove it. 

4^, If I he given a fair trials I shall be acquitted. 

5. Judge not, that ye he not judged. 

6. He should strive hard, lest heJuU. 

Note (1) that the subjunctive present tense form used in each 
of these cases is the name form of the verb; (2) that most of these 
clauses of doubt, condition, or purpose, suggest future time. 

Most grammarians j ustify this use of subj uncti ve forms. Many, 
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though not all, good writers and speakers, follow this usage. Per- 
haps the tendency is towards the disuse of these forms, and the 
substitution of indicative forms; as, 1. If it rains to-morrow, etc. 
2. If there is a policeman, etc. The writer thinks this tendency 
should be discouraged. 

6. Notice that in each of these sentences a denial is clearly im- 
plied in the subordinate clause: 

1. If I were he (but I am not), I should go. 
S. If I thought him honest (but I do not), I should defend 
him. 

3. If he were a Bedouin (but he is not), he could not be 
more savage. 

4. I wish that he were here (but he is not). 

Note (1) that in clauses implying denial, the past Jbrm of the 
verb IS always used, though referepce is made not to past time, 
but to present time; (2) that were is the only form of the verb 
be (except wert with thou) that may be correctly used. So far 
as the writer knows, all authors agree as to the correctness of this 
usage. 

LXVIII. MODE FORMS AND USES (continited) 

1. Notice the nature of the subordinate clause in each of these: 

1. If he is an Indian, he should be treated justly. 

2. If he is old, he is still active. 

Note (1) that each of these clauses expresses a supposition ad- 
mitted or conceded to be true; (2) that the verb has the indica- 
tive form. A clause of this kind is called a concessive clause. 

2. Sometimes we find a subjunctive form in an abridged sen- 
tence; as. 
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1. O that the day were done! 

2. Would that he were here. 
These sentences clearly mean : 

1. I wish that the day were done. 

2. I wish that he were here. 

Hence the subjunctive forms here used are accounted for in 6 
of Lesson LXVII. How ? 

3. It has been seen that the subjunctive forms are used mainly 
in subordinate clauses, often called subjoined clauses. Hence the 
name subjunctive, 

4. Point out the subordinate clauses, tell whether each expresses 
doubt, condition, purpose, or concession, or implies denial, and 
state whether the verb has the indicative or the subjunctive form -} 

1. I wish I were a boy again. 

2. If it is true, you need not tell it. 

3. If I am a Roman, I am ashamed of Rome. 

4. If it were so, I would have told you. 

6. If he come in time, I shall employ him. 

6. I wish he were my friend. 

7. He should take heed lest he fall. 

8. I will trust him though he slay me. 

9. If it be true, it will be found out. 
10. Unless he go, I shall go. 

5. Write two sentences containing clauses expressing doubt; 
two expressing condition; two expressing purpose; two express- 
ing concession; two implying denial. 

1 If necessary, the teacher should supplement this exercise with sentences 
taken from other sources. The distinctions here illustrated are important, 
and should be learned thoroughly. 
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LXIX. FORMS AND USES OF THE INFINITIVE 

1. The infinitive has voice and tense, but not mode, person, or 
number. 

2. The word infinitive means unlimited. The infinitive form 
of the verb is unlimited as to person and number; that is, it has 
no person or number forms or uses. 

Note : Verbs that have person and number are called finite verbs. 

3. The infinitive has two tenses: the present and the present 
perfect. For forms, see conjugations, Appendix C. 

4. The present tense is the name form of the verb, usually pre- 
ceded by to. The present perfect tense is the past participle of 
the verb, preceded by to have. 

6. The to is usually omitted in the present tense, active voice, 
after these verbs : bid, dare, feel, see, hear, let, and some others. 

Examples: 1. Let him (to) go. 2. I heard him (to) say it. 

To is also omitted after the auxiliaries may^ can^ nmst^ and wiU^ 
and their variations. 

Examples: 1. He may (to) go, meaning, He has permission to 
go. 2. He can (to) sing, meaning, He is able to sing. 

6. The infinitive usually performs the office of a noun, an ad- 
jective, or an adverb. 

Examples: 1. To lie is base (noun). 2. A hothouse is a trap 
to catch sunbeams (adjective). 3. Ripe apples are good to eat 
(adverb). 

Explain: why to lie is a substantive; wherein to caich is like an 
adjective in use; how to eai fills the office of an adverb. 

7. While the infinitive fills the office of a noun, adjective, or 
adverb, it still retains in part the nature of the verb, as will be 
seen in these cases: 
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(a) The infinitive of a transitive verb may. take an object like 

a verb. 

Example : Sportsmen like to catch game fish. 

The object of like is to catch gamejuth. What is the object 
of to catch? 

(6) An infinitive, like a verb, may be modified by an adverb. 

Example: We should learn to think quickly and correctly, 
and to act promptly and wisely. 

How is to think modified? To act? 

(c) An infinitive of a copulative verb may be followed by an 
adjective or a substantive expressing an attribute of the assumed 
subject^ of the infinitive. 

Examples: 1. The teacher asked the pupils to be attentive. 
What does attentive modify? 2. The witness said, "I believe this 
man to be the thief."' 

The noun thief' \^ used after the infinitive to be to complete the 
meaning, and it denotes the same person as man^ the assumed sub- 
ject ^ of to be. These cases closely resemble the use of the predi- 
cate adjective or noun with finite forms of copulative verbs. 

LXX. FORMS AND USES OF THE INFINITIVE 

(continued) 

1. The infinitive usually has no subject expressed or under- 
stood. Its subject is often indeterminate. 

Examples: 1. To tell the truth is noble. 
2. It is noble to tell the truth. 

2. When the infinitive has an assumed subject,^ the subject is 
in the objective case. 

Example: I believe him to be honest. 
iSee Lesson XXVIII, 6, Part Three. 
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The object of believe here is him to be Jumesty and him is the 
assumed subject of the infinitive to be, 

A subject is that of which something is asserted by a finite 
verb; an assumed subject is that of which something is assumed 
by an infinitive. 

Pupils should not fail to note this point of difference between 
the infinitive and the finite forms of verbs. Notice these sen- 
tences : 

1. I believe he is honest. 

2. I believe him to be honest. 

The distinction is apparent in the use of pronouns, but not in 
the use of nouns, because the nominative form of a noun is the 
same as the objective form. 

3. The same distinction should be noted in regard to predicate 
pronouns. 

Examples: 1. I believe it is he, 

2. I believe it to be him, 
Rule:^ 

Asa rule, the noun or pronoun following any form of 

a copulative verb, and denoting the same person 

or thing as the subject or the assumed subject, is in 

the same case a^ the subject or the assumed subject. 

Such sentences as the following are correct and are in accord 
with the rule just stated: It seems to be he. 

The subject It here represents some person under considera- 
tion. The sentence means, This person seems to be he. The 
predicate pronoun he means the same person as the subject of 
the finite verb seems. As the subject is in the nominative case, 
he is the correct form for the predicate pronoun. True, the com- 

1 For a single exception to this rule, see Lesson LXXII, 5. 
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plex copula is seems to fe, but the essential fact is that seems^ the 
principal element of the copula, is finite and therefore takes a 
subject and predicate pronoun both in the nominative case. This 
case should not be confused with those referred to under 2. 

4. Explain the construction, and account for the case form, 
of each italicized noun and pronoun in these sentences: 

1. I believe he is untruthful. 

2. I believe him to be untruthful. 

What is the object of believe in the first sentence? In the second? 
The subject oi is? The assumed subject of to he? 

3. I believe this mun is he, 

4. I believe this man to be him, 
6. I believe he is the man, 

6. I believe him to be the //tan. 

7. Do men think /am he? 

8. Do men think m^ to be him? 

9. Who do men think / am ? 

10. Whom do men think m£ to be? 

Note : 9 may be arranged thus : Men think / am who? And 10, thus : Men 
think meXohe whom? 

11. It is said to be he. 

12. They took her to be me, 

13. It appears to have been he, 

6. Give the construction of each infinitive in these sentences. 

LXXI. FORMS AND USES OF PARTICIPLES 

1. What is a participle? 

2. Participles have voice and tense forms, but not mode, per- 
son, or number forms. See Conjugations, Appendix C. 
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3. How many participles has an intransitive verb?. What are 
they? Give the participles of the verb swim. 

4. How many participles has a transitive verb? What are 
they? Give the participles of the verb see. 

5. The present participle, in its verbal nature, denotes un- 
finished action, etc.; as, seeing, hearing, 

6. The past participle, in its verbal nature, denotes finished 
action, etc. ; as, seen, heard. 

7. The present participle may fill the office of an adjective or 
a noun; as. We spent an hour in watching^ thfi JhlUng snow. 

What is the object of the preposition in^ What word modi- 
fies the noun snow? Watching, in its verbal nature, expresses 
action like a verb; it also does the work of a noun as the object 
of in. Falling expresses action like a verb, and also modifies the 
noun snow, like an adjective. 

The forms just noted should be distinguished from the verbal 
noun ending in i7ig, as used in this sentence : Thejalling of the 
snow is interesting to children. Here the vrord Jailing is used 
merely as the name of the action. It is therefore simply a com- 
mon noun, but as it is derived from a verb and names an action, 
it is classed as a verbal noun. 

8. The past participle is used as an adjective; as, 

1. Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 

2. Time spent is existence; used, is life. 
What does crushed modify? Spent? Used? 

9. Point out all the participles and the verbal nouns in the 
following sentences, and give the construction of each : 

1 Some grammarians call the participle, used as watching is here used, the 
gerund; others, the infinitive in ing ; others, the participial infinitive. 
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1. He was punished for breaking his promise. 

2. The thief, running swiftly, escaped his pursuers. 

3. The king, betrayed by his enemies, fled to his castle. 

4. An officer, riding up, told us the news. 

6. The boys were accused of breaking windows and of doing 
other mischief. 

6. The windows, broken by the explosion, fell to the 
ground. 

7. Being weary, I sat down to rest. 

8. The train, turning a curve, was thrown from the track. 

9. A corporal was shot for deserting his regiment. 

10. Grinding scissors is his trade. 

11. Driving their flocks, the Arabs crossed the great plain. 

12. Reading fine print tires the eyes. 

13. He was never accused of being too liberal. 

14. His amusement is skating. 

15. Having money in his pocket, he was independent. 

LXXn. NOUNS AND PRONOUNS USED WITH IN- 
FINITIVES AND PARITCIPLES, AND NOUNS AND 
PRONOUNS USED INDEPENDENTLY 

1. The active infinitive of a transitive verb may take an ob- 
ject; as, 

1. To know her is to love her, 

2. I remember to have met him once. 

2. The assumed subject of an infinitive is in the objective 

case;^ as. 

We invited them to go. 

^ See Lesson LXX, 1 and 2. 
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3. An active participle derived from a transitive verb, may 
take an object; as, 

Seeing him reminded me of you. 

The subject of reminded is seeing him. Him is in the objective 
case, the object of seeing. 

4. Notice the use of the pronoun with the participle in this 
sentence: 

He having invited us, we came. 

About the same meaning may be expressed in this form : 

Because he invited us, we came. 

In this sentence the subordinate clause, Because he invited us, 
fills the grammatical office of an adverb, modifying the verb came. 
Omitting the connective because^ and changing the verb invited 
into the participle having invited^ the subordinate clause becomes 
this expression : He having invited us. This expression has no 
grammatical connection with the principal clause, we came. Such 
expressions are said to be absolute^ and the noun or pronoun used 
in such an expression is usually said to be in the case absolute^ or 
the nominative case absolute,^ A noun or pronoun so used takes 
the name form. 

5. The nominoitive absolute should not be confused with such a 
construction as is shown in either of these sentences : 

1. He, having invited us, greeted us cordially. 

2. His having invited us caused us to come. 

In the first of these two sentences, the participle having invited^ 
in its adjective nature, modifies he^ the subject of the sentence. 
In the second, His having invited us is the subject of caused. 
But the absolute expression given under 4, He having invited us, 

^ Strictly speaking, a noun or pronoun so used has no case. 
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has no fframmatkcd connection with the sentence we came. Logi- 
cally it explains why we came. 

It should be observed, too, that, in the last sentence given, the 
possessive form of the pronoun Am, is corj-ectly used. It would 
be incorrect to use he or him in that place. His is the assumed 
subject of having invited. For explanation of this construction, 
see 11, Lesson XXIII, Part Three, and 7, Lesson XXVIII, Part 
Three. 

6. The name of a person or thing addressed is said to be in the 
nominative case by address; as, Johuy bring me the book. 

7. In this sentence from Tennyson, 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
the word tears is said to be in the nominative case by pkormsm. 

8. In the following couplet from Longfellow, the words Ship 
and Union are by some said to be in the nominative case by ex- 
clamation^ and by others in the nominative case by address: 

Sail on, sail on, O Ship of State ! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great ! 

9. In regard to cases noticed under 4, 6, 7, and 8, it should be 
observed (1) that all these nouns and pronouns have the nom- 
inative (or name) form; (2) that in syntax they are independent 
of the rest of the sentence and really have no case. These two 
facts are important. The names given may serve to distinguish 
the different uses of the nouns and pronouns, but otherwise these 
names are unimportant. 

10. Explain the construction, and account for the case form 
of each italicized noun and pronoun in these sentences: 

1. The sun having risen, the mist disappeared. 

2. The rising of the sun (fispelled the mist. 

3. The sun's rising dispelled the mist. 
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4. Tbe hoy^ spurring hh horse, rode on. 

5. Tlie bat/*s jcriting the letter so neatly secured the posi- 
tion. 

Notice that tbe participle vrilrmp as a Tcrb takes tiie object UtUr, and as 
a noun is modified by the possessive l-^^s ^ and is the subject of secured. 

6. I am aware of his harbig Tcritfen a book. 

7. All silencing' of discussion is an assumption of infaUibilUy. 

8. The cacklinff otgrese saved Rome, 

9. The boff, oh! where was he? 

10. To do no good is to do harm. 

11. Sail on, O siliTry moon, 

11. Give the construction of each infinitive and participle in 
the foregoing sentences. 



LXXra. PARSING \T»BS 

To pai^ a verb is to state (1) Whether it is r^ular or irr^u- 
lar; (2) Its principal parts; (3) Whether it is transitive or in- 
transitive; (4) Its voice; (o) Its mode; (6) Its toise; (7) Its 
person; (8) Its number; (9) Rule for person and number. 

Example 1. Homer i»Tote the Diad. 

JTroie asserts, hence it is a verb; its principal parts are write, 
wrote, written; the past tense and pist participle are not formed 
bv adding d or td to the present, hence it is irr^:ular; it asserts 
an action received bv an object, hence it is transitive; it shows 
by its form that its subject is the actor, Innice it is in the active 
voice; it asserts something as a feet, hence it is in the indicative 

^ If preferable, we may say that the «»;rw«iMl smf^jitci of this participle has 
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mode; it asserts a past act, hence it is in the past tense; it is in 
the third person, singular number, because its subject, Horner^ is 
third person, singular number. 

Rule: 

A vei^h agrees with its subject in person and nuviber. 

Shorter Form: Wrote is an irregular, transitive verb, active, 
indicative, past, third, singular. Rule. 

Example % Mary can sing. 

First Form : Can sing is an irregular, intransitive verb, poten- 
tial, present, third, singular. Rule. 

Second Form: Can is a defective verb; its other form is could. 
It is transitive, active, indicative, present, third, singular. Rule. 

Sing is an irregular, intransitive infinitive, present — to being 
omitted after can; it fills the office of a noun as the object of can. 

Example 3. To lie is base. 

To lie is a regular, intransitive infinitive, present, used like a 
noun as the subject of is. 

Is is an irregular copulative verb, indicative, present, third, 
singular, because its subject, to lie^ is third, singular. Rule. 

Example 4. William is studying. 

Is studying is a regular, intransitive verb, progressive form of 
the indicative present, third, singular, because its, subject, Wil- 
liam^ is third, singular. Rule. 

Example 5. Looking backward, he saw the enemy. 

Looking is the present participle from the verb look, used here 
as an adjective to modify the pronoun he. 

Parse the verbs, infinitives, verbal nouns, and participles in 
the sentences given in Lesson LXXII. 
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LXXIV. KINDS AND USES OF PHRASES 

1. Notice the italicized expressions in these sentences: 

1. We spoke not a word of sorrow. 
% We came to see the sights, 
3. Observing his embarrassment^ we left. 
Definition : 

A group of words doing the work of a single part of 
speechy but not containing a subject and predi- 
catCy is called a Phrase. 

2. According to form, phrases are classed as Prepositional, In- 
finitive, Participial, etc. 

3. A phrase introduced by a preposition is called a Preposi- 
tional Phrase. 

4. A phrase in which the chief element is an infinitive is called 
an Infinitive Phrase. 

5. A phrase containing a participle is called a. Participial Phrase. 

6. Classify as to form the phrases in these sentences: 

1. He owns the house on the comer. 

2. They have passed over the hill. 

3. The child has just learned to walk. 

4. He hoped to win the prize. 

5. Having finished the work, they left. 

6. We found the child playing in the brook. 

7. It is impossible to please every one. 

8. The decision of the judge was just. 

9. We found the man surrounded by his friends. 

7. As to use, phrases are classed as Substantive, Adjective, Ad- 
verb, and Verb Phrases. 
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8. Classify as to form and use the phrases in these sentences: 

1. The road through the valley is rough. 

2. To err is human, to forgive is divine. 

3. The city of Atlanta is the capital of Georgia. 

4. The boy studying so intently is deaf. 
6. He likes to study. 

6. He came to learn. 

7. They left at noon. 

8. All have a right to attend school. 

9. John should have prepared his lesson. 
10. Now and then we meet such a man. 

In the ninth sentence, should have prepared is a verb phrase. 

In the tenth sentence, now and then is a group of words doing 
the work of an adverb. The expression now and then means 
occasionally. It is convenient to parse suA a group of words as 
an adverb phrase. Other phrases of this kind are : one by one, 
hand in hand, ever and anon, from above, from under, etc. 

9. Classify as to use, the phrases found in the sentences given 
under 6. 

LXXV. A REVIEW 

1. Write two sentences containing verbs in the active voice. 
Write the sentences again, putting the verbs in the passive voice. 

2. Write sentences containing verbs in, 

a. Indicative, passive, past, third, singular. 
6. Subjunctive, active, present, first, singular. 

c. Imperative, passive, second, plural, 

d. Indicative, past perfect, first, plural. 
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€. Indicative, future perfect, first, plural, 
y! Infinitive, present, passive. 
g. Infinitive, present perfect, active. 
A. Indicative, passive, past, second, plural. 
i. Subjunctive, passive, present, third, singular. 
j. Imperative, passive, present, second, plural. 
k. Regular, active, indicative, past, first, singular. 
Z. Irregular, passive, indicative, past perfect, first, plural. 
m. Irregular, active, indicative, past, first, singular. 
n. Regular, active, subjunctive, present, third, singular. . 
o. Regular, active, subjunctive, present perfect, third, sin- 
gular. 

LXXVI. A REVIEW (continued) 
Write a sentence containing 

a. A prepositional adverb phrase. 

b. A prepositional adjective phrase. 

c. An infinitive substantive phrase. 

d. An infinitive adjective phrase. 

e. An infinitive adverb phrase. 
^ A participial adjective phrase. 
ff, A clause expressing doubt. 

A. A clause expressing condition. 
i, A clause expressing concession. 
j. A clause implying denial. 

Tell the mode of the verb in each of the clauses you have 
written. 
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LXXVII. USES OF SHALL AND WILL 

1. Notice the difference in meaning between these two sen- 
tences: 

1. I will be drowned; no one shall help me. 

2. I shall be drowned; no one will help me. 

The first means this : I have made up my mind to be drowned, 
or I intend to be drowned; I wish no one to help me, or I have 
decided to let no one help me. 

The second means this: I see that it is my fate to be drowned; 
no one is inclined or able to help me. This is of course the mean- 
ing intended unless the speaker meant to commit suicide. 

2. In the Jirst person, will expresses intention, promise, or reso- 
lution, while shall merely foretells, or expresses simple futurity. 

3. In the second or third person, ztnil expresses simple futurity, 
while shaU conveys a command, a promise, or a threat. 

4. Explain how the two rules given under 2 and 3 are illus- 
trated in these sentences: 

1. I shall be glad to see you. 

2. If you call at noon, you will find him here. 

3. I will speak; he shall not interfere. 

4. I think he will come to-morrow. 
6. Thou shalt not steal. 

Example : In the first sentence, / shall be glad simply foretells 
a state of feeling that will exist without any effort or determi- 
nation. To say, / will be glad to seeyou^ would mean that it is 
my will or desire to be glad, and that would not be very polite. 

5. Write sentences to illustrate the use of shall and will in 
each of the three persons. Explain to your teacher why you use 
shall or xvUl in each case. 
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LXXVIII. SHALL AND WILL IN QUESTIONS 

1. Special attention should be given to the use oi shall and wUl 
in questions. 

2. Note difference in meaning in these: 

1. Will I bring you a book? 

2. Shall I bring you a book ? 

The first means this: Is it my wish or intention to bring you 
a book? I alone can answer that question, and hence it is in- 
correct' to ask it. The second means this: Do you wish me to 
bring you a book, or wiU you permit me to bring you a book? 
That is evidently the meaning intended. 

3; Note difference in meaning in these: 

1. Shall you dine with us to-morrow? 

2. WiU you dine with us to-morrow? 

The first means about this: Can you now foretell that circum- 
stances will permit you to dine with us to-morrow ? No one can 
answer such a question. The second means this: Is it your wish 
or intention, or will it be consistent with your pleasure, to dine 
with us to-morrow? Evidently this is what is intended. 

The uses of would as a variation of will^ and should as a varia- 
tion of shall^ are determined by the principles given for the uses 
of will and shall. 

4. Explain the significance of the use of wUl or shall^ and of 
woidd or should in the following sentences : 

1. If I should ask him, he would decline. 

2. I shall see you to-morrow. 

3. I am sure you will help me. 

4. I fear I shall not find my book. 
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5. He will pay me. 

6. He shall pay me. 

7. Shall I return the books to you.? 

8. I can not go now, but I shall be able to go soon. 

9. The pupils are in the hall; shall they enter.? 

10. You will be pleased with the book. 

11. He shall not do it; we will not allow it. 

19,, I should not think she would do such a thing. 

13. He would pay his debts if he should get the money. 

14. He was afraid that he should be hurt. 

LXXIX. VERBS INCORRECTLY USED 

1. The words hope and eapect always look to the future. I may 
say, I expect he will go; but it is incorrect to say, I expect he 
went. I may say: I suppose he went; or, I think he went; or, I 
believe he went. 

Expect should not be used in the sense of suppose, think, or 
believe. 

2. I may say: I expected to go; or, I hoped to go; or, I wished 
to go. It is incorrect to say: I hoped to have gone; or, I expected 
to have gone; or, I wished to have gone. 

It is incorrect to use the perfect infinitive after any tense of 
hope, expect, or ivish, 

3. It is also incorrect to say: I expect the mail has arrived; or, 
I expect he is at home. We can expect only what is to happen 
in the future. 

4. People in the northern part of the United States use the 
word guess incorrectly in such sentences as this: I guess he has 
come. People in the Middle, Western, and Southern States use 
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the word reckon in the same sense. Both have been called "gross 
vulgarisms"^ by the highest authorities. They are at least pro- 
vincialisms that should be avoided. 

5. The word get is often misused. It means in general to obtain 
by effort. One gets rich if he acquires wealth by his own efforts ; 
one may go out in the rain purposely and get wet; one may by 
proper food and exercise get strongs etc. But it is not correct to 
say that one gets crazy ^ or gets killed (except in suicide), or gets 
caught (unwillingly), etc. 

It is also incorrect to use got after have to denote possession; 
as, I have got no money, I have got a small foot, I have got a 
pretty nose, I have got too much paper, etc. Got should not be 
used in such cases. 

6. Learn means to acquire knowledge, while teach means to 
impart. The teacher teaches, and the pupils learn ; but it is not 
correct to say, The teacher learns us much. 

7. Write sentences illustrating the correct uses of each verb 
mentioned in this lesson. 

LXXX. ADVERBS— CLASSES 

Definition : 

An Adverb is a word used to modify a verb, an ad- 
jective, or an adverb. 

1. As to use, adverbs are divided into three classes: Simple Ad- 
verbs, Interrogative Adverbs, and Conjunctive Adverbs. 

2. A Simple Adverb merely modifies a verb, an adjective, or an 
adverb; as, Tlie horse ran swiftly. 

3. An Interrogative Adverb is an adverb used to ask a ques- 
tion; as. How old are you? 

4. A Coiyunctive Adverb is an adverb that connects two clauses 
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and modifies a word in each; as, I shall see him when he comes. 
This sentence may be put in this form: I shall see him at the 
time at which he comes. 

It should be observed (1) that tzco phrases take the place of 
when; (2) that the phrase at the time modifies the verb shall see^ 
and the phrase at which modifies the verb comes. This clearly 
shows the function of when in the original sentence. 

Make like changes in these sentences : 

1. I found the book where he left it. 

2. He will follow as you lead. 

3. The grasshopper sang while the ant toiled. 

Write these sentences substituting two phrases for each adverb. 

Explain what each phrase modifies. 

5. These words are often used as conjunctive adverbs: when^ 
while^ as^ where^ wherever^ whenever^ whensoever^ etc. It should 
be observed, however, that these words are not always conjunc- 
tive adverb's. In this sentence, 

I know where the book was found, 

the word where is a simple adverb, modifying the verb was 
found} The subordinate clause, where the book was founds is 
the object of the verb Jcnow, The word where does not modify 
the verb know. This is the test : 

If one of these adverbs is equivalent to two phrases, it is a 
conjunctive adverb; if it is not equivalent to two phrases, it is 
not a conjunctive adverb. Apply this test in these sentences: 

1. We shall start when (at the time at which) they arrive. 

2. Tell me when (at what time) they will come. 

1 Some call where an interrogative adverb when used, as here, in an indirect 
question. 
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3. He lives where (at the place in which) you saw him. 

4. I do not know where (in what place) he lives. 

6. As to meanings adverbs are divided into these classes : 
(1) Adverbs of place; as, here^ there^ yonder, 

{9) Adverbs of' time; as, now^ then^ to-day ^ agam^ etc. 

(3) Adverbs of manner; as, well^ badly ^ unjustly^ etc. 

(4) Adverbs of degree; as, too^ very^ much^ little^ no, more, 
less, least, and the when used before an adjective or an adverb 
in the comparative degree. 

Examples: 1. The deeper the well, the cooler the water. 
2. The sooner you go the better. 

(5) Adverbs of affirmation; as, yes, yea, aye, 

(6) Adverbs of negation; as, no, not, nay, 

(7) Adverbs of number; as, once, twice, thrice ; first, secondly, 
thirdly, 

(8) Adverbs of cause; as, why, wherefore, whence. 
Note : Participles and infinitives may be modified by adverbs. 

7. Classify as to use and meaning the adverbs in these sen- 
tences : 

1. He works little and plays much. 

2. She still tries hard to learn fast. 

3. Do not be so noisy. 

4. Why did you ask twice.? 

5. Jackson, seriously wounded, still led his troops. 

6. They behaved tolerably well. 

7. How slowly the time passed! 

8. Turning suddenly, he confronted his foe. 

9. The ant feasts while the grasshopper starves. 
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10. The bee finds honey where the spider finds poison. 

11. I shall first try to do my own part well. 

12. Speak not in anger to any one. 

13. He is more zealous than discreet. 

14. Again and again we have seen this result. 

15. Who goes there .'^ 

16. The book is where you laid it. 

17. He asked where the book was laid. 

18. I saw how a pin is made. 

19. I do not know why he was sent. 

20. He sings as he was taught to sing. 

8. Some adverbs admit of comparison. They usually form the 
comparative by prefixing more or less to the positive, and the 
superlative by prefixing mjost or least to the positive; as, 

Positive Comparative Superlative 

earnestly more earnestly most earnestly 

seriously less seriously least seriously 

9. Use in sentences of your own construction the comparative 
and superlative degrees of these adverbs: curiously, eagerly, re- 
gally, loyally, joyously, humorously, disastrously, economically, 
prosperously, studiously. 

LXXXI. PARSING ADVERBS 

To parse an adverb, state, 

1. That it is an adverb, giving the reason (telling what it 
modifies). 

2. Classes to which it belongs. 
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3. Its degree of comparison, if it can be compared. 
Example 1. She was most gaudily dressed. 

Most gaudMy modifies the verb was dressed^ hence it is an ad- 
verb. It is a simple adverb of manner. 

It is compared thus: Pos., gaitdily; Comp., more gavdUy; 
Sup., most gaudily. It is in the superlative degree. 

Example %, I know not when he will come. 

Not modifies the verb know^ hence it is an adverb; it is a simple 
adverb of negation; it is not compared. 

When modifies the verb wUl come^ hence it is an adverb; it is 
a simple adverb of time; it is not compared. 

Example 3. Stay while he stays. 

While is equivalent to two phrasesj^or the time in which, one 
modifying the verb stay and the other modifying the verb stays, 
hence it is a conjunctive adverb; or, while connects two clauses 
and modifies a verb in each, hence it is a conjunctive adverb. 

Parse the adverbs contained in the sentences under 7 in Les- 
son LXXX. 

LXXXII. PREPOSITIONS 

1. A preposition is a word used with a substantive and form- 
ing with it an adjective phrase or an adverb phrase. The sub- 
stantive is called the object of the preposition. The preposition 
is said to show the relation between its object and the word 
modified by the phrase. 

2. The object of a preposition may be a noun, a pronoun, an 
adjective used as a noun, a phrase, or a clause. 

3. For convenience, the word modified by the prepositional 
phrase is sometimes called the antecedent of the phrase. 
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4. The object of a preposition is in the objective case. 

5. Some prepositions are made up of two or more words; as, 
according to^ on accotmt of, out of, as to, asfor^ etc. These may 
be called phra^se-prepositions. 

6. The present participle forms of a few. verbs are sometimes 
used as prepositions; as, regarding, concerning, respecting, etc. 

7. Sometimes a preposition, used in connection with an intransi- 
tive verb, gives the verb a transitive use; as, swear to, laugh at, 
undergo, etc. These expressions may be correctly used in the 
passive voice; as, wa^ laughed ai, was sworn to, etc. 

8. Point out the prepositions, the objects, the antecedents, and 
the prepositional phrases in these sentences: 

1. I saw two birds on a limb. 

2. I received this impression from what he said. 

The object of from is the clause, what he said, and what is the ob- 
ject of *airf. What is the antecedent? The phrase? 

3. None knew him but to love him. 
The object of but is to love him. 

4. He won my admiration by doing his duty. 

5. This was done for your good.. 

6. According to his opinion, this answer is wrong. 

7. I have my opinion as to that report. 

8. He was a soldier during the war. 

9. He came from across the sea. 

The object of from is across the sea, the object of across is the secL 

10. He brought me a knife instead of a pencil. 
In this sentence, instead of is a. phrase-preposition. 

11. Behind the wall stood a line of soldiers. 
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12. He came out of the house. 

13. There is no use in talking about it. 

14. A truthful boy is worthy of confidence. 

15. We were talking about who deserves the prize. 

9. Parsing a preposition consists in naming the preposition, 
its object, the prepositional phrase, and the antecedent. 

LXXXIII. CONJUNCTIONS AND INTERJECTIONS 

1. A Conjunction is a word used to connect words, phrases, 
and clauses. 

2. Conjunctions are divided into two classes: Coordinate Con- 
junctions^ and Subordinate Conjunctions. 

3. A Coordinate Conjunction is a conjunction used to con- 
nect two grammatic structures of equal rank. 

Example: McKinley was a great and good man. 

4. A Subordinate Conjunction is a conjunction used to intro- 
duce a subordinate clause. 

Example: I will go if you will stay. 
The student should remember that a subordinate clause may 
also be introduced by A relative pronoun or by a conjunctive 
adverb. 

5. These are some of the coordinate conjunctions in jfrequent 
use : and^ but^ bot\ also^ either^ or^ neither^ nor^ yet^ stilly then^ so^ 
etc. 

6. These are some of the subordinate conjunctions in fre- 
quent use : ifi though^ that, lest, hecause,for, since, unless, etc. 

7. Conjunctions used in pairs are called correlative conjunc- 
tions; as, hoth — and, either — or, neither — nxyr. 

Example: Both he and I were there. 
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8. A coordinate conjunction may connect: 

(1) Two words; as, John and James are here. 

(2) Two phrases; as, He is old in years and in experience. 

(3) Two members of a compound sentence; as, Do your duty 
and be patient. 

(4) Two subordinate clauses of the same construction; as. 

We do not know whence the wind cometh or whither it goeth. 

9. Write four sentences, each containing a coordinate con- 
junction. 

10. Write four sentences illustrating the use of correlatives. 

Note : The first conjunction in each pair of correlatives merely introduces 
the first of the two structures connected by the second. 

11. Write four sentences illustrating the use of subordinate 
conjunctions. 

12. An Interjection is a word used to express strong feeling; 
as, Oh! Alas! 

13. A few authors, with good reason, prefer to call this part 
of speech an exclamation^ but it will probably long be known by 
its old name, interjection. 

14. It should be noted that the interjection does not form a 
part of the sentence. It has no grammatical relation to other 
words in the sentence. 

15. To parse a conjunction, 

1. State that it is a conjunction, and tell why. (Give its use.) 

2. State class to which it belongs. 

16. To parse an interjection, 

1. State that it is an interjection, and tell why. 

2. State that it has no grammatical construction. 
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LXXXIV. EXERCISE IN PARSING AND ANALYSIS 

1. Parse all the words in these sentences: 

1. By accustoming yourself to control your anger you will, 
by degrees, find it growing meek and manageable. 

2. The mocking-bi^'d repeats fully and faithfully the tune 
taught him by his captor. 

3. He runs over the quiverings of the canary-bird and the 
clear whistling of the Virginia nightingale or redbird, with 
superior effect and execution. 

4'. And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, dewy 
with Nature'^s tear-drops. 

5. It is a misfortune, not unlike blindness, not to appreci- 
ate floral beauty. 

6. Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, rich with the 
spoils of time, did ne'^er unroll. 

7. Sin and manhood, flee and leave me at my mother''s knee. 

8. Almost any simple noun may be used as a verb without 
change of form. 

9. Break, break, break, on thy cold gray stones, O sea. 

10. Gibbon has left behind one of the most splendid monu- 
ments of genius that modern literature can furnish. 

11. Wine makes the face of him who drinks it to excess blush 
for his habits. 

12. Mark the majestic simplicity of those laws by which the 
operations of the universe are conducted. 

13. He whose thought dwells in the infinite, regards the world 
as a mighty corolla from which the thoughts of God exhale. 

14. If I were a lawyer, I would not plead a rogue'^s cause. 

2. Analyze the sentences under 1. 



PART THREE 



I. WORDS AND IDEAS -THOUGHTS AND PROPO- 
SITIONS 

J. When you see or hear the word horse^ you think of a certain 
kind of animal. You can shut your eyes and form in your mind 
a picture of a horse. Try it. See now if you can form a mental 
picture of a fish ; of an orange; of an engine. 

Definition : 

A mental picture of an object is called an Idea. 

2. The word horse calls to mind one mental picture or idea; 
the word^A another. So it is with other words. 

Definition: 

A Word is a sign of an idea. 
We use words to eonpress ideas. 

3. I see an apple and say, "The apple is red.'^ Why do I say 
that.? Because I discover an agreement between the color of the 
apple and my idea of red, 

I taste the apple and at once say, "The apple is not sweet.*" 
This shows that I have detected the disagreement between the 
flavor of the apple and my idea of sweetness. 

In each of these cases I have discerned the relation of agreement 
or disagreement between two idea^. 

Definitions : 

Discerning relation is thinking. 

The result of thinking is a Thought, or a Judgment. 
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"The apple is red,'" expresses a simple judgment, a single 
thought, the result of an act of thinking. The four words them- 
selves, "The apple is red,'^ form a proposition, 

A subject and its predicate taken together form & proposition. 
Definition: 

A Proposition is the verbal eoopression of a simple 
judgment^ or single thought 

4. What is an idea? A word? Thinking? A thought? A 
proposition? 

5. Explain how the definitions given in this lesson axe illus- 
trated in each of these sentences: 

1. The grass is green. 

2. The flowers are fragrant. 

3. Washington was a patriot. 

4. This lesson is interesting. 

II. THE SENTENCE— SENTENCES CLASSIFIED AS 

TO FORM 

DEFiNmoN: 

A Sentence is an organization of words eoopressing 

a thought 

1. A sentence may contain a single proposition; as, 

Man is mortal. 
Definition : 

A Simple Sentence is a sentence containing but one 
proposition. 

% A sentence may contain two or more independent proposi- 
tions; as, 

Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence and Adams 
secured its adoption. 
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Definition: 

A Compound Sentence is a sentence containing two 
or more independent propositions. 

Note: The propositions that constitute a compound sentence are 
called members. 

3. A sentence may contain an independent proposition and one 
or more dependent propositions; as, 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. 
Definition: 

A Complex Sentence is a sentence consisting of an 
independent proposition and one or more de- 
pendent propositions. 

Note 1 : The propositions that compose a complex sentence are 
called clauses. 

Note 2: The independent proposition in a complex sentence is 
called the principal clause, and each of the dependent propositions is 
called a subordifuUe clause, 

DEFiNrnoN : 

A Subordinate Clause is a clause that Jills the office 
of an adjective, an adverb, or a substantive. 

Note: In a sentence containing a substantive clause^ the entire 
sentence sometimes constitutes the principal clause. 

4. Point out which of the definitions and notes given in this 
lesson are illustrated in each of these sentences: 

1. One thorn of experience is worth a whole wilderness of 
warning. 

2. He is greatest who confers the most benefits. 

3. Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. 

4. Wealth may seek us, but wisdom must be sought. 
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5. All healthy people like their dinners, but their dinner is 
not the main object of their lives. 

6. Attention is the stuff that memory is made of. 

7. Washington retreated from Long Island because his army 
was outnumbered. 

8. Grammarians tell us that grammar is the science of the 
sentence. 

5. Write sentences illustrating the definitions and notes given 
in this lesson. 



III. SENTENCES CLASSIFIED AS TO MEANING 

1. A sentence may be used to make an affirmative or negative 
statement; as, 

1. Bliicher arrived on the field of Waterloo just as Welling- 
ton was meeting the last onslaught of Napoleon. 

2. Grouchy did not reach Waterloo in time to assist Napo- 
leon. 

Definition: 

A Declarative Sentence is a sentence that makes an 
affirmative or a negative statement. 

% A sentence may be used to ask a question; as, 

Why was Napoleon defeated by Wellington at Waterloo.? 

Definition : 

An Interrogative Sentence is a sentence used in ask- 
ing a question. 

S. A sentence may be used to make a request, to express an 
entreaty, to utter a prayer, to give a command; as, 
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1. Lend me your ears. 

2. Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. 

3. Speak as you think, be what you are, pay your debts of 
all kinds. 

4. Let the fruit be brought and the dessert be served. 
Definition : 

An Imperative Sentence is a sentence used to eatress 
an order, a request, a covimand, an entreaty, or 
a prayer. 

4. Besides making a statement, asking a question, or convey- 
ing a command, a sentence may express sudden or strong feeling; 
as, 

1. Alas ! the silence that was then settling on that aged ear 
was an everlasting silence ! 

% Who could imagine the whirlwind of passion that was go- 
ing on within me as I reclined there ! 
3. Sit down, all of you, and listen to me! 
Definition : 
An Exclamatory Sentence is a sentence that makes a 
statement, asks a question, or conveys a command, 
and at the same time expresses strong feeling. 

5. Show how the definitions given in this lesson are illustrated 
in these sentences : 

1. Fight on, thou brave, true heart, through dark fortune 
or through bright! 

2. The ground of a man's joy is often hard to hit. 

3. To be good is to be great. 

4. He grieved to give up his dog and gun; he dreaded to 
meet his wife; but he could not starve among the mountains. 
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5. Whoever does a good deed is instantly ennobled. 

6. Break, break, break, on thy cold gray stones, O Sea ! 

7. Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit unto 
his stature? 

6. Write sentences to illustrate the definitions given in this 
lesson. 

7. Classify as to form the sentences given under 6. 



IV. THE ADJECTIVE CLAUSE— KINDS 

Definition: 

An Adjective Clause is a clause that does the work 
of an adjective. 

1. The definition just given furnishes an example of an adjec- 
tive clause. Point it out. 

2. Notice the difference between the adjective clauses in these 
sentences : 

1. Water which is stagnant is unwholesome to drink. 

2. Water, which is composed of oxygen and hydrogen^ is Es- 
sential to life. 

Note (1) that the adjective clause may be omitted from the 
second, but not from the first, without destroying the meaning. 

Note (2) that and it may be substituted for which in the sec- 
ond, but not in the first. Try it, reading the clause as a paren- 
thetical expression. 

Note (3) that in the first sentence the adjective clause closely 
modifies or restricts the meaning of the word water as there used, 
while in the second sentence the adjective clause merely mentions 
an additional fact about water. 
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The adjective clause in the first sentence is called a restrictive 
daiise; that in the second, an unrestrktive clause. 

Rule: 

An unrestrictive adjective clause should he cut off by 
the comma. 

3. Point out the adjective clauses in these sentences, tell whether 
each is unrestrictive or restrictive, and insert commas where they 
should be used: 

1. He who never changed any of his opinions never cor- 
rected any of his mistakes. 

2. A fierce spirit of rivalry which is a dangerous thing had 
taken full possession of him. 

3. That boy is very kind to the pony that he rides. 

4. The spirit which actuated him was a thii*st for blood. 

5. The climate of England which is an island is very mild. 

6. The climate of England which is modified by the Gulf 
Stream is very mild. 

7. The diamond which she wore cost a thousand dollars. 

8. The diamond which is pure charcoal is a brilliant gem. 

9. I met my friend whom I had not seen for ten years. 

10. I met a friend that I had not seen for ten years. 

Note : Many good grammarians teach that that is preferable to who 
or which in restrictive clauses; but many good writers and speakers 
disregard this teaching. 

4. Write three sentences containing restrictive clauses; three 
containing unrestrictive clauses. Observe the rule for the use of 
the comma. 

5. Classify as to form each of the sentences given under 3, 
and each of the six that you wrote. 
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V. THE ADJECTIVE CLAUSE— CONNECTIVES 

1. Each adjective clause requires a subordinating connective. 

2. This connective is usually one of the relative pronouns, who^ 
whichj or that; as, 

1. The only really bitter tears are those which are shed in 
solitude. 

2. Islands are the tops of mountains whose base is in the bed 
of the ocean. 

3. They have rights who dare maintain them. 

3. Sometimes as takes the place of who, which, or that, after 
such, little, much, many, and same, and is then treated as a rela- 
tive pronoun, used as a subordinating connective; as, 

1. Tears such as angels weep, burst forth. 

2. As many as came were baptized. 

3. These are the same cw you saw yesterday. 

4. As much was lost a^ was gained. 

4. But, when equivalent to that — not, who — not, or which — 
not, may be considered a negative relative pronoun, and as such 
may be used as a subordinating connective in an adjective clause; 
as. 

There is no fireside but has one vacant chair. 
The same thought may be expressed thus: There is no fireside 
thai has not one vacant chair. 

5. When, where, whither, whence, why, etc., are sometimes used 
as subordinating connectives in adjective clauses; as, 

He had reached the period of life when a man finds more pleas- 
ure in the past than in the present. 

Note (1) that the subordinate clause here modifies the noun 
period, and is therefore an adjective clause; (2) that when is 
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equivalent to the phrase in which or at which; (3) that when 
modifies the \erh finds and is therefore an adverb^ not a relative 
pronoun. 

6. Point out the subordinating connectives in the sentences 
given under 2, 3, and 5; classify the sentences as to form; state 
in each case the office of the subordinate clause, and the function 
of the connective. 

7. Apply the directions given under 6 to these sentences: 

1. There is nothing born but has to die. 

2. Our works are the mirrors wherein the spirit first sees its 
natural lineaments. 

3. Chaucer has left us such a picture of contemporary life as 
no other man ever painted. 

4. He paid as much money in taxes as was required by law. 

5. He gave as little time to military duty as was acceptable. 

6. He brought such flowers as his garden bore. 

• 
VI. THE ADJECTIVE CLAUSE (continued) 

1. Sometimes the antecedent of a relative pronoun is omitted; 

£IS, 

Who steals my purse steals trash. 
Evidently some such antecedent as he is to be supplied. 

2. Sometimes the relative pronoun is omitted; as, 

The man we met in the garden showed us the flowers. 
Supply tliat after man. 

3. In an adjective clause introduced by as, the verb is often 
omitted; as, 

Cotton Mather exhibited the same traits of character as his 
father (exhibited). 
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4. Whom or which, used as the object of a preposition, should 
usually follow tlie preposition; as, 

1. He is the man to whom I spoke. 

2. This is the house in which we live. 

5. That, used as the object of a preposition, should precede 
the preposition; as, 

This is the child that I spoke to. 

6. That, as the object of a preposition or a verb, is often 
omitted; as, 

1. He was the first man we saw. 

2. She was the last woman we spoke to. 

In analysis, supply that after man and after woman. 

7. The word modified by the adjective clause is the antecedent 
of the relative pronoun found in the adjective clause. This word 
may be a noun or other substantive used in any relation to other 
words in the principal clause. 

8. Sometimes the antecedent of a relative pronoun is a phrase 
or an entire clause; as, 

1. To confess a fault, which often requires courage, was to 
him an easy duty. 

2. That he is an honest m^n, which is now conceded by all, 
was once questioned by his enemies. 

9. In the following sentences, (1) supply omitted words; (2) 
point out the subordinate clauses, and state what each modifies; 
(3) name the connectives, and state the use of each: 

1. Many consider Jefferson the greatest statesman America 
has yet produced. 
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2. The world is his who has money to go over it. 

3. The boy closed the shutters, which darkened the room. 

4. The house you admire so much belongs to the man we 
see yonder. 

5. Here are the things you sent for. 

6. He gave all he had. 

7. Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth. 

8. Words, which are the signs of ideas, are divided into 
eight classes. 



VII. THE ADVERB CLAUSE: CLASSES 

1. In regard to meanings adverbs are classed as adverbs of time, 
adverbs of place, adverbs of manner, etc. See Lesson LXXX, 
Part Two. 

We may often substitute a phrase or a clause for an adverb. 
Let us study the uses of the clause as an adverb. 

Definition: 

An Adverb Clause is a clause used to do the work 
of an adverb. 

% Each adverb clause requires the use of a subordinating con- 
nective. This connective may be either a conjunction or a con- 
junctive adverb. 

3. An adverb clause may be used to express time; as, 
When a prisoner first leaves his cell^ he can not bear the light 
of day. 

Such a clause is called a time (or temporal) clause. 
Note (1) that the subordinating connective here is When; (2) 
that When introduces the time clause and also modifies the verb 
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leaves in the subordinate clause, and the verb bear (or can bear) 
in the principal clause. This is the office of a conjunctive ad- 
verb. See Lesson LXXX, Part Two. 

4. An adverb clause may be used to express place ; as, 

He died wfiere he was bom. 
Note : Adapt to this sentence the note given under 3. 

Such a clause is called a place (or heal) clause. 

6. An adverb clause may be used to express manner; as, 

Sing out, children, as the little thrushes do. 
Note: Adapt to this sentence the note under 3. 
Such a clause is called a manner (or modal) clause. 

6. An adverb clause may be used to express degree; as. 
They were as timid and cowardly as they were rebellious. 

Note: Adapt to this sentence the note given under 3. 
Such a clause is called a degree clause. 

7. An adverb clause may be used to express cau^e; as. 

The ground is wet because it rained last night. 
Such a clause is called a cau^e clause^ and answers the ques- 
tion, Why? 

8. An adverb clause may be used to express reason or evi- 
dence; as, 

It rained last night, because the ground is wet. 

Such a clause is called a reason clav^e^ and answers the ques- 
tion. How do you know? or. Why do you say so? 

Remark: The cause clause and the reason clause should be care- 
fully distinguished. 

9. An adverb clause may be used to express ^Tyo*^,- as. 
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The door of Scrooge's counting-house was open that he might 
keep his eyes upon his clerk. 

Such a clause is called a purpose clav^e^ and answers the ques- 
tion, For what purpose? 

10. An adverb clause may be used to express result; as, 

I find myself so much like other people that I often wonder ai 
the coincidence. 

Such a clause is called a result clause, and answers the ques- 
tion, What was or is the result? 

11. An adverb clause may be used to express the condition on 
which the fact stated in the principal clause is true; as. 

If we know our lessons, we enjoy reciting them. 
Such a clause is called a condition clause. 
1^ An adverb clause may state or concede that, in spite of 
which, the fact stated in the principal clause is true; as. 

If they were unacquainted with the works of philosophers and 
poets, they were deeply read in the oracles of God. 

Such a clause is called a concessive clause. 
Rule: 

The adverb clatcse is cut off hy the comma unless it 
closely follows and also closely restricts the word 
it modifies. 



13. Write sentences illustrating the classes of adverb clauses 
mentioned in this lesson. 



VIII. EXERCISE IN CLASSIFYING ADVERB CLAUSES 

Point out and classify the adverb clauses in these sentences, 
state what each modifies, name and classify the connective in 
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each case, and explain why each clause is or is not cut off by the 
comma: 

1. When prejudice enters, reason departs. 

2. Pope skimmed the cream of good sense and expression 
wherever he could find it. 

3. Language was given us that we might say pleasant things 
to each other. 

4. He is older than he is wise. 

Remark: This sentence may be read thus: He is old beyond the 
degree in which he is wise. This shows (1) that older means old be- 
yond the degree; (2) that than means in which; (3) that which, in the 
phrase in which, is a connective ; (4) hence that than is a conjunction 
(i.e., connective). 

5. A man is as great as he is good. 

This sentence may be read thus: A man is great in the degree 
in which he is good. 

This shows (l) that the first as fills the office of the phrase in the 
degree, which modifies grecrf, and is therefore an adverb; (2) that the 
second as fills the office of the phrase in which, which modifies good, 
and also connects the subordinate clause to the first as, 

6. He has more money than brains. 
Supply he has after than, 

7. He can read better than I. 

8. As a man lives so shall he die. 

9. The older we grow, the more cautious we become. 

This means. We become more cautious to the extent in which we 
grow older. This shows (1) which is the principal, and which the 
subordinate clause ; (2) the office of the, 

10. As the door tumeth upon its hinges, so doth the slothftil 
man upon his bed. 
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11. We Americans must all be cuckoos, for we build our homes 
in the nests of other birds. 

12. If you ever saw a crow with a king-bird after him, you 
have an image of a dull speaker and a lively listener. 

13. Tobacco and the potato are American products, since 
Raleigh found them here. 

14. If nettles and thistles grow in my cabbage garden, I do 
not try to persuade them to become cabbages. 

IX. EXERCISE IN CLASSIFYING ADVERB CLAUSES 

In the following sentences, apply the directions given at the 
beginning of Lesson VIII: 

1. Confidence can not dwell where selfishness is porter at the 
gate. 

2. I am not solitary while I read, though nobody is with me. 

3. Whither thou goest, I will go. 

4. Although Columbus discovered a New World, he died 
poor. 

5. The long, warm days of summer never return but they 
bring with them a gloom. {But = that — not.) 

6. A man can not speak but he judges himself. 

7. If you would not be known to do a thing, never do it. 

8. Talents are absolutely nothing to a man except he have 
the faculty of working along with them. {Except = if — not.) 

9. So far as a man thinks, he is free. 

10. Judge not, that ye be not judged. 

11. Since the breath contains poisonous carbonic acid, wise 
people ventilate their sleeping-rooms. 

12. Slang is always vulgar, as it is an affected way of talking. 
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X. EXERCISE TO BE WRITTEN 

Write sentences containing all the kinds of adverb clauses men- 
tioned in Lessons VII and VIII. You may either compose these 
sentences or copy them from books. 

XI. THE SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSE— USES 

Definition : 

A Substantive Clause is a clause that does the work 
of a noun, 

1. A substantive clause may be used as the subject of a verb; 
as, 

That he is honest is believed by all. 

What is believed by all? That he is honest. What is the sub- 
ject of is believed? 

Often when the subject of a sentence is a clause, it is used as 
an anticipative sicbject^ or as an introductory word, while the real 
subject (the clause), is placed last; as, 

It is believed by all that he is honest. 

2. A substantive clause may be used as the object of a verb; as. 

All believe that he is honest. 
What Ao all believe? That he is honest. What is the object 
of believe? 

3. A substantive clause may be used as the object of a prepo- 
sition; as, 

There is some dispute about who first discovered America. 
What is the object of about? 

4. A substantive clause may be used to do the work of a predi- 
cate noun; as. 
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Tweed^s defiant question was, What are you going to do about 

5. A substantive clause maybe used as an appositive modifier; as, 

The fact that stars are suns is taught by astronomers. 

If the words Thejhct be omitted, then the clause that stars are 
suns becomes the subject of the sentence. Again, the sentence 
may be used thus: It is taught by astronomers that stars are 
suns. In this case, the clause may be called the real subject and 
it treated either as an expletive, or as an anticipative subject, or 
it may be called the subject and the clause be treated as in appo- 
sition with it. 

6. Write sentences illustrating the uses of clauses mentioned 
in this lesson. 

Rule: 

A substantive clause used a^ a predicate nominative 
is usually cut off by the comma. 

XII. SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES— INTRODUCTORY 

WORDS 

1. Substantive clauses may be introduced by relative pronouns; 

as, 

1. I heard what he said, 

% I know who got the book, 

3. Whoever would wear a crown must bear a cross. 

Note 1 : Some authors would change what to that wMch, who to the 
one who, and whoever to ant/ one who, and thus change these substan- 
tive clauses into adjective clauses. This, however, is not necessary. 

Note 2 : In the first sentence given above, the substantive clause, 
what he said, is the object of heard; the relative pronoun what is the 
object of said. 
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Note 3 : Observe that no one of these relative pronouns has an 
antecedent. 

Note 4: Some authors call ruhx), as used in the second sentence, 
an interrogative pronoun, saying that it is here used in an indirect 
question. It seems better, however, to treat it as a relative pronoun. 

2. Substantive clauses may be introduced by adverbs; as, 

1. I have learned where the river rises, 

2. Thou canst not tell whither it goeth. 

3. Why he behaves so is a mystery. 

4. Some wise people will judge you by how you treat your 
mother, 

3. Substantive clauses may be introduced by words usually 
treated as conjunctions, such as that^ if^ whether^ etc.; as, 

1. TTia^ imitation is the sincerest flattery ^ is generally ac- 
knowledged. 

2. I wonder if he wHl go, 

3. He is considering whether he should go or stay. 

Note 1 : The words if, that, and whether, as here used, are not 
really conjunctions, but merely introductory words. 

Note 2; The introductory word that is often understood; as, 

1. It is true that all things have two faces, a light one and a 
dark; or, it is true all things have, etc. 

2. I believe that he is honest; or, I believe he is honest. 
Note 3 : Some writers claim that if is incorrectly used for whether 

in such sentences as the second under 3, This use of (fin the sense 
of whether is sanctioned, however, by good authority. (See The Cen- 
tuiy Dictionary,^ 

Such examples as these may also be found: 

1. She *11 not tell me j/*she love me. tennyson. 

2. He knows at last if Life or Death be best, lowell. 
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4. Substantive clauses may be introduced by what, whkhy what- 
ever , whichever^ etc., used as adjectives: as, 

1. Tell me which book you prefer. 

2. You may pursue whichever course you choose. 

5. A substantive clause may be introduced by but or but thai 
used in the sense of thai not; as, 

"Who knows but in the end I may turn into a dogf" said the 

fox. FROUDE. 

6. Write sentences illustrating the uses of the introductory 
words mentioned in this lesson. You may either copy or com- 
pose these. 

XIII. EXERCISE IN SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

Point out the substantive clauses in the following sentences, 
and tell how each is used; also name the introductory words and 
classify each: 

1. That the same word is used for the Soul of man and for a 
glass of gin is singular. 

Note: What "same word" is referred to? 

2. The myth concerning Achilles is, that he was invulnerable 
in every part except the heel. 

3. The fact that mold, mildew, and yeast are plants, is won- 
derful. 

4. We are not certain that the future will bring us happiness 
and prosperity. 

Note: After certain we may supply of the fact, and thus make the 
clause an appositive modifier of the noun fact; or we may suppose 
the preposition of to be understood after certain, and thus make the 
clause the object of the preposition. 
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5. He was desirous that the people should think for them- 



6. I can say to you what I can not first say to myself. 

7. Shall I care about how they criticise the outside of my 

life? PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

8. The worst of a modem stylish mansion is, that it has no 
place for ghosts, holmes. 

9. Men are what their mothers made them, emerson. 

10. The Sandwich Islander is confident that the strength and 
valor of his slain enemy pass into himself. 

11. "Where is Abel, thy brother ?"" smote the ears of guilty 
Cain. 

12. The school may ask of you, "What do you know?" 

13. The world will ask of you, "What can you do?'' 

14. Shakespeare's metaphor, "Night's candles are burnt out," 
is one of the finest in literature. 

Note: What is a metaphor? 

15. Write it on your heart that every day is the best day. 

16. Polonius's advice to his son was, "Beware of entrance into 
a quarrel." 

XIV. CLASSIFYING SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 

Classify all the subordinate clauses in the following sentences, 
treating each clause as instructed under directions previously 
given for its class: 

1. If pride of rank was generated in this fraternity of gentle- 
men, so also was scorn of lies and baseness, lord. 

2. So high as the tree aspires to grow, so high will it find an 
atmosphere suited to it. thoreau. 
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3. I myself must mix with action lest I wither by despair. 

TENNYSON. 

4. There is no poltroon in the world but can bray about 
what he would have done. — thackeray. 

5. Calvin, whose life was darkened by disease, had a gloomy 
element in his theology. — clarke. 

6. It is by little things that we know ourselves. — holmes. 

7. Till men have been sometime free, they know not how to 
use their freedom. — macaulay. 

8. Where the eyes say one thing and the tongue another, a 
practiced man relies on the language of the first. — emerson. 

9. Even when they fail, those who try are entitled to praise. 

10. Respect for woman was bom in the German forests before 
the Roman Empire fell. — lord. 

11. Until a man can truly enjoy a draught of clear water bub- 
bling from a mountain-side, his taste is in an unwholesome state. 

F. HARRISON. 

12. Is the old Grecian spirit frozen in your veins, that you do 
crouch and cower like a belabored hound beneath his master^s 

lash ? KELLOGG. 

13. Middlingness is always pardonable, so that one does not ask 
others to take it for superiority. — george eliot. 

14. The guns can be fired in any direction, no matter how the 
ship is lying. 

Note : No matter how = however. 

15. Whenever the wandering demon of Drunkenness finds a 
ship adrift he steps on board, takes the helm, and steers straight 
for the maelstrom. — holmes. 

16. The men whom men respect, the women whom women ap- 
prove, are the men and women who bless their species. — parton. 
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XV. A REVIEW 

1. What is an idea? A word? Thinking? A thought? A 
proposition ? 

2. What is a sentence? A simple sentence? A complex sen- 
tence? A clause? A declarative sentence? An interrogative? 
An imperative? An exclamatory? 

3. Write a sentence containing a restrictive adjective clause; 
an unrestrictive adjective clause. 

4. Write three sentences containing adjective clauses intro- 
duced by relative pronouns. 

5. Write sentences containing adjective clauses introduced by 
when^ where^ whence^ whither^ why^ wherein, 

6. Write a sentence containing an adverb clause (1) of man- 
ner ; (2) of time; (3) of place; (4) of degree; (5) of cause; (6) of 
reason or evidence; (7) of purpose; (8) of result; (9) of condition; 
(10) of concession. 

7. Write a sentence containing a substantive clause used (1) as 
subject; (2) as object of a verb; (3) as object of a preposition; 
(4) as a predicate nominative; (5) as an appositive modifier. 

8. What is the rule for the use of the comma in the adjective 
clause? In the adverb clause? In the substantive clause? 



XVI. THE COMPOUND SENTENCE— MEMBERS 
AND CONNECTIVES 

1. What is a compound sentence? What are the propositions 
that compose a compound sentence called? 

2. Members are always connected by coordinating conjunc- 
tions, expressed or implied. 
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3. The members of a compouDd sentence may express a con- 
tinued line of thought; as, 

Hamilton smote the rock of national resources, and abundant 
streams of revenue gushed forth. — webster. 

For members so related, the typical conjunction is and. 
Other conjunctions used to connect such members have the 
force of and with some additional meaning. These conjunc- 
tions are sometimes called copulative corijunctions. 

4. The members of a compound sentence may express thoughts 
in contrast; as, 

Every man desires to live long, but no man would be old. 

For members so related the typical conjunction is but. Some- 
times yet^ whUe^ stilly nevertheless^ etc., are used instead of hut. 
These connectives are sometimes called adversative conjunctions, 

5. The members of a compound sentence may express thoughts 
in alternation; as, 

Help us now or we shall perish. 

For members so related, or is the typical conjunction. Such 
a conjunction is sometimes called an alternative conjunction. Fre- 
quently either is used as the correlative of or; as. 

Either Hamlet was mad, or he feigned madness admirably. 

Note: Sometimes else or otherwise serves as a connective instead 
of or, 

6. Sometimes the thought expressed in the second member of 
a compound sentence stands in the relation of consequence, or 
conclusion, or inference, to the thought stated at the first mem- 
ber; as, 

The people in the streets are carrying umbrellas, therefore it 
must be raining. 

For members so related, the typical connective is therefore; but 
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hence^ wherefore^ so^ etc., are often used instead of therefore. 
These connectives are sometimes called iilcUive particles^ and 
the members introduced by them are called illative propositiotis. 
Note: The copulative conjunction and is often founds and m*y al- 
ways be supplied^ before these illative particles. This fact shows 
that the two members are of equal rank^ and hence that they form 
a compound sentence. 

Rule : 

When the members of a compound ^sentence are short 
and closely connected, they are separated, if at 
ally by the covivia; when they are but slightly 
connected, or when they are subdivided by com- 
mas, they are separated by the semicolon. 

Note: Which part of the rule is illustrated in the rule itself? 



XVII. EXERCISE IN CLASSIFYING MEMBERS 

Explain how the propositions constituting the following sen- 
tences are related: 

1. I have seen, therefore I believe. 

2. Loulein was not at school yesterday, hence she must have 
been ill. 

3. Boys may be capital fellows in their own way; but they 
are often disagreeable companions to old people. 

4. Ready writing makes not good writing, but good writing 
brings ready writing. 

5. Of thy unspoken word thou art master; thy spoken word 
is master of thee. 

What conjunction may be supplied? 
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6. Some are bom great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them. 

7. The Tudors were despotic, or history belies them. 

8. The way is beset with enemies; besides, we have no pro- 
visions. 

9. He was determined, yet he was quiet. 

10. Bolts and bars are not the best of our institutions, nor is 
shrewdness in trade a mark of wisdom. — emerson. 

Nor is equivalent to and — not 

11. In the city we study those around us, but in the country 
we learn to know ourselves. — longfellow. 

12. There is much wealth in England, yet there are many poor 
people there. 

13. No books are complete; still they furnish great assistance. 

14. You must be temperate in youth, else you will suffer in old 
age. 

15. Can Honoris ^ voice provoke the silent dust, or Flattery 
soothe the dull cold ear of Death.? 

16. The ship leaped, as it were, from billow to billow. 

Note : A proposition used parenthetically is grammatically inde- 
pendent. 



XVIII. COMPOUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES. 
EXERCISE 

1. What is a compound sentence.? A complex sentence.? 

2. The members of a compound sentence are of equal rank ; 
the clauses of a complex sentence are of unequal rank. 

1 The name of a thing vividly personified begins with a capital. 
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3. We may now learn from the following example that a mem- 
ber of a compound sentence may itself be complex : 

Glossy hammock -clothes concealed the persons of those who 
were on deck, and the close bulwarks gave the brigantine the air 
of a vessel that was equipped for war. 

Note (1) that and connects the two members of this compound 
sentence; (2) that each member is complex inasmuch as it contains 
an adjective clause. Point out these clauses. 

4. We may now learn from the following examples that a sub- 
ordinate clause in a complex sentence may itself be compound or 
complex : 

1. We know not whence it cometh or whither it goeth. 

Note (1) that two substantive clauses are used as the object 
of know. What two clauses? 

Note (2) that these two clauses are connected by the coordi- 
nate conjunction or. Hence they form a compound element. 

9,. I believe that the man who was arrested is innocent. 

Note (1) that the object of believe is the substantive clause, 
that the man who wa^ arrested is innocent. 

Note (2) that this substantive clause contains within itself an 
adjective clause, who wa^ arrested^ used to modify the noun man. 
Hence this substantive clause is itself complex. 

5. Any structure composed of two or more elements of equal 
rank is compound, while a structure composed of two or more 
elements of unequal rank is complex. Apply this to compound 
and complex sentences. 

6. Tell whether each of the following sentences is simple, com- 
pound, or complex; whether the members of each compound sen- 
tence are simple or complex; and whether the subordinate clauses 
of each complex sentence are simple, compound, or complex: 
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1. Commit a crime, and the earth is made of glass. 

EMERSON. 

2. But hospitality must be for service and not for show, or 
it pulls down the host. — emekson. 

But in such cases connects the sentence logically with what pre- 
cedes; grammatically, it merely introduces this sentence, and is not 
really a conjunction. 

3. He teaches who gives, and he learns who receives. 

4. Times of heroism are generally times of terror, but the 
day never shines in which this element may not work. 

5. We should measure our esteem of each other by what 
each is, not by what each has. 

6. When you have chosen your part, abide by it, and do 
not weakly try to reconcile yourself with the world. 

Note that the principal clause in this sentence is compound. 

7. Observe your enemies, for they first find out your faults. 

ANTISTHENES. 

8. Envy always implies conscious inferiority wherever it is 

found. PLINY. 

9. The less heart a man puts into a task the more labor it 
requires. — amiel. 

10. Evasion is unworthy of us and is always the intimate of 
equivocation. — balzac. 

11. The same people who can deny others everything are 
famous for refusing themselves nothing. — leigh hunt. 

12. If there is any person to whom you feel dislike, that is 
the person of whom you ought never to speak. — r. cecil. 

13. Never marry but for love; but see that thou lovest what 
is lovely. 

14. To grow old is natural; being natural, it is beautiful; 
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and if we grumble at it, we miss the lesson and lose all the 
beauty. 

15. Men, dying, make their wills, but wives 
Escape a task so sad; 
Why should they make what all their lives 
The gentle dames have had? 



XIX. COMPLEX SENTENCES ABRIDGED 

1. Note how the following complex sentence is abridged: 

1. I am thy father'^s spirit, which was doomed for a certain 
term to walk the night. 

2. I am thy father's spirit, doomed for a certain term to walk 
the night. 

Note (1) that the subject of the adjective clause is omitted, and 
(2) that the verb in the adjective clause is changed to a participle 
used as an adjective modifier. What does it modify.? 

2. Note how the following complex sentence is abridged : 

1. I have many things which I wish to tell you. 

2. I have many things to tell you. 

Note that in the adjective clause the subject, the verb, and 
the direct object of the infinitive to tell are omitted. 

3. Note how the following complex sentence is abridged: 

1. Truth, though she maybe crushed to earth, shall rise again. 

2. Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 

Note (1) that the subject of the adverb clause is omitted; 
and (2) that the verb is changed to a participle used as an adjec- 
tive modifying the noun truth; and (3) that the connective is 
omitted. 
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4. Note how this complex sentence is abridged: 

1. When night came on, we gave up the chase. 

2. Night coming on, we gave up the chase. 

Note (1) that the connective in the adverb clause is omitted ; 
and (2) that the verb is changed into a participle, — forming an 
absolute participial phrase. 

5. Note how this complex sentence is abridged : 

1. He drilled his own forces thoroughly before he engaged 
the enemy in battle. 

2. He drilled his own forces thoroughly before engaging the 
enemy in battle. 

Note (1) that the subject of the adverb clause is omitted; (2) 
that the verb is changed to a participle used as the object of a 
preposition. 

6. Note how this complex sentence is abridged: 

1. Good people are pained when they hear God^s name.used 
irreverently. 

2. Good people are pained to hear God's name used irrev- 
erently. 

Note (1) that the connective and the subject of the adverb 
clause are omitted; (2) that the finite verb hear is changed to 
the infinitive to hear. 

7. Note how this complex sentence is abridged: 

1. Criminals are punished that society may be safe. 

2. Criminals are punished for the safety of society. 

Note that the adverb clause is changed into a prepositional 
phrase. 
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8. Note how the complex members of the following compound 
sentence are abridged: 

1. He is older than I am, but I am as tall as he is. 

2. He is older than I, but I am as tall as he. 

Remark: Clauses introduced by as and than are usually thus 
abridged. In analyzing such sentences^ the omitted words should 
be supplied. 

9. Note how the following complex sentence is abridged: 

1. All admit that Webster was a great orator. 

2. All admit Webster'^s being a great orator. 

Note (1) that the verb in the noun clause is changed to a par- 
ticiple; and (2) that the subject is changed to a possessive mod- 
ifier. 

10. Note how this complex sentence is abridged : 

1. I believe that he is an honest man. 

2. I believe him to be an honest man. 

Note (1) that the finite verb is in the noun clause, is changed 
to the infinitive to be; and (2) that the subject is consequently 
changed from the nominative to the objective case. 

11. Note how this complex sentence is abridged: 

1. That he should do his duty was his chief concern. 

2. To do his duty was his chief concern. 

Note that the substantive clause is changed to an infinitive 
phrase. 

12. We have illustrated a few of the many ways in which com- 
plex sentences may be abridged. The pupil should tiy to dis- 
cover for himself the methods of abridgment illustrated in the 
sentences given in the next lesson. 
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XX. ABRIDGMENT OF COMPLEX SENTENCES 

Copy the following sentences in an abridged form, and then 
explain orally what change is made in each case: 

1. We are all anxious that we appear to advantage. 

2. How long do you think that Luzon is? 

3. That the caterpillar changes to a butterfly is a curious 
fact. (See 9, Lesson XIX.) 

4. Error must yield, however strongly it may be defended. 

5. He is foolish, because he leaves school so early in life. 

6. When oxygen and carbon unite in the minute blood-ves- 
sels, heat is produced. 

7. Some people who have lived abroad undervalue the ad- 
vantages of their native land. 

8. He had an axe that he wished to grind. 

9. I concede that he was successful. (See 3.) 

10. A man who has no friends is to be pitied. 

Change the adjective clause (1) into a participial phrase^ and (2) 
into a prepositional phrase. 

11. A man who has no character is poor indeed. 

12. This is a prose era rather than it is a poetic era. 

13. A man who has health, peace, and a competence, has 
everything that is necessary in order that he may live happily. 

14. After they had made many vain efforts, they at last suc- 
ceeded. * 

15. Not to appreciate floral beauty is a misfortune, which is 
not unlike blindness. 

16. But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, rich with 
the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll. 
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XXI. EXERCISE IN ABRIDGING COMPLEX 

SENTENCES 

1. Copy or compose four sentences containing adjective clauses 
that may be abridged, then write these sentences in abridged 
form. 

2. Copy or compose four sentences containing substantive 
clauses that may be abridged, and then write these sentences in 
abridged form. 

3. Copy or compose four sentences containing adverb clauses 
that may be abridged, and then write these sentences in abridged 
form. 

XXII. COMPOUND SENTENCES ABRIDGED 

1. From the following examples you may learn how a com- 
pound sentence is abridged : 

1. Webster was an orator, Calhoun was an orator, and Clay 
was an orator. 

2. Webster, Calhoun, and Clay were orators. 

Note (1) that the three members of the compound sentence 
have the same predicate but different subjects; (2) that in the 
abridged form the common predicate is expressed but once, while 
the different subjects are all used; and (3) that the result is a 
simple sentence with a compound subject. 

2. Abridge the following compound sentences as in 1, and ex- 
plain each case as in notes under 1 : 

1. Venus is a planet, Uranus is a planet, and Jupiter is a 
planet. 

2. Washington was a soldier, Washington was a statesman, 
and Washington was a patriot. 
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3. Our laws protect our rights, our laws protect our prop- 
erty, and our laws protect our lives. 

4. Kingdoms rise, kingdoms flourish, and kingdoms fall. 

5. He owned land, he owned cattle, and he owned horses. 

6. He is industrious, he is ambitious, and he is honorable. 

7. He answered promptly, he answered clearly, and he an- 
swered satisfactorily. 

8. Settlers came from France, and settlers came from Spain. 

3. Expand the following abridged sentences into their un- 
abridged form: 

1. Time and tide wait for no man. 

2. You must be for us or against us. 

3. Sir Philip Sidney lived and died the darling of the court, 
and the gentleman and idol of the time. 

4. He was himself the beginning, the middle, and the end of 
all his poetry. 

5. A soldier, wounded by a bullet, and suffering great pain, 
came into the camp. 

4. Write seven compound sentences and change them into 
simple sentences containing compound elements, as follows: (1) 
subject; (2) predicate; (3) predicate nominative; (4) adjective 
modifier; (5) adverb modifier; (6) prepositional phrase; (7) parti- 
cipial phrase. 

XXni. CASE FORMS AND CONSTRUCTIONS OF 
NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 

Read again Lessons XXVI and XXVII^ Part Two, 
1. How many Cflw^^/br?w^ have nouns? What are they? Give 
examples. 
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2. How many case forms have pronouns? What are they? 
Give examples. 

3. In what case is the subject of a finite verb? Of an infini- 
tive? Give examples. 

4. In what case is a noun or a pronoun, used as a possessive 
modifier? Give examples. 

5. In what case is a noun or a pronoun, used as the object of 
a transitive verb in the active voice? Of a participle? Of an 
infinitive? Of a preposition ? Give examples. 

6. In what case is a noun or a pronoun, used as an appositive 
modifier? Give examples. 

7. The subject of a sentence is a noun, or some structure used 
as a noun; that is, it is always a substantive. It may be: 

(a) A noun; as. 

Fog rises from the river. 
(6) A pronoun; as, 

He came from England, 
(c) An adjective used as a noun; as, 

The rkh should help the poor. 
{d) An infinitive; as. 

To lie is base. 
{e) A clause; as. 

That he is honest is believed by all. 
Rule : 

Any structure used as the subject of a sentence is 
said to be in the Nominative Case. 

The pronoun alone shows this relation by form. 

8. The possessive case of a noun or a pronoun is the form of 
it which is used to denote possession; as, 
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1. JohrCs hat was lost. 

2. John lost his hat. 

This form of the noun or pronoun takes its name from the fact 
that it often denotes the relation of possession^ or ownership. 
Yet it is frequently used merely to limit the application of a 
noun; as, 

1. John respects his father. 

2. They met at the river's edge. 

This function of the possessive closely resembles that of the 
adjective. 

9. A noun or pronoun in the possessive modifies the meaning 
of some noun, expressed or understood. 

Two cases should be carefully distinguished: 

(1) When the modified noun is expressed, the possessive has 
the possessive case relation; as, 

John lost his hat. 

Here his modifies the noun hat and is in the possessive case re- 
lation. 

(2) When the modified noun is understood, the possessive may 
have the case relation of the omitted noun; as, 

John^s hat is still lost, but mine has been found. 

Here mine has the possessive^/br/w, but it is the subject of has 
beenjbwnd^ a nominative case relation. 

Mine, thine^ ours^ yours^ hers^ theirs^ and often his and its^ 
though possessive in form, are used in constructions requiring 
the nominative or objective case. 

The possessive form of a noun may also be used as in the fol- 
lowing sentence : 
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My hat has been found, but John's is still lost. 

Here JohrCs is a possessive form used as the subject of is still 
losty a nominative case relation. 

10. In the sentences given under 9, (2), the noun hoi may be 
supplied. Instead of mine we may say my hat; and instead of 
JohrCs^ say JohrCs hat. Thus, the possessive forms have the re- 
lation of possessive modifiers to the noun hat. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is not easy to supply a noun; as in these: 

1. This heart of mine will break. 

2. He is a friend of JohrCs. 

It seems better here to regard both mine and JohrCs as in the 
objective case relation after the preposition of. 

11. The possessive form is correctly used in such constructions 
as this: 

I have no doubt about his writing the letter. 

The object of abmit is his wriiing the letter. Wrtting is a par- 
ticiple, having here the properties of a verb and a noun. In its 
verbal nature it takes the object letter. As a noun it is modified 
by the possessive his. Inasmuch as his represents the person who 
did the writingy its function is somewhat like that of a subject^ 
which represents the doer or actor in active voice constructions. 
A subject^ however, represents that of which something is asserted 
(by a verb). A participle, as writings can not assert^ and there- 
fore can not have a subject proper. Yet some authors call his 
the assumed s^ib^ect of the participle writings on the ground that 
a participle assumes action, being, etc., instead of asserting action, 
etc. 

12. Write sentences illustrating all the principles discussed 
under 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11. 
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XXIV. CASE FORMS AND CONSTRUCTIONS OF 
NOUNS AND PRONOUNS (continued) 

1. An incomplete, intransitive verb requires a subjective com- 
plement; as, 

1. She became queen, 

2. The boy looks sick. 

A subjective complement is sometimes called a predicate noun, 
pronoun, or adjective; sometimes, an attribute complement, from 
its expressing an attribute of the subject and completing the 
predicate. It is here called a subjective complement, from its 
modifying the subject and completing the predicate. 

2. A subjective complement may be: 

(a) A noun; as, 

He looks a Mnff, 

(b) A pronoun; as. 

This is he. 

(c) An adjective; as. 

The cloth feels soft. 

(d) An infinitive; as. 

The sun appears to move. 
{e) A prepositional phrase; as. 

The book is on the table. 
(J^ A noun clause; as. 

This is what I wanted. 

S. A noun or pronoun used as a subjective complement denotes 
the same person or thing as the subject and is in the same case. 

4. Write five sentences, each containing a pronoun used as a 
subjective complement. 
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5. A noun used to name the person or thing ad- 
dressed is in the nominative case by address; as, 

Jokn^ bring me the book. 

A noun so used has no grammatical relation to other words 
in the sentence; hence it is sometimes called the nominative case 
independent. It really has no ca^e relation; it has the name form. 

6. A noun or pronoun used as the base of an abso- 
lute participial expression, is said to be in the naminxi'' 
tive case absolute; as, 

1. He having gone, I became lonesome. 

2. The sun having set, it soon grew dark. 

These absolute expressions come from the abridgment of sub- 
ordinate clauses, and logically they have some relation to the rest ' 
of the sentence, but grammatically they are absolute. 

7. A noun used pleonastically is said to be in the 
nominative ca^e by pleonasm; as, 

Our sovls^ how bravely they go, to reach immortal joys. 

Note that the words souls and they are not both necessary. 
Souls has no grammatical relation to other words in the sentence. 

8. A noun used in mere exclamation is said to be in 
the nominative case by exclamation; as. 

She, poor wretch! for grief can speak no more. 

9. Write two sentences to ilhistrate each of the cases mentioned 
under 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
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XXV. CASE FORMS AND CONSTRUCTIONS OF * 
NOUNS AND PRONOUNS (continued) 

1. A noun or pronoun used to modify another noun 
or pronoun and denoting the same person or thing is 
by apposition in the same case'as the noun modified; as, 

Webster the statesman was a great orator. 

A noun or pronoun so used is called an appositive modifier, or 
an eocplanatory modifier. 

2. A noun in apposition, unmodified, or modified by the only, 
is not usually set off by the comma; as, 

Thomson the poet was indolent. 

3. An appositive modifier introduced by or or cw is usually 
set off by the comma; as, 

1. Maize, or Indian com, grows here. 

2. He, as chairman, cast the deciding vote. 

Note: Or and as, as here used, are introductory words. In the 
following sentence, as may be parsed as an introductory word, or as 
an index of apposition: 

He joined the army as captain. 

4. An appositive modifier does not necessarily agree with the 
modified noun in any respect except in case; as, 

His diet^Jruits and vegetables, is wholesome. 

6. When two nouns in the possessive case are in apposition, the 
second only is inflected; as. 

We have been reading Napoleon, the great generoTs, exploits. 

It is usually better, however, so to construct the sentence as to 
avoid this form of expression ; thus, 
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We have been reading the exploits of Napoleon, the great gen- 
ercd. 

In the sentence as first written, the nouns Napoleon and geri- 
eroTs are both in the possessive case, though the latter only has 
this form. 

6. A noun may be in apposition with a sentence, or a sentence 
with a noun; as, 

1. / decided to treat him justly — a decision which I have care- 
fully followed. 

2. Remember this adage: Fortune Javors the brave. 

It is hardly necessary to consider the case relation of decision as 
here used. It correctly has the name form. Theoretically, it 
has the same case as the sentence with which it is in apposition, 
but that can hardly be said to have case. Adage is of course 
in the objective case. Why? The sentence following is an ex- 
planatory, or appositive, modifier of adage, but may not pro- 
perly be said to have case. 

7. Frequently a noun clause is used as an appositive modifier 
of a noun; as, 

Harvey discovered \h^fdct that the blood circidaies. 

8. A noun or pronoun repeated for emphasis is to be treated 
as an appositive; as, 

1. We heard a cry, a sharp, shrill cry. 

2. He, he alone, can answer. 

9. A compound personal pronoun is often in apposition with 
a simple personal pronoun; as, 

He himself did it. 

10. A pronoun is sometimes in apposition with a noun; as. 
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1. Ichabod Crane, he of the hooked nose and the shambling 
gait, was the schoolmaster of Sleepy Hollow. 

2. I met your friend, her of whom you have so often spoken. 

Explain why he^ rather than Aim, is correct; also why her^ 
rather than she is correctly used. 

11. Write sentences illustrating all the case forms and case re- 
lations considered in this lesson. 

XXVI. CASE FORMS AND CONSTRUCIIONS OF 
NOUNS AND PRONOUNS (continued) 

1. The object of a transitive verb, in the active voice, 
or of one of its verbals, is in the objective case; as, 

1. They saw him. 

2. They came to see him, 

3. Having seen him^ they left. 

2. The object of a verb or verbal may be: 

(a) A noun; as. 

Hawks catch chickens. 
(ft) A pronoun; as. 

They found him. 
(c) An infinitive; as, 

The girls learned to sing, 
{d) A participial phrase; as. 

Boys ^njoyjlying kites, 
(e) An adjective used as a noun; as. 

The strong should help the weak. 
(y) A clause; as. 

They know what you said. 
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Each of the foregoing sentences contains a verb followed by 
an object. Verbals also govern objects; as, 

1. Writing notes is forbidden. 

2. He likes to caichjish. 

In (1), notes is the object of the participle writi/ng. Writing 
notes is the subject of isjbrbidden. In {9)Jish is the object of 
the infinitive to catch. The object of likes is to caichjlsh. 

Note that the pronoun alone shows the objective case relation 
hyjbrm. 

3. Verbs of giving^ tellings promising^ teachings sellings refus- 
ings buying^ etc., apparently take two objects, one denoting a 
person or thing and the other a thing; as, 

1. Father gave me a boolc, 

% The teacher told its an interesting story. 

Some grammarians call '^book^ and ^'story^ direct objects^ and 
"tw^"" and ^'us^ indirect objects. As me and tis stand in the old 
dative case relation, they may with propriety be called indirect 
objects. We may reveal the relations clearly by changing the 
order of words, thus: 

1. My father gave a book (to) me. 

2. The teacher told an interesting story (to) us. 

It thus appears that me and iis are objects of prepositions, un- 
derstood in the sentences as first written. To me and to tis are 
phrases used as adverbs to modify the verbs gave and told^ re- 
spectively. Sometimes, however, it is not easy to supply a prepo- 
sition. The noun or pronoun is then left alone to fill the ofiice 
of an adverb. Hence there is good ground for regarding the 
noun or pronoun so used as an adverbial modifier^ equivalent to 
a phrase used as an adverb. In such cases, then, the noun or 
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pronoun may be parsed (1) as an indirect object of the verb; (2) 
as the object of a preposition understood; or (3) as an adverbial 
modifier, the equivalent of an adverbial phrase. 

Note (1) that the pronoun in this case takes the objective form ; 
and (2) that the noun has the name form. 

4. The direct object in the active voice should be made the sub- 
ject in the passive; as, 

1. A book was given (to) me by my father. 

2. An interesting story was told (to) us by the teacher. 

Me and us as here used may be parsed as the object of a prepo- 
sition, expressed or understood, or as an indirect object. 
Sometimes, however, we find such constructions as this : 

I was given a book by my father. 

The mistake here made is in making the indirect object in the 
active the subject in the passive. It is not easy to account for 
the case of book in this sentence. Although such constructions 
are sometimes found in the writings of reputable authors, they 
are at least anomalous, if not even indefensible. Some treat such 
constructions as idioms. They are consistent in calling book an 
idiomatic objective. Others call book a direct retained object. 

6. Nouns denoting time, distance, direction, valve, or measure, 
used with verbs and adjectives, may be treated as adverbial ob- 
jectives; as, 

1. We waited an hour. 

2. The lake is two miles wide. 

3. They went home. 

4. The hat is worth five dollars. 

Some say that nouns so used are "in the objective case withovit a 
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governing word!^ This may mean, "m the objective case without a 
governing word"" expressed. If so, it is intelligible, but not very 
satisfactory. As we frequently cannot supply the governing word 
without framing very awkward expi^ssions, it seems better to say 
simply that these nouns are used adverbially, 

6. Write sentences illustrating the case forms and relations 
considered in this lesson. 

XXVII. CASE FORMS AND CONSTRUCTIONS OF 
NOUNS AND PRONOUNS (continued) 

1. Verbs oi makings choosing^ callings appointing^ electing^ etc., 
take two objects denoting the same person or thing; as, 

1. They made Henry king, 

2. We chose John captain. 

In the first sentence, Henry is the direct object of made; in 
the second, John is the direct object of chose. 

Note (1) that, in the first sentence the meaning is, not that 
They made Henry ^ but that They made Henry king. The noun 
king helps the verb made to assert the meaning intended — that 
is, it supplements the meaning of the verb. It also modifies the 
object Henry, For these reasons a noun so used may be called 
an objective noun supplement. 

Note (2) that the nouns king and captain denote the residt of 
the actions expressed by the verbs made and chose, respectively. 
For this reason, a noun so used is often called Sijactitive object 
(fac = make), or a resultant object. 

Note (3) that king denotes the same person as Henry, and cap- 
tain the same person as John, For this reason, some call a noun 
so used an appositive modifier of the object, or an objective apposi- 
tive. 
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2. A noun used as an objective noun supplement is in the ob- 
jective case relation. 

3. When the verb in a sentence containing an objective noun 
supplement is changed from the active to the passive voice, the 
direct object in the active becomes the subject in the passive, and 
the objective noun supplement becomes a subjective noun sup- 
plement; as, 

Henry was made king by them. 

In this sentence, Henry and king are both in the nominative 
case. Why ? 

4. An adjective may be used as an objective supplement; as, 

1. They painted the house green. 

2. He struck the soldier dead. 

Note the difference between the sentences just given and the 
following: 

1. They ^found the house green, 

2. He saw the soldier dead. 

Was the house ^^green"^ as a result of painiingF 0{ finding? 
Was the soldier ^^dead"" as a result of striking? Of seeing? 

An adjective that modifies the object by denoting the result of 
the action expressed by the verb is called an objective adjective 
supplement. 

When a sentence containing an objective adjective supplement 
is put in the passive voice, the objective adjective supplement 
becomes a subjective adjective supplement; as. 

The house wa>s painted green by them, 

5. In the sentence, They Jhund the dish broken^ broken com- 
pletes the meaning oi founds and modifies the object dish. It 
is therefore called an objective adjective complement. Note 
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that it does not denote the residt of the action expressed by 
the verb. 

When a sentence containing an objective adjective complement 
is put in the passive voice, the objective adjective complement 
becomes a subjective adjective complement; as, 

The dish was found broken. 

The adjective ''broken^ here completes the meaning of the verb 
wcLsJbund and modifies the subject dish. Hence the propriety 
of the name subjective adjective complement. 

6. In some constructions the infinitive fills an oflice closely re- 
sembling that of the objective supplement; as. 

They made him (to) go. 

Changed to the passive voice it reads thus : He was made to go. 

The infinitive is here a subjective supplement. This construc- 
tion is to be avoided, however, because it is ambiguous, inasmuch 
as the infinitive may be construed to modify the subject, or to 
modify the verb by denoting purpose. (See Lesson XLII, 2, (1).) 

7. Write six sentences containing objective noun supplements; 
write them again, putting the verbs in the passive voice; tell the 
case and the construction of each of the nouns in the twelve sen- 
tences. 

8. Write six sentences containing objective adjective supple- 
ments; write them again, putting the verbs in the passive voice; 
explain the construction of each of the adjectives in the twelve 
sentences. 

9. Write three sentences containing objective adjective com- 
plements ; write them again, putting the verbs in the passive voice; 
explain the construction of the adjective in each of the six sen- 
tences. 
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XXVIII. CASE FORMS AND CONSTRUCTIONS OF 
NOUNS AND PRONOUNS (continued) 

1. Sometimes a verb, usually transitive, is followed by a noun 
of kindred meaning; as,* 

He dreamed a dream. 
They ra/n a race. 

Dream and race are called cognate objects. A cognate object 
is in the objective case. See the dictionary for the meaning of 
the word cognate. 

2. The words like and near^ used as adjectives or as adverbs, 
are sometimes followed by an objective case; as, 

1. You look like her. 

2. We live near them. 

The words her and them^ as here used, represent the old dative 
case. They may be parsed as indirect objects after like and near^ 
or as the objects of a preposition understood or implied, as to or 
unio. 

3. A compound personal pronoun is sometimes used as a re- 
flexive object; as, 

1. Young people often admire them^selves. 

2. The mule kicked himself loose from the plow. 

In 2, himself is the object of kicked loose^ loose being an ob- 
jective adjective supplement. 

4. The object of a preposition is in the objective case. 
6. The object of a preposition may be: 

(a) A noun; as, 

They live in Rome. 
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(6) A pronoun; as, 
I wrote to him. 

(c) An adjective used as a noun; as. 

He cares^^>r the poor. 

(d) An adverb used as a noun; as, 

Let the great world spin Jbr aye. 

(e) A participial phrase; as, 

He won my admiration by doing his dvty. 
{f) An infinitive; as. 

No way remains bvi to go on. 
(g) A clause; as, 

I was convinced by what I heard. 

Any structure used as the object of a preposition is said to be 
in the objective case. The pronoun alone shows this relation by 
inflection. 

6. The assumed subject of an infinitive is in the objective case; 
as, 

I believe him to be untruthful. 

The object of believe is him to be untruthftdy and him is called 
the assumed subject of to be. A subject proper names that of 
which something is asserted. As an infinitive can not a^sert^ it 
can not have a subject proper. 

7. A noun following an irifinitive of an incomplete intransitive 
verb and denoting the same person or thing as that denoted by 
the assum£d subject^ is in the objective case; as, 

I believe it to be him. 

This is in harmony with the general rule stated under S, in 
Lesson XXIV. One exception to that general rule, however, is 
found in such constructions as the following: 
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I have no doubt of its being she. 

Here the assumed subject its has the possessive form while the 
pronoun following being is in the nominative case. For this use 
of its^ see 11, Lesson XXIII. 

8. Write sentences illustrating all the constructions discussed 
in this lesson. 

XXIX. SUMMARY OF CASE FORMS AND CON- 
STRUCTIONS OF SUBSTANTIVES, WITH 
EXERCISES 

I. SUMMARY 

1. The nominative case is used : 

(a) In grammatical relation to other words : 

(1) As subject of a sentence or clause. 

(2) As subjective noun complement. 

(3) As a subjective noun supplement. 

(4) In apposition with a substantive in the nominative 

case. 

(b) In independent constructions: 

(1) By address (vocative). 

(2) By exclamation. 

(3) By pleonasm (repetition). 

(4) In absolute expressions. 

2. The possessive case is used : 

(1) As a possessive modifier. 

(2) In apposition with a substantive in the possessive case. 

(3) As the assumed subject of a participle used as a noun. 
Note: (3) may be considered a special case of (1). 
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3. The objective case is used: 

(1) As the direct object of a verb or verbal. (The cognate 

object and the reflexive object are special cases of the 
direct object.) 

(2) As an objective noun supplement, or factitive object, 

or resultant object. 

(3) As the object of a preposition. 

(4) As the assumed subject of an infinitive. 

(6) When the noun after a verb or adjective fills the oflice 
of an adverb by denoting timey distance^ etc. 

(6) As an appositive modifier of a substantive in the ob- 

jective case. 

(7) As an indirect object of a verb or verbal. 

(8) As an indirect object in passive constructions. 

(9) As a direct retained object, or idiomatic objective in 

passive constructions (questionable). 
(10) After the words near, like, and urdike. 

II. EXERCISES 

1. Point out all the substantives in the following sentences, 
explain the construction and tell the case of each: 

1. John and I went with them. 2. They went with John 
and me. 3. I am as tall as he, but he is taller than she. 4. 
Who besides me do you suppose got a prize? 5. Who wants 
an orange.^ I. 6. It was he and she whom you saw. 7. Who 
do you say they were ? 8. I do not know who they were. 9. 
It is not they who are to blame. 10. I have no doubt of 
its^ being they. 11. I do not remember his father'^s being a 

1- For the use of t^, see 11, Lesson XXIII. For the use of they^ see 7, 
Lesson XXVIII. 
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judge. 12. That book is his. 18. My book is larger than 
yours. 14. The mistake was the teacher^ not the pupiPs. 
15. That horse of the generars was killed. 16. I purchased 
the book at Penfield, the bookseller^s. 17. The floiir came 
from Hill and Smithes store. 18. HilPs and Smithy's stores 
were burned. (Note difference in possessive inflection in 17 
and 18. Which shows joint ownership?) 19. My being a 
child was a plea for my admission. 20. Our fathers, where 
are they? 21. The sun having risen, we pursued our jour- 
ney. 22. The boys chose John leader. 23. John was chosen 
leader. 

2. Analyze the foregoing sentences. 



XXX. EXERCISES IN CASE FORMS AND CON- 
STRUCTIONS GF SUBSTANTIVES 

1. Explain the construction and state the case of each substan- 
tive in these sentences: 

1. He is like his father. 2. We drove home in a storm. 3. 
Come walk with me the jungle through. 4. They made him 
their leader. 5. He was made their leader. 6. They offered 
him the crown. 7. The crown was offered him. 8. The child 
is nine years old. 9. He is worth a million dollars. 10. The 
ear is the ever-open gateway of the soul. 11. A dainty plant 
is the ivy green. 12. Stillness of person and steadiness of fea- 
tures are signal marks of good breeding. 13. We should con- 
sider time as a sacred trust. 14. The tadpole, or polliwog, 
becomes a frog. 15. The turtle^s backbone and breast-bone — 
its shell and coat of armor — are on the outside of its body. 
16. The petals of the daisy — dmfs eye — close at night and in 
rainy weather. 17. Aristotle taught Alexander the Great phil- 
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osophy. 18. The pure attar of roses is worth twenty or thirty 
dollars an ounce. 19. We should learn to govern ourselves. 
20. I supposed him to be a gentleman. 21. Reason'^s whole 
pleasure, all the joys of sense, lie in three words — health, peace, 
and competence. 22. The setting of a great hope is like the 
setting of the sun. 23. Prayer is the key of the morning and 
the bolt of the night. 24. A giant towered he among men. 
25. Feet was I to the lame. 26. Those are my sentiments, 
madam. 27. I promised him a dollar. 28. The swan achieved 
what the goose conceived. 29. We are certain that an open 
sea surrounds the Pole. 30. He does not know whom he should 
send. 31. She was neither better nor wiser than you or I. 32. 
It was not they, it was she. 33. He was angry, and I too. 34. 
It was Joseph, he whom Pharaoh promoted. 35. I knew it to 
be him. 36. I know it was he. 37. Who did you suppose it 
was? 38. Whom did you suppose it to he? 39. I thought 
that tall man to be him. 40. Between you and me, I believe 
he is losing his mind. 41. Whom did he refer to, him or me? 
42. Did he choose you or me? 43. I referred to my old friend, 
him of whom I have so often spoken. 44. You, he, and I were 
invited. 45. They invited you, him, and me. 46. The same 
message was sent to him, her, and me. 47. It is not I he is in 
love with. 48. Whom do you see? 49. Who did that? We 
girls. 50. Let him be who he may, I fear him not. 51. I be- 
ing away, they could not go. 52. Do you approve of his be- 
coming a suitor? 53. I bought him the toy this morning at 
Smith the grocery's. 54. It was she who you thought took the 
book. 55. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 56. John'^s 
being called a coward did not make him one. 57. To refuse 
to do a bad thing, is to do a good one. 58. A train, five cars 
long, passed the depot. 

2. Analyze the foregoing sentences. 
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XXXI. CONSTRUCTIONS OF ADJECTIVES 

1. An adjective is usually defined as a word used to modify a 
noun or pronoun. This is satisfactory as an expression of the 
grammatical relation of the adjective and the noun or pronoun 
as elements of the sentence. Logically, however, the adjective 
always expresses an attribute of the object represented by the noun 
or pronoun. For example, in the sentence, John is honest, the 
quality of honesty,, expressed by the adjective honest, is an attri- 
bute of the person represented by the noun John, and not an 
attribute of the noun. 

% As an element of the sentence, the adjective has six con- 
structions: 

(1) As an aitribtitive modifier; as. 

Honest people are trusted. 

In this case, the quality of honesty is attributed directly to 
people. . 

(2) As an appositive modifier; as. 

People, honest in their dealings, are trusted. 

In this case, the adjective expressing the quality follows the 
modified substantive as does a noun in apposition. 

It may be noted, too, that the appositive expression is the re- 
sult of the abridgment of an adjective clause. The unabridged 
form is this: People who are honest in their dealings are trusted. 

(3) As a subjective adjective complement; as, 

' The people are honest. 

In this construction the adjective expresses a quality of the sub- 
ject and completes the predicate. Hence the propriety of the 
term subjective adjective complement. 

For apparent reasons some prefer to call the adjective in this 
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construction Si predicate adjective; others, an attribute complemeni. 
These terms are, however, not quite definite. 

(4) As an objective adjective supplement; as, 

He struck the man dead. 

Here the adjective modifies the object "man*" and supplements 
the meaning of the verb. It should be noted that the condition 
expressed by the adjective results from the action denoted by the 
verb : the man was dead because of the striking, 

(5) As an objective adjective complement; as. 

He found the man dead. 

Here the word dead modifies the object man; but it does 
not denote a quality or condition that results from the action 
expressed by the verb. Note this clear distinction between the 
objective adjective supplement and the objective adjective com- 
plement — a distinction which some fail to observe. Others con- 
fuse the appositive adjective modifier and the objective adjective 
complement. The appositive modifier may be expanded into 
an adjective clause, while the objective adjective complement may 
not, without changing the meaning. 

Examples: (a) Appositive modifier — We trust a man, honest 
in his dealings = We trust a man who is honest in his dealings. 

(6) Objective adjective complement — Wejbund the child alive 
does not = Wefcmnd the child that was alive. 

When the verb in a sentence containing an objective adjective 
complement is changed to the passive voice, the adjective becomes 
a subjective adjective complement; as. 

The child was found alive. 

(6) As an adverbial subjective complement; as, 

He stands ^rm. 
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Here the adjective ^nw divides its modifying force between the 
subject he and the verb stands^ thus performing in part the func- 
tion of an adjective, and in part that of an adverb. 

3. Write two sentences illustrating each of the six constructions 
of the adjective. 



XXXII. EQUIVALENTS OF THE ADJECTIVE 

EXERCISES 

1. The equivalents of the adjective are: 

(1) A noun or pronoun in the possessive form; as, 

The rrumntairCs crest was covered with snow. 

(2) A noun in apposition; as, 

The apostle Paul preached to the Romans. 

(3) A phrase: 

(a) Infinitive; as. 

The desire to do good controlled his life. 
(6) Participial; as. 

The captain, deserted by his men, surrendered, 
(c) Prepositional; as, 

The voice of Grady is silent. 

(4) A clause; as, 

The man thai is true to himself is always true to others. 

Note: Common nouns are often used as adjectives, as in these 
expressions : An iron bridge, a gold ring, a silver spoon, a tin roof, a brass 
kettle, an oU lamp, etc. 

2. In the following sentences, point out the adjectives and 
the structures used as adjectives, tell what each modifies, and 
explain the construction of each : 
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1. Drowsy tinklings lull the distant fold. 

2. Wide is the gate and broad is the way. 

3. The excitement on shore became wild. 

4. He, old, crippled, and poor, was glad to die. 

5. tier sorrows have made her melancholy. 

6. Bacon was called the wisest, brightest, meanest of man- 
kind. 

7. Shafts of sunshine from the west paint the dusky win- 
dows red. 

8. My keepers grew compassionate. 

9. What a piece of work is man. 

10. A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
3. Analyze the foregoing sentences. 

XXXIII. EXERCISES IN ADJECTIVES, IN SUBSTAN- 
TIVES, AND IN ANALYSIS 

1. Point out the adjectives and the structures used as equiva- 
lents of adjectives, tell what each modifies, and explain the con- 
struction of each : 

1. This life of ours is a wild iGolian harp of many a strain. 

2. Still stands the forest primeval. 

3. Time wasted is existence; used, is life. 

4. To lie is sinful. 

5. That all men are created equal, is self-evident. 

6. The census is taken every ten years. 

Here eveiy, a singular adjective, modifies ten years as a collective 
number denoting one period of time. 

7. Many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
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Many is a plural adjective; but the phrase many a is singular^ and 
should be parsed as a single word. 

8. Yonder proud ships are not means of annoyance to you. 

9. We were the first that ever burst into that silent sea. 

10. He painted the box white. 

11. I consider her conduct inexcusable. 

12. I laid bare our plans. 

13. There came a time when he regretted his decision. 

14. The vessel which you see is a sloop. 

15. Study nature, whose laws and phenomena are deeply in- 
teresting. 

16. A woman whose tongue speaks no guile is surely free 
from sin. 

17. Idleness is the Dead Sea which swallows up all virtue. 

18. No life can be well ended that is not well spent. 

19. An idler is a watch that wants both hands. 

20. Kindness is the golden chain by which society is bound 
together. 

21. They found the baby asleep. 

22. The baby was found asleep. 

23. We found the poor woman in need. 

2. Point out the substantives in the foregoing sentences, tell- 
ing the case and explaining the construction of each. 

3. Analyze the foregoing sentences. 

XXXIV. FORMS, FUNCTIONS, AND CONSTRUCTIONS 
OF PARTICIPLES 

1. The participle is derived from the verb, is a form 
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of the verb, but, lacking the power to assert, or predi- 
cate, which is the characteristic function of the verb, 
it is called a verbal, not a verb. 

% The participle is like the verb (1) in that it may be modi- 
fied by an adverb, or its equivalents, as its verb may, and (2) in 
that it may take an object, a complement, or a supplement, as its 
verb may. 

3. The participle resembles its verb in that it assumes, or ex- 
presses, action, being, etc., while its verb asserts, or predicates, 
action, being, etc. 

4. The participle is unlike its verb in that, in addition to as- 
suming action, being, etc., it performs the function of an adjec- 
tive or of a noun. 

5. An intransitive verb has three participial forms; as, coming, 
come, having come. 

6. A transitive verb has six participial forms; as, 

(a) Active : Knowing, known, having known, 

(b) Passive : Being known, known, having been known. 

Note 1 : For participial forms arranged by tenses, etc., see Con- 
jugation, Appendix C. 

Note 2: For use of simple participial forms, like knowing and 
known, in forming verb phrases, see Appendix C ; also Part Two, Les- 
son LXII, 8, 9, and 13, and Lesson LXV, 1, et at. 

This is the most common use of these forms; yet, when so used, 
they become constituent parts of verb phrases, and are not to be 
considered separately as participial forms. 

7. The participle may be used as an attributive modifier; as, 

1. Running water is beautiful. 

2. Thy spoken word is master of thee. 
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Note 1 : In this case the participle resembles the adjective more 
closely than it does the verb^ its function being to express quality 
rather than action. A participle so used is sometimes so far like an 
adjective as to admit of comparison^ and so far loses its verbal nature 
as to be modified by very, which never modifies a verb; as, a most 
shocking spectacle, a very striking face. 

Note 2 : The attributive (adjective) participle is sometimes equiva- 
lent to the substantive participle after the preposition ybry as, 

A dimng-room. = A room for dining. 
A sleeping-car = A car for sleeping. 

8. The participle may be used as an appositive modifier; as, 

1. The sentinel,/ooA:i7jg' intently, saw the dim figure of a man 
in the shadow of the wall. 

2. The man seen in the shadow of the wall was a scout. 

3. We met a poor old woman, bowed down with age, carry- 
ing a large basket. 

Note that the first sentence may be expanded into a simple 
sentence containing a compound predicate; the second, into a 
complex sentence containing a restrictive adjective clause; the 
third, into a complex sentence containing a compound unrestric- 
tive adjective clause. 

Expand and analyze them. In these cases it is easy to see that 
the participle is used defectively. 

Frequently, however, similar constructions result from the 
abridgment of adverb clauses; as, 

4. He pays his debts because he is honest = He, beinff hon- 
est, pays his debts. 

5. Although this writing wa^ done a hundred years ago, it is 
still legible = This writing althovgh done a hundred years ago, 
is still legible. 
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Note that in each of these cases the participle, used as an ap- 
positive modifier of a substantive, is grammatically an adjective, 
although it logically takes the place of an adverb clause. 

9. Write two sentences illustrating each construction men- 
tioned in this lesson. 



XXXV. CONSTRUCTIONS OF PARTICIPLES 

1. The participle may be used as a svbjective complement i as, 

Tiie blade is broken. 

Although this construction has the form of a passive voice con- 
struction, the participle is used precisely as a subjective adjective 
complement, as in this sentence : The blade is rusty. It should be 
noted, too, that the participles of intransitive verbs, which are of 
course never used in passive constructions, are often found in this 
construction. These are familiar examples: The snow is gone. 
The tree isjbllen. He is risen. The melancholy days are come. 

Some regard this use of the participle as idiomatic. 

2. The participle may be used as an objective complement; as. 

We found him dying. 

3. The participle may be used as an adverbial sybjective com- 
plement; as, 

Sometimes a leaf came Jhating and wavering downward, 
and settled on the water. — longfellow. 

These participles partake of the nature of these three parts of 
speech : 

1. Verbs, in denoting action. 

2. Adjectives, in modifying the noun leaf. 

3. Adverbs, in modifying the verb come — they teU the man^ 
ner of comings or the means of coming. 
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4. The participle may be used in an absohUe expression with a 
noun or pronoun; as, 

The nuxm having risen^ the army began to move. 

Note: This construction should be carefully distinguished from 
the appositive construction. 

Study these examples: 

1. When he lost Ms property he became despondent = Having 
lost his property^ he became despondent = He, having lost his 
property^ became despondent. 

2. When the ^torm destroyed his property^ he became despond- 
ent = The storm having destroyed his property^ he became de- 
spondent. 

The first illustrates the appositive construction; the second, 
the absolute. The two constructions are alike in that each takes 
the place of a dependent clause. They are unlike in that the 
appositive construction takes the place of a clause having a 
subject denoting the same person or thing ats the subject of its 
principal clause, while the absolute expression takes the place 
of a clause not having the same subject as its principal clause. 
Try this test with the two examples given, as first written. 
The appositive participle modifies he^ the subject of the princi- 
pal clause; the absolute participle has no grammatical relation 
to he^ the subject of the principal proposition, but is used ab- 
solutely, with storm^ its assumed subject. 

5. The participle may be used in an independent eapression; as. 

Speaking confidentially ^ I think you should not trust her. 

Note that there is no noun or pronoun used with this participle 
as an assumed subject. 

6. Write two sentences illustrating each of the constructions 
mentioned in this lesson. 
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XXXVI. CONSTRUCTIONS OF PARTICIPLES 

1. The participles may be used as the subject of a verb; as, 

Reading poetry was to him a diversion. 

Note that in this and the following constructions the participle 
partakes of the nature of the verb and the noun, 

2. The participle may be used as a subjective complement; as, 

His favorite pastime was reading poetry, 

3. The participle may be used as the object of a verb; as, 

They doubt his writing the letter, 

4. The participle may be used as the object of a preposition; as, 

The teacher objected to my quitting the cUiss, 

5. The participle is sometimes found in apposition with a sub- 
stantive; as. 

She was engaged in her usual occupation, reading novels, 

6. Occasionally the participle is used as an adverb to modify 
the adjective worth; as, 

The experiment is worth trying. 

Note that this use of the participle is like the adverbial use 
of nouns to denote measure, etc. See Lesson XXVI, 5. 

7. The participle in attributive (adjective) construction be- 
comes a substantive when the modified noun is omitted; as, 

Rescue the perishing. Care for the dying, 

8. There are a few cases in which the participle is used as an 
adverb of degree modifying an adjective; as. 

The water is boiling hot. 

9. Write two sentences illustrating each construction men- 
tioned in this lesson. 
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XXXVII. SUMMARY OF PARTICIPIAL CONSTRUC- 
TIONS—EXERCISES 

1. The Participle may be used in these constructions: 
(a) As an Adjective. 

(1) As an attributive modifier. 

(2) As an appositive modifier. 

(3) As a subjective complement. 

(4) As an objective complement. 

(5) As an adverbial subjective complement. 

(This construction is partly adjectival and partly ad- 
verbial.) 

(6) In an absolute expression. 

(6) Withovt syntactical relation, (In an independent parti- 
cipial expression.) 

(c) As a Svbstantive, 

(1) As the subject of a verb. 

(2) As a subjective complement. 

(3) As the object of a verb. 

(4) As the object of a preposition. 

(5) In apposition with a substantive. 

(6) As a substantive when the modified noun is omitted. 
(d) As an Adverb, 

(1) To modify an adjective, by denoting degree. 

(2) As an adverbial noun to modify the adjective worth. 

2. Point out the participles in these sentences, and explain fully 
the construction of each : 

1. She burnt her hand in the cooking apples 
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2. She bought some cooking apples. 

3. The weather is freezing cold. 

4. The rising sun hides the stars. 

5. Looking from the window, I saw the crowd dispersing. 

6. The house is deserted. 

7. We heard him coming. 

8. The child came running into the house. 

9. The living need thy aid. 

10. You must use boiling hot water. 

11. Speaking unofficially, the decision was just. 

12. Her work done, the tired wife sat down to rest. 

13. His losing his purse prevented his going. 

14. His favorite amusement is playing tennis. 

15. The teacher did not like my having left the room. 

16. I heard of your winning the prize. 

17. This task, teaching the young, is not easy. 

18. This is worth knowing. 

19. He planned to ride in a sleeping-car. 



XXXVIII. EXERCISES IN PARTICIPIAL 
CONSTRUCTIONS 

Point out the participles and explain fully thfe construction of 
each: 

1. The wind was stinging cold. 

2. Speaking of those squash-bugs, I think I disheartened them 
by covering the plants with soot. 

3. He was noted for his success in capturing Spanish ships 
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freighted with silver brought from the mines of Mexico and Peru. 

4. The girths of his saddle gave way and he felt it slipping 
from under him. 

5. Knowing that I have no right to speak here, I ask your 
leave. 

6. The fog came pouring in at every chink and keyhole. 

7. Each soul was solemn, as if facing the Maker of the world. 

8. Nature, her patience with him being ended, leaves him deso- 
late. 

9. Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy hissing hot. 

10. To-day's being Sunday rather complicates matters. 

11. Her heavy black hair lay in a braided coil, with a long,gold 
pin shot through it like a javelin. 

12. And then again, a thousand echoes go booming along the 
iron-bound coast. 

13. A serious percentage of books are not worth reading at all. 

14. There are but three ways of living: By working, by steal- 
ing, or by begging. 

15. It is not the finding of a thing, but the making of some- 
thing out of it after it is found, that is of consequence. 

16. He spent all the day roaming over the house. 

17. And children coming home from school look in at the open 
door. 

18. Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, onward through life he goes. 

19. And he, neglected and oppressed, wished to be with them 
at rest. 

20. But Morn, her rosy steps in th^ eastern clime advancing, 
sowed the earth with orient pearl. 

21. A boy, playing on the shore, found an oar lost from a boat. 
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22. The army, flushed with victory, marched onward. 

23. Having sold my farm, I shall remove to Iowa. 

24. Said but once, said but softly, not marked at all, words re- 
vive before me in darkness and solitude. 

25. Have you not seen strong men weeping.?* 

26. Rolling stones gather no moss. 

27. Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves 
lie dead. 

28. Looking out of my window, I saw a crow perched upon 
the edge of the nest. 

29. Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 

30. The waves came crouching at my feet. 

31. Trying to do a good deed is doing a good deed. 



XXXIX. EXERCISE IN ANALYSIS 

Analyze the sentences given in Lesson XXXVIII. 

XL. EXERCISE IN CONSTRUCTIONS 

Explain the construction of each substantive and each adjec- 
tive in the sentences given in Lessons XXXVII and XXXVIII. 



XLI. FORMS, FUNCTIONS, AND CONSTRUCTIONS OF 
THE INFINITIVE 

1. The infinitive is a form of the verb, but, lacking 
the power to assert, it is called a verbal. 

2. An infinitive of a transitive verb has six forms; as, 



Active 



Passive 



Present 
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(Common — to know. 



Perfect |J 



[Progressive — to be knowing. 

(Commmi — to have known. 

[Progressive — to have been knowing. 
(Present — to be known. 
[Perfect — to have been known. 

3. The infinitive of an intransitive verb, lacking the passive 
forms, has but four forms. 

4. The infinitive is so called because it is not limited in person, 
or number. The word infinitive means unlimited. 

5. The infinitive resembles the finite verb in that it expresses 
or assumes action, being, etc., while the finite «^erb asserts or 
'predicates action, being, etc. 

6. The infinitive is lilce the finite verb (1) in that it may be 
modified by an adverb, (2) in that it may govern an object, and 
(3) in that it may take a complement or a supplement. 

7. The infinitive is unlike the finite verb (1) in that it lacks 
the power of predication, (2) in that it has not person or number, 
and (3) in that it usually performs the function of another part 
of speech, as the noun, the adjective, or the adverb. 

8. The present active infinitive is the form most frequently 
used. It is often called the simple infinitive. It is the name form 
of the verb, usually preceded by to, 

9. The infinitive is often found in combination with other 
words forming a phrase, the base-word of which is the infinitive. 
Such a phrase is called an infinitive phrase, 

10. The infinitive, in the construction of the noun^ may be used; 
(1) As the subject of a sentence; as. 

To do his work well was his delight. 
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The subject is To do his work welly an infinitive phrase, of 
which the base is the simple infinitive To do. 

In this construction, by the use of the anticipative subject U, 
the words may be so arranged as to place the real subject after 
the predicate; as, 

It was his chief delight to do his work well. 

Under this arrangement, some construe the infinitive as in ap- 
position with Uy treating it as the subject. It is preferable, how- 
ever, to treat the infinitive as the subject, and it as the mere ex- 
pletivey or anticipative subject. 

(2) As the object of a verb; as. 
He determined to go. 

The same thought may be expressed thus: He determined thcU 
he waidd go. This shows that the infinitive, in this construction, 
is equivalent to a substantive clause. 

It may be noted, however, that after some verbs the infinitive 
may take the place of an object clause only when the subject of 
this clause is the same as the subject of the principal clause. Try 
these sentences: 

1. He determined that he would go. 

2. He determined that I should go. 

But after other verbs the rule just stated does not hold. Try 
these sentences: 

1. He expected that he would go. 

2. He expected that I would go. 

The thought in the last sentence given may be expressed thus : 
He expected me to go. Some erroneously treat me to go as a, 
clatise. A clause must have a subject and a predicate. The in- 
finitive to go can not predicate action, and therefore can not have 
a subject proper. At best, me is merely an assumed subject. 
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Note that the object of eocpected is me to go, not me, or to go. 

(3) As a subjective complement; as, 

His highest ambition was to amuss a fortune. 

(4) As the object of a preposition ; as, 

There was no way of escape except to cross the river. 

Except, and its equivalents, but and save, are perhaps the only 
prepositions after which the simple infinitive may be used as an 
object. After these prepositions the sign of the infinitive, to, is 
sometimes omitted; as, He could do nothing but blush. 

In a few cases an infinitive phrase is the object of a preposi- 
tion, usually understood ; as, / am at a loss {about, or as to) what 
to do next. They were at their wits'" end {ahmit, or a>s to) what 
to do with the child. 

(5) As the direct retained olyect after a verb in the passive 

voice; as, 
I was told to study my lesson. (See Lesson XXVI, 3 and 4.) 

(6) In apposition with a substantive; as. 

He has formed a resolution to read good books only. 

The infinitive as here used is almost equivalent to an unrestric- 
tive adjective clause, which is to read good books only. 

11. Write sentences to exemplify all the constructions men- 
tioned in this lesson. 

XLII. CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE INFINITIVE 

(continued) 

1. The infinitive, in the construction of an adjective may be 
used: 

(a) To modify a nmm directly; as, 

(1) That is a scheme to make money. 
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This infinitive, to make money, is equivalent to money-muking, 
ox for making moTiey, 

(2) Earnest people will always find duties to perform. 
Note that the active infinitive, to perform, has here the mean- 
ing of the passive form to be performed. 

(3) A man with a message worth hearing will always 
find people to listen. 

Note that the infinitive, to listen, is here equivalent to the re- 
strictive adjective clause, who will listen. 

There is a clear distinction between this infinitive and the ap- 
positive infinitive given in Lesson XLI, under 10, (6). In regard 
to that case we could say. His resolution is to read, etc., which 
shows that to read, explaining what his resolution is, is an apposi- 
tive modifier. But we cannot say, m^n are to listen. 

This construction is to be distinguished from that found in He 
eoopected me to go. See Lesson XLI, 10, (2). Me is the assumed 
subject of to go; for when the infinitive phrase is changed to a 
clause, m-e (I) becomes the subject of would go. But men is not 
the assumed subject of to listen; for who, and not men, becomes 
the subject of the clause. 

(b) As a stibjective complement; as, 

(1) His conduct is to he regretted. 

This construction is like that given under 10, (3), Lesson XLI, 
except that in this case the infinitive is used adjectively, while 
in that it was used substantively. Other copulative verbs besides 
he may be followed by this construction; as, 

(2) He seems to try. 

(8) He appears to understand. 

2. The infinitive, in the construction of an adverh, may be 
used: 
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(1) To modify a verb; as, 

(a) They sailed down the bay to fish for tarpon. 

(6) During his absence he grew to be a man, 

(c) I grieve to learn of your loss. 
Note that the infinitive in (a) denotes purpose; in (6), residt; 
and in {c\ cause. In this construction, it may also be used to 
denote rea^son^ condition^ manner^ etc. 

(2) To modify an adjective; as, 

He is anxious to go. 

(3) To modify an adverb; as. 

The child is old enough to attend school. 

3. An infinitive phrase may be used independently; as, 
To be candid with youy I think you have done wrong. 

4. The infinitive may be used with some forms of go and u>se 
to form idiomatic verb-phrases; as, 

(a) He is going to start to-night. 
(6) She used to study well. 
Note that go and u^e in these cases are both intransitive. For 
other idiomatic constructions, see Lesson LVII. 

5. Write sentences to exemplify all the constructions men- 
tioned in this lesson. 

XLin. EXERCISE IN INFINITIVE CONSTRUCTIONS 

Point out the infinitives, name the form, and explain fully the 
construction of each. 

1. To betray one^s country is perfidious, 

2. They like to sing. 

3. My wish is to succeed. 
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4. No way remains but to go on. 

6. This duty, to take care of his father, was never neglected. 

6. I was invited to visit his home. 

7. The house is to be sold. 

8. We study to improve our minds. 

9. They were eager to hear the news. 

10. ITie apples are ripe enough to eat. 

11. I heard him scream. 

12. To tell the truth, I did not believe one word of the story. 

13. I am going to read the book. 

14. I used to wonder why you liked her. 

15. There is nothing to do. 

16. It is excellent to have a gianfs strength ; but it is tyrannous 
to use it like a giant. 

17. Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast. 

18. Your duty is to do your best at each task. 

19. To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die. 

20. This task, to keep her own room clean, was very distasteful. 

21. Fools who came to scoff remained to pray. 

22. We eat to live; we do not live to eat. 

23. I used to know this ; how have I come to forget it ! 

24. He taught her to see new beauties in nature. 

25. They were petrified, so to speak. 

26. 'T is better to have loved and lost, than never to have loved 
at all. 

27. A man has no more right to say an uncivil thing than to 
act one. 

28. To climb steep hills requires slow pace at first. 
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29. To see is to believe. 

30. The teacher told the pupils to sing. 

31. The sower went forth to sow. 

32. I am glad to hear this. 

33. The governor's authority is to be supported. 

34. To obey is better than to be punished. 

35. The mother rejoiced to hear of her son's success. 

36. To know what to do, and how best to do it, is wisdom. 

37. The way to be original is to be healthy. 

38. The idea of a man's interviewing himself is rather odd, to 
be sure. 

39. It was death for a soldier to leave his colors. 

40. It seemed a time to strike a blow for freedom. 

41. It is such a sad thing to be bom a sneaking fellow, so much 
worse than to inherit a humpback. 

42. She had the natural tendency of excellent people to place 
others in subjection. 

43. The way to speak and write what shall not go out of feishion 
is to speak and write sincerely. 

44. There is no beautifier of complexion, or form, or behavior, 
like the wish to scatter joy, and not pain, around us. 

XLIV. EXERCISE IN ANALYSIS 

1. Analyze the sentences given in Lesson XLIII. 

2. Point out the substantives, the adjectives, and the parti- 
ciples found in the sentences given in Lesson XLIII, and explain 
the construction of each. 
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XLV. CLAUSES CONTRACTED INTO PARTICIPIAL 
PHRASES— CAUTION 

1. Sometimes, as we have seen, an adverb clause may be con- 
tracted into a participial phrase; as, 

When I ccdkd to see my^riend^ I found him to be better. 
Calling to see myJHend^ I found him to be better. 
It should be noted that in the sentence as first given, the sub- 
ject of the adverb clause is the same as the subject of the prin- 
cipal clause, /. Hence in the contracted sentence, the participial 
phrase logically modifies /. 
Note this sentence: 

When I called to see my frwnd^ he seemed to be better. 
Contracted, it will read thus: 

Calling to see my friend^ he seemed to be better. 
This makes the participial phrase appear to modify he^ which 
is incorrect, because he is not the subject of the adverb clause. 

Caution: Do not contract an adverb clause into a participial 
phrase modifying the subject of the principal clause unless both 
clauses have the same subject. 

2. Explain wherein the foregoing caution is violated in each of 
these sentences: 

1. When fastened to a firm wall, we found the blackboard 
to be steady. 

2. Being fond of birds, an aviary is kept in the yard. 

3. Desiring to hear some good music. Miss Jones was invited 
to sing. 

4. Wishing him to come at once, a telegram was sent to him. 

5. Seeing that nothing could be done, the plan was aban- 
doned. 
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6. Learning that they were in need, aid was sent to them. 

7. Being ripe, sound, and luscious, we enjoyed the peaches 
very much. 

8. Having spent all our money, the j oumey was discontinued. 

9. Having been lost for two days, we found the poor boy al- 
most famished. 

Explanation: In the last sentence as it stands^ the participial 
phrase^ Having been lost for two days, logically modifies we. Hence 
the sentence means this: 

We, having been lost for two days, found the poor boy 
almost famished. 
To express the meaning intended it should read thus: Having 
been lost for two days, the poor boy was found almost famished. 
The same meaning may also be expressed thus : The poor boy, hav- 
ing been lost for two days, was found almost famished. The same 
thought may also be expressed in this form: 

We found the poor boy almost famished, he having 
been lost for two days. 
In this last form, he having been lost for two days is an absolute ex- 
pression. 

Explain what each of the other eight sentences means as it 
stands, and also state the different ways in which the thought in- 
tended may be correctly expressed. 

8. Copy or compose three sentences in violation of the caution 
given, and then write the sentences in correct form. 

XLVI. ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS: WHEN USED, 
AND HOW PLACED 

1. Copulative verbs regularly take adjectives, and not adverbs, 
in the predicate; as. 
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HeisawgTT/. He looks a/jgT^. He seems a/igr^. He appears 
angry. He feels angry. 

In contrast with these, study the following: 

He spoke angrily. He cried angrily. He looked angrily at 
the child. He walked angrily from the room. 

In each of the first group, angry is correctly used to modify 
the subject; in each of the second group, angrily is correctly used 
to modify the verb. 

2. Notice the difference in use between prompt and promptly 
in these: 

1. The servant appears prompt in her habits. 

2. When the bell rings, the servant appears promptly. 

In (1), prompt expresses a qiudity of ^Hhe servant^; in (2), 
promptly describes the manner of appearing. 

3. We may say, the moon shines bright; or, the moon shines 
brightly. The first asserts of the moon the quality of brightness; 
the second asserts that the moon shines in a bright manner. 

In choosing between an adjective and an adverb, the meaning 
intended to be conveyed is the only safe guide. Only remember 
that adjectives should be used to modify substantives, and ad- 
verbs to modify verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. 

4. In each of the following sentences, tell whether the adjec- 
tive or the adverb should be used, and give reason. If both may 
be used, explain difference in meaning: 

1. How do you feel to-day.? I feel tolerable or tolerably. 
I feel tolerable well or tolerably well. I feel bad or badly. 

2. She looked sweet or sweetly. 

3. The fields look beautiful, or beautifully, now. 

4. The situation looked favorable or favorably. 
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5. She looked sad or sadly when she heard the news. 

6. She looked sad or sadly at the poor child. 

7. My eyelids felt heavy or heavily for want of sleep. 

8. They arrived safe or safely. 

9. You should speak slower or more slowly. 

10. She went sad or sadly to her lonely cottage. 

11. She did not speak distinct or distinctly enough. 

12. The child was near or nearly famished. 

13. She looked charming or charmingly in her new dress. 

14. I shall value his friendship higher or more highly. 

5. Note the change in meaning as the place of o/nly is changed 
in these sentences: 

1. The only boy lost his hat. 

2. The boy only lost his hat. 

3. The boy lost only his hat. 

4. The boy lost his only hat. 

5. The boy lost his hat only. 

6. Note the change in meaning as the place of even is changed 
in these sentences: 

1. Even his suspicions were excited by the man's face. 

2. His suspicions even were excited by the man's face. 

3. His suspicions were excited by even the man's face. 

4. His suspicions were even excited by the man's face. 

5. His suspicions were excited by the man's face even. 

7. The examples given under 5 and 6 show that the meaning 
of the sentence often depends upon how adjectives and adverbs 
are placed. The same is true of adjective and adverb clauses. 
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Hence we should be careful so to place modifiers as to convey 
the meaning intended. 

8. Correct the errors in the placing of modifiers in these sen- 
tences: 

1. A purse was found by a boy made of leather. 

2. The pupil will receive a reward from the teacher who is 
diligent. 

3. He should not keep a horse that can not ride. 

4. He brought in a new plate of honey. 

5. They sell black boys' hats. 

6. I have thought of marrying often. 

7. He only eats two meals a day. 

8. All that glitters is not gold. 

9. All is not gold that glitters. 

10. His escape almost appears miraculous. 

11. A large number of seats were occupied by pupils that 
had no backs. 

12. Hay is given to horses as well as com. 

13. He rode to town and drove twelve cows on horseback. 

14. Only the name of one great man was mentioned. 

15. He could only live very modestly. 

16. He could only afford to keep one horse. 

17. Such disputes can only be settled by arms. 

18. We can only spend our life once. 

19. He went to Rome, whence he was never destined to re- 
turn. 

20. I do not ever remember to have been so sorry. 

21. He only came yesterday. 
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XLVII. CONCORD OF VERB AND SUBJECT 

Read again Lesson LX^ Fart Two. 

Rule: 
A verb agrees with its svhject in number and person. 

1. We have already learned that the rule just stated has but 
limited application in modem English, because of the fact that 
our verb has but little inflection to denote either person or num- 
ber. We shall now study some special applications of this rule. 

2. The singular form of the verb is used : 

a. When the subject is singular in form and meaning; as, 

John is an honest boy. 

b. When the subject consists of two or more nouns or pro- 
nouns singular in form and meaning, connected by or or nor; as, 

1. James or John is wrong. 

2. Neither James nor John wa^ there. 

3. Neither he nor she was there. 

c. When the subject consists of two or moi-e singular nouns, 
each modified by each^ every^ nOy many a, or such other ad- 
jective; as, 

1. Each boy and girl is expected to sing. 

2. Every law and usage was a man^s expedient. 

d. When the subject consists of two singular nouns joined 
by with^ like^ unlike^ or as well as; as, 

1. The mother, as well as the child, was lost. 

2. John, unlike his brother, is honest. 

3. Jane, with her sister, Jms come. 

e. When the first of two subjects connected by with^ like^ 
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urdike^ or as well as^ is singular, notwithstanding the second 
may be plural ; as, 

1. The teacher, as well as the pupils, was absent. 

2. The king, with all his hosts, has come. 

f. When the subject consists of two or more singular nouns 
in apposition; as, 

Dr. Jones, my physician, my neighbor, my friend, is dead. 

g. When the subject consists of two or more singular nouns, 
not joined by conjunctions, but mentioned in an emphatic 
way; as, 

A fever, a mutilation, a cruel disappointment, a loss of wealth, 
a loss of friends, seems at the moment unpaid loss, emerson. 

h. When the subject consists of two or more singular nouns 
connected by and^ but thought of as taken together to form 
one general notion; as, 

Bread and butter is a wholesome diet. 

i. When the subject is a collective noun representing a col- 
lective thought of as forming one unit or body; as. 

The herd was sold for $10,000. 

j. When the subject is a noun, plural in form but singular 
in meaning; as, 

1. Two-thirds of the wheat was destroyed. 

2. Ten dollars is too much. 

3. Twenty years is a long time to wait. 

4. "Sesame and Lilies'" was written by Ruskin. 

k. When the subject is a partitive^ followed by o^and a 
noun singular in meaning; as, 

1 A partitive is a word denoting a part. 
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1. Part of the com was wasted. 

2. Some of the land wa>s too wet. 
Note that Some^ and not land, is the subject of wa^. 

3. Write two sentences illustrating each of the eleven cases 
mentioned in 2. 

XLVIII. CONCORD OF VERB AND SUBJECT 

(continued) 

1. The plural form of the verb is used: 

a. When the subject is a noun or pronoun plural in form 
and meaning; as, 

1. Leaves faU in autumn. 

2. Tliey come again in spring. 

6. When the subject consists of two or more singular nouns 
or pronouns connected by and and forming a subject plural in 
meaning; as, 

1. Ajpril and May are spring months. 

2. He and she are my friends. 

Exception: Sometimes when the verb precedes a subject consist- 
ing of two or more nouns, it agrees with the first and is to be sup- 
plied with each of the others; as. 

There was a fearful cry from heaven, and great claps of thunder. 
Supply there were after and. 

c. When the subject is a collective noun representing several 
persons or things thought of as individuals; as, 

A herd of cattle were grazing on the prairie. 

d. When the subject is a singular noun so modified by ad- 
jectives as to have a plural meaning; as, 
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1. Moral, physical, and mental education receive due atten- 
tion. 

2. A red and a white cow were in the lot. 

e. When the subject is a partitive followed by g^and a noun 
plural in meaning; as, 

1. Some of the boys were absent. 

2. One third of the words are misspelled. 

Note that one third, and not wordSy is the subject of are; but 
the modifying phrase of words gives one third a plural meaning. 
We should of course say, One third of the work was done, not 
were done. 

Jl When the subject is a singular noun like plenty, variety, 

number, or aimndance, followed by ^and a plural noun, when 

the assertion relates directly to the objects named by the plural 

noun; as, 

\. Plenty of sentences have been written. 

% A great variety of roses are found in Texas. 

Note (1 ) that variety is singular in form and is neither a parti- 
tive, nor a strictly collective noun. Hence its taking a plural 
verb can not be explained by case e or by case c. But the as- 
sertion relates so directly to roses as to require a plural verb. 
The thought is that roses in great variety are found, rather than 
that "a variety'" is found. If, however, the intention is to assert 
that the variety is great, rather than that there are many roses, 
is found should be used. 

g. When the subject is few, many, several, etc., whether un- 
modified, or modified by a prepositional phrase introduced by 
of; as, 

1. Few have come. 

2. Few of the men have come. 
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Note : Any^ some, most, none, the rest, etc., used in this way are to 
be treated as partitives. 

Some grammarians, defining rume as meaning no one^ say that 
it should always take a singular verb. Our best dictionaries, 
however, define none as sometimes meaning not any. In this 
sense it may be either singular or plural; as, 

1. None of the coal was left. 

2. None of the girls were here. 
It is so used by the best writers. 

2. When there are two subjects, and one of them is preceded 
by a negative, the verb agrees with the other in number; as, 

1. We^ not he, are wrong. 

2. Not we, but he is wrong. 

3. When the verb is placed between a singular and a plural 
subject it agrees with the first; as, 

1. The leader wa>s slain, and all his men. 

2. All the men were slain, and the leader. 

Note : Were slain is understood after 7nen in (l), and was slain after 
leader in (2). 

4. Write two sentences to illustrate each case considered in 
this lesson. 

XLIX. CONCORD OF VERB AND SUBJECT 

(continued) 

1. A verb having for its subject a single noun or pronoun 
agrees with it in person; as, 

1. / am here. 

2. Thou art here. 

3. John is here. 
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2. Notice these sentences: 

I hope that you and I shall soon meet again. 
I hope that we shaU soon meet again. 

This shows that you and I = we. 

In the same way it may be shown that Jie and I = we^ that she 
and I = we^ that you and we = we^ that John and I = we^ that 
they and we = we^ etc. 

Hence it follows that any subject made up of / or we con- 
nected by and with any other pronoun or with any noun is equal 
to we^ and therefore takes a verb in the first person plural. 
Hence shaJl^ rather than wiH^ is correctly used in the sentence, 
/ hope that you and I shall soon meet again. 

3. If the subject consists of two or more noiins or pronouns, 
differing m person^ connected by or or nor^ the verb agrees with 
the one next to it; as, 

1. He or I have made a mistake. 

2. Either you or he is wrong. 

Such expressions, however, are awkward, and they should be 
avoided. It is better to say : 

1. He has made a mistake, or I have; or. One of us has 
made a mistake. 

2. You are wrong, or he is; or. One of you is wrong. 

4. Study these sentences: 

1. He is the only one of the five boys that is studious. 

2. He is only one of the five boys that are studious. 

In (1), that is singular to agree with its antecedent one^ and it 
therefore takes the singular verb is; in (2), that is plural to agree 
with its antecedent hoys^ and it therefore takes the plural verb are. 
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When the subject is a relative pronoun, the verb takes the 
same person and number as the antecedent of the relative. 

5. Write two sentences illustrating each case mentioned in this 
lesson. 

6. Account for the person and number of each verb in these 
sentences : 

1. Five years in this climate affects one'^s health. 

2. A laggard in love and a dastard in war was to wed the 
fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

3. The evening and the morning were the first day. 

4. Many of the sailors were shipwrecked. 

5. Such was the intelligence, the gravity, and the self-com- 
mand of Cromweirs warriors. — macaitlay. 

6. The omission of unnecessary adjectives adds to clearness. 

7. This is the only one of the books that is worth reading. 

8. This is one of the best books that have appeared this year. 

9. He does n't study. 



L. EXERCISE IN CONCORD OF VERB AND SUBJECT 

Account for the person and number of each verb in these 
sentences : 

1. The meaning of some of the sentences is doubtful. 

2. The committee were discussing the question. 

3. The committee is ready to report. 

4. A number of these expressions are objectionable. 

5. The entire herd was destroyed. 

6. At least one fourth of the company were killed or wounded. 
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7. In the hands of an Jndian, the bow and arrow was a dan- 
gerous weapon. 

8. His hope and ambition was to be a lawyer. 

9. The end and aim of his life is to get money. 

10. Bread and butter was his favorite food. 

11. The jury consists of twelve men. 

12. After a long discussion, the jury have agreed upon a ver- 
dict 

13. Food, and not advice, is what she needs. 

14. Not you, but I am to blame. 

15. Part of the crop was destroyed. 

16. Part of the horses were lost. 

17. How are the number and person of a verb to be deter- 
mined? 

18. The ability or the inclination was wanting. 

19. Neither sickness nor poverty embitters his spirit. 

20. My life, as well as my material interests, is in your hands. 

21. Each of the boys was excused. 

22. Neither he nor his relatives were able to pay his debts. 

23. Doesn't John like to study grammar? 

24. How is the health of his children? 

25. How are his children? 

26. No one except these witnesses knows anything about the 
case. 

27. Each day and each hour increases his distress. 

28. Justice or vengeance is sure to overtake the wicked. 

29. Every honest man and every true patriot favors the meas- 
ure. 
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30. A number of visitors were entertained. 

31. The number of inhabitants is small. 

32. A wheel and axle forms a part of this machine. 

33. Are your scissors sharp.? 

34. There go two strange men. 

35. How- many blades has your knife? 

36. Yonder are your books. 

37. Whose book and slate were lost? 

38. Does your watch keep correct time? 

39. The omission of two words was noted. 

40. "Plutarch's Lives'" is a valuable book. 

41. A thousand dollars was spent to no purpose. 

42. One or two persons in the crowd were insplent. 

43. You and I are farmers. 

44. He and I shall be neighbors. 

45. Neither you nor I should be a bit the wiser. 

46. Each of these professions is crowded. 

47. Neither of them gives an accurate idea of the occurrence. 

48. English and American literature are both taught. 

49. My old friend and teacher is here. 

50. The rest of the bread was stale. 

51. The rest of the pupils were present. 

52. Every village, town, and city has a school. 

LI. SEQUENCE OF TENSES; PRESENT TENSE 
FORM IN GENERAL TRUTHS 

1. Sometimes the tense of the verb in a dependent clause is 
determined by the tense of the verb in the principal clause; as, 
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1. He says that he mil go. 

2. He 8a\d that he wotM go. 

3. \feaT that the bear wH kill me. 

4. \ feared that the bear would kill me. 

2. Such verbs as hype^ eoopect^ and intend^ relate to the^M^wre, 
not to the past. Hence cM tenses of these verbs are followed by 
the present infinitive, not by the perfect; as, 

1. I hope to go (not, to have gone). 

2. I hoped to go (not, to have gone). 

3. I had hoped to go (not, to have gone). 

3. Past tense forms of verbs like believe^Jear^ think, expect, etc., 
in the principal clause, require the so-called past potential form, 
not the so-called past perfect potential form, of the verb in the 
subordinate clause; as, 

1. I feared that the bear would kill me (not, wotdd have 
killed me). 

2. I expected every wave wovld swallow us up (not, wmdd 
have swallowed us up). 

4. The present infinitive, not the perfect infinitive, should also 
follow such expressions as it woidd have been better, etc. ; as. 

It would have been better for you to leave at once, not to have 
left at once. 

5. The following sentences are both correct. Notice the dif- 
ference in meaning: 

1. I am glad to see you. 

2. I am glad to have seen you. 

In such cases this is the rule : 

If the infinitive refers to the same time as the principal verb. 
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or to time sttcceedijiff thaty the infinitive should be in the present 
tense; but if the infinitive refers to a time prior to that of the 
principal verb, the infinitive should be in the perfect tense. 

The same rule governs the use of the present and the perfect 
participles; as, 

1. He had no intention of violating the rules. 

2. He had no recollection of having violated the rules. 

6. The present tense form should be used in the statement of 
a general truth, or something that is true at all times; as, 

1. An ancient philosopher taught that knowledge is power 
(not was power). 

2. I learned long ago that the sum of two and three is five 
(not wa^ five). 

7. Copy the following sentences, using in each case the correct 
one of the forms in the parentheses : 

1. He said that he (will, would) come soon. 

2. They expected (to stay, to have stayed) a week. 

3. He says that he (will, would) come if he (can, could). 

4. I could have allowed them (to break, to have broken) 
their promise about a matter of smaller importance. 

5. They thought that they would (be, have been) drowned 
if they did not hasten to the shore. 

6. They think they would (be, have been) drowned if they 
had not hastened to the shore. 

7. He seems to (be, have been) prosperous in business. 

8. I gave him one dollar when I left, intending to (give, 
have given) him another when I returned. 

9. I expected him to (do, have done) better. 
10. I have always thought that dew (fell, falls). 
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11. He proved that the earth (is, was) round. 

12. He told me that every twinkling star (was, is) a sun. 

13. I hoped every minute to (see, have seen) you. 

14. I did not know that flowers (grow, grew, will grow) under 
the snow* 

15. I found out by experience that white clothing (is, was) 
cooler than black. 

16. He proved that heat (radiated, radiates, will radiate) 
better from a rough surface. 

17. I am thankful to (see, have seen) this great work of art. 

18. He would have done more wisely to (leave, have left) 
them at once. 

19. I am not conscious of (mistreating, having mistreated) 
them. 

20. I remember (seeing, having seen) Niagara Falls when I 
was a mere child. 

21. I doubt his (being, having been) entirely frank with you. 

22. Some people never forget (receiving, having received) a 
favor. 

LIT. IMPERATIVE MODE FORMS AND USES 

1. The subject of an imperative verb is usually omitted; as, 

Be silent = Be (thou, you, ye) silent. 

2. The subject of an imperative verb is usually a pronoun in 
the second person; see example under 1. 

3. The verb let is often used in imperative expressions; as. 

Let me go = Let (thou or you) me (to) go = Permit (you) me 
to go. 
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Note that thou or you, understood, is the subject of let^ and 
that me go\^ the object of let or permit, , 

4. Sometimes we find a sentence in which a verb in the imper- 
ative mode has a subject in the third person; as, 

Come one, come all. 

Some authors explain this as meaning. Let one come, let all 
come. This is true as to the meaning, but it does not remove 
the difficulty. If we go a step further, and say the sentence means, 
Le*t (you) one come, let (you) all come, we then have difficulty in 
finding whom you represents. Did the author of the sentence. 
Come one^ come all^ address it to some person or persons, you^ 
whom he asked to allow one and all to come.? 

When God said, "Let there be light,"" did He mean, Let (you 
or thou) be light? 

Thou or you represents the person spoken to; who was spoken 
to in either of these cases? 

It seems better to say that an imperative verb may have a sub- 
ject in the third person. 

6. Sometimes we find a sentence in which a verb in the impera- 
tive mode has a subject in the first person; as, 

Sing we to our God above. 

This is explained in various ways by different authors. All 
agree that the sentence means the same as, Let us sing to our 
God above; but this does not change the fact that we^ in the 
first person, is used as the subject of an imperative verb. 

Some say that we = you and /, or you and we^ and that the 
you included in the a;^ justifies the use of we with the imperative. 
It seems better, however, \o say simply that a verb in the im- 
perative mode may take a. subject in the first or third person. 
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K preferable, this usage may be called anomalous or idiomatic; 
it is rare. 

6. Point out the imperative verbs in these sentences and state 
what is the subject of each: 

1. Gro thou and do likewise. 

2. Let there be light. 

3. Fellow -citizens, hear. 

4. Ruin seize thee, ruthless king. — gray. 

5. Laugh those who may, weep those who must. — scott. 

6. Be it resolved. 

7. Somebody call my wife. — shakespeare. 

8. Hallowed be thy name. 

9. Proceed we therefore to our subject. — pope. 
10. Lend me your pencil, if you please. 

Note that a verb in the imperative mode takes the nameform^ 
without reference to the number or person of the subject. 



LIIL SUBJUNCTIVE MODE FORMS AND USES 

(Read again Lessons LXVII and LXVIII^ Part Two,) 

1. These two facts are worthy of careful attention: 

a. In a clause denoting doubt, condition, or purpose, any 
subject may take a verb in the name form. 

b. In a clause implying denial, the past form of the verb 
should always be used, and were (or wert) is the only form of 
the verb he that may be used. 

2. The subjunctive verb is usually, but not always, preceded 
by a conjunction denoting doubt, uncertainty, etc.; as, 
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l*Ifl were he, I should act differently. 
2, Were I he, I should act differently. 

3. It is important to distinguish the clause of concession fi'om 
the clause of condition, and also from the clause implying denial. 
Study these examples: 

1. If it w true, you need not tell it. 

2. If that be true, you shall not suffer. 

3. If the earth were flat, men could not sail around it. 

The first concedes a fact, and the verb has the regular indica- 
tive form; the second expresses doubt or uncertainty, and the 
verb takes the name form (subjunctive); in the third a denial is 
implied, and the verb takes MhQpastJbrm (subjunctive) were^ al- 
though the subject earth is singular and the reference is not to 
past time. 

4. Many subjunctive verb forms are the same as indicative 
forms; others are identical with potential forms. Hence they 
may be distinguished, not by form, but by meaning. The sub- 
junctive mode is used, not in statements of facts or inquiries for 
facts, but to express a mere assumption^ or something only con- 
ceived of in the mind. 

In addition to the uses of the subjunctive already considered, 
some special uses may now be studied, viz. : 

a. In an independent proposition based upon an unexpressed, 
but implied, condition; as. 

It would he my desire to spend the winters in the South and 
the summers in the North. 

Note (1) that there is here implied some such condition as if 
I were permitted to choose; {9) that the form of this subjunctive 
verb is the same as one potential form. 

6. In a principal clause to state a consequence as doubtful or 
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as not true because contingent upon a condition regarded as un- 
certain or denied by implication ; as, , 

1. If he should study, he would be promoted. 

% If he had studied, he would now be in the next grade. 

Note that here again the subjunctive can be distinguished from 
the potential, not by form, but by meaning, 

c. In an adverb clause to denote a possible or conceivable, but 
not actual, result; as. 

So live, that when thy summons comes, . . . thou go not like 
the quarry -slave at night. — bryant. 

d. In an adverb clause, to denote purpose; as. 

Make no friendship with an angry man . . . lest thou kam his 

ways. THE BIBLE. 

e. In an adverb clause, to denote time; as, 

Let it rise, till it meet the sun in his coming. — webster. 
y! In a noun clause expressing an indirect question; as, 

Ask the great man if there be none greater. — emerson. 
g. In a noun clause expressing a wish; as, 
I wish that he were here. 
Note that this clause implies denial. 

h. In a noun clause to express a verdict, a decree, a recommen- 
dation, etc.; as, 

1. We recommend that he do receive a certificate. 

2. The sentence is that he be hung. 

3. The committee recommends that the hill pass (or do pass). 

The foregoing cases illustrate only a few of the many uses of 
the subjunctive. 

5. In the following sentences, point out the verbs in the indica- 
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tive mode and those in the subjunctive mode and explain the use 
of each: 

1. If it rain to-morrow, the trip will be abandoned. 

2. If he is poor, he is honest. 

3. If he were poor, I should try to help him. 

4. Though the price seems high, it is not. 

6. If the price seem high, investigate before you buy. 

6. I wish that I were a musician. 

7. Take heed lest thou fall. 

8. He should be careful lest he fall. 

9. If there were no light, there would be no colors. 

10. Were I willing to go, I could not. 

11. He will be killed unless he surrender. 

12. Oh, that he were here now. 

13. It were well it wfere done quickly. 

14. Though an angel from heaven command it, we should not 
steal. 

15. If the weather be good, he will come. 

16. If he is here most of the time, this is not his home. 

17. Rise up, before it be too late. — hawthorne. 

18. He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. — shakespeare. 

19. So many thoughts move to and fro, that vain it were 
her eyes to close. — coleridge. 

20. The voice, if he speak to you, is of similar physiognomy, 
clear, melodious, and sonorous. — carlyle. 

21. If, in our case, the representative system fail, popular 
government must be pronounced impossible. — webster. 

22. But in no case could it be justified, except it be for a 
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failure of the association or union to effect the object for which 
it was created. — calhoun. 

23. It were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he were cast into the sea, than that he 
should offend one of these little ones. 



LIV. SOME SPECIAL USES OF PRONOUNS 

1. The possessive forms viy^ our^ thy^ your^ her, their, and some- 
times his and its are regularly placed immediately before nouns, 
which they modify; as, my book, our home, etc. 

2. The possessive forms mine, ours, thine, yoiirs, hers, and some- 
times his and its stand apart from, and take the place of, the 
nouns modified; as, 

That book is mine. 

The peculiarity about these words is that, while they are classed 
as possessive forms, they are regularly used in nominative and 
objective case relations, and very rarely as possessive modifiers, 
in modem English. 

3. The compound personal pronouns should ordinarily be used 
only reflexively or for emphasis. See 4, Lesson XXXIII, Part 
Two. 

a. The use of one of these pronouns as the object of a verb 
or a preposition, to denote the same person or thing as the sub- 
ject, is called the reflexive use; as, 

1. He blames himself tor this misfortune. 

2. He brought this misfortune upon himself, 

h. The use of one of these pronouns in apposition with a 
noun or another pronoun, is called the emphatic use; as, 
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1. John himself can answer. 

2. He himself can answer. 

4. In rare instances a good author uses a compound pronoun 
as an equivalent of a simple pronoun; as, 

Victories that neither myself nor my cause always deserved. 

— FRANKLIN. 

It is easy to suppose that modesty in this case influenced the 
author to substitute myself ior /. 

But in vulgar English we often hear such sentences as this: 

They invited Mary and myself to dine with them. 

In this case, it is easy to suspect that the author did not know 
whether to use the objective m£ or the nominative /, and substi- 
tuted myself which has the same form in both cases. Such use 
of the compound forms is to be avoided. 

5. The simple pronoun is sometimes used instead of the com- 
pound as an indirect (dative) object; as, 

I bought me a horse; for, I bought myself a horse = I bought 
a horse for myself. 

Rarely a simple pronoun is used reflexively as direct object; as, 
Now I lay me down to sleep. 

6. The pronoun it is variously used : 

1. To represent a singular object without sex; as, 
He found his book but lost it again. 
This may be called the characteristic use of it, 

% As an expletive, or anticipative subject, to throw the real 
subject after the verb; as, 

It is their misfortune that young people do not value time 
more highly. 
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3. As the subject of an impersonal verb; as, 

It rained steadily for two hours. 

4. As the object of an intransitive verb; as, 

Come trip i^ as ye go. 
On the light fantastic toe. 

6. As the object of a preposition in an indefinite phrase; as, 

Poor Christian was hard put to it, bunyan. 

6. To refer to a preceding group of words, or to the idea or 
fact stated therein; as. 

He had been ill a week, but his brother did not know it. 

7. Copy or compose sentences illustrating the different uses of 
each pronoun mentioned in this lesson. 

LV. SOME SPECIAL USES OF PRONOUNS (continued) 

1. The words most frequently used as relative pronouns are 
whoy whichy that^ and what. After such words as stichy much^ 
many^ same^ etc., as is sometimes used as a relative. But is oc- 
casionally used as a negative relative, equivalent to that — not^ as 
in this sentence. There is no fireside hut has one vacant chair. 

2. The pronouns formed by adding *o, ever^ or so ever^ to whv^ 
which, or what, are called compound relatives. 

3. Relative pronouns perform the offices of both substantives 
and connectives; hence they are often properly called conjunctive 
pronouns. 

4. A relative pronoun often introduces an adjective clause 
modifying the antecedent of the relative. This fact has led some 
authors to define a relative pronoun as, "A pronoun used to rep- 
resent a preceding word, phrase, or clause, called its antecedent. 
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to which it joins a subordinate proposition.''' In fact, however, 
a relative pronoun often has no "antecedent,^ either expressed or 
understood. This is almost always true of whai^ and the com- 
pound relatives, as in these examples: 

He got what he wanted. 

It is also true that who^ which^ what^ and the compound rela- 
tives often introduce noun clauses; as, 

1. I do not know zvho got the book. 

% I shall vote for whoever is nominated. 

Note that in 1, the object of know is who got the book^ and 
who is the subject of got. In 2, the object oifor is whoever is 
nmninated^ and whoever is the subject of is nominated. 

5. Those who try to make what and the compound relatives 
conform in office to the definition quoted under 4, say that what^ 
for example, is equivalent to the thing which; as, 

He got what (i.e., the thing which) he wanted. 

This is true. It is also true that thing is the antecedent, and 
that which is a relative conforming in office to the definition 
quoted, but it is which^ and not what^ that conforms to that defi- 
nition. 

Again,'they say that things the antecedent part of what^ is the 
object of got; and that which^ the relative part, is the object of 
wanted. Then, is what the object of got^ or of wanted^ or of 
both? 

Let us go one step farther. The same authors say that (2) 
means: I shall vote for any man who is nominated. True; but 
here man is the object otjbr^ and who is the subject of is nom- 
inated. If whoever fills both these offices, should it have the 
nominative or the objective form.? How are we to know that 
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whoever^ rather than whomever^ is correct? For correct explana- 
tion, see Note, (2), above. 

In the following sentence, whomever is correct: I shall vote for 
whomever they nominate. Here, whomever is the object of nomi- 
nate. This sentence, takeii with those above, shows that the 
compound relative takes its case form from its relation to other 
words in Us own clause.. This is true of all relatives. 

6. Classify the italicized pronouns in these sentences, and ex- 
plain the case and the use of each : 

1. He has bought him a horse. 

2. It is now too late. 

3. That letter of his caused all the trouble. 

4. He brought this trouble upon himself. 
6. I shall welcome whoever is sent. 

6. I shall welcome whomever they send. 

7. Whoever studies will learn. 

8. Whoso keepeth the law is a wise son. 

9. Whatever is, is right. 

10. Kind people avoid doing whatever will wound the feel- 
ings of others. 

11. Such as obey the law will be protected. * 

12. I do not know who is in the garden. 

13. I do not know whom he meant. 

14. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 

15. The great globe i^*^^ shall dissolve. 

16. It behooved him to keep on good terms with them. 

17. If he can not fulfil his promise, he should confess it, 

18. I made up my mind to foot it. hawthorne. 
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19. I set me down and sighed. — bubns. 

20. And millions in those solitudes have laid them down in 
their last sleep. — bryant. 

21. He offers himself d& a candidate. 

22. I know whx)se book it is. 

23. It is theirs. 

7. Analyze the sentences given under 6. 

LVI. SPECIMEN WORDS VARIOUSLY USED 

1. There are many English words that are freely used as dif- 
ferent parts of speech. A few of these may be studied here : 
\, As is perhaps most frequently used as a subordinate 
conjunction. In this office it may introduce: 
(a) A clause denoting degree; as, 

Washington was as good as he was great. 
(J) A clause of manner; as, 

The upright man speaks as he thinks. 

(c) A reason clause; as. 

It rained last night, as the ground is wet to-day. 

(d) A cause clause; as. 

The ground is wet to-day, as it rained last night. 

2. As may be used as an introductory word: 

(a) To introduce an appositive; as, 

He joined the army as captain. 
(6) To introduce an objective complement ; as. 

We should consider time a* a sacred trust. 

3. As may be used to introduce an independent clause used 
parenthetically in the idiom as it were; as, 
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The ship leaped, as it were, from billow to billow. 

4. But is chiefly used as a coordinate conjunction: 

(a) Generally as an adversative; as, 

John left, but James remained. 
(6) Not infrequently as a copulative; as. 

Not only John, biU James, left. 

5. But is occasionally used as a subordinate conjunction: 

(a) As the equivalent otthat — not^ in an adverb clause; 

as, 

Nor is nature so hard but she gives me this joy 

several times, emerson. 

(b) As the equivalent of that — not^ in a substantive 
clause; as. 

The rich do not know but they may sometime 
want bread. 

6. But is often used as a preposition in the meaning of ex- 
cept; as, __ 1,11. 

There was no one here out ^ hnn. 

7. But is sometimes used after a negative as a negative 
relative, meaning that — not; as. 

There is not a man here but believes you innocent. 
1 Note : Some grammarians claim that in this case hut should be treated as 
a conjunction, and should therefore be followed by he, not him. Sill quotes 
many examples from the writings of standard authors to sustain this position ; 

as, 

"No Grecian prince but I." pope. 

'*Thus she and none but she." drvdem^. 

"That none but he can wield." macaulay. 

"No one knew but I." dickexs. 

"This none must know but thou.'*'* bryant. 

Most modern grammarians, however, hold that hut is here used in the sense 

of the preposition except. 
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8. But is often used as an adverb in the sense of only; as, 

(1) We can but fail. 

(2) I saw but two men. 

9. Like is often used as a verb; as, 

Like me no longer, then — love me instead. — charlotte bronte. 

10. Like is used as an adjective; as. 

The company was made up of men of like tastes and pursuits. 

11. Like is sometimes used as a conjunctive adverb in a clause 
of manner when the verb in the clause is omitted; as, 

1. Like one in prayer I stood. — longfellow. 

2. Be strong, and quit yourselves like men. — the bible. 

Note: When the omitted verb is supplied, as takes the place of 
like; as, 

I stood as one in prayer stands. 

12. Like in the sense of as if is used as a conjunction by 
Shakespeare and some modem writers; as, 

1. But, like in sickness, did I loathe this food. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

2. He limped like he had been hurt. 

Note: This usage is condemned by the best authors. 

13. That is often used as an adjective; as. 

He never forgot that lesson. 

14. That is often used as an adjective pronoun; as. 

And when Moses heard that^ he was content. — the bible. 

15. That is sometimes used in the sense of what or thai 
which; as, 

We speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen. 

— the bible. 
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16. Thaty followed by qfy is fiiequently used to avoid the 
repetition of a preceding substantive; as, 

I would desire my female readers to consider that, as the 
term of life is short, that o^ beauty is much shorter. — addisok. 

17. ThxU^ preceded by and^ is sometimes used to avoid the 
repetition of a preceding statement; as, 

God shall help her, and that right early. — the bible. 

18. That 18 often a relative pronoun; as. 

Laws that are unjust should be repeated. 

19. That is sometimes used as an adverb of degree; as, 
I owe that much to what, at least, I was. — browning. 

20. That is used as a conjunction: 

(a) In a purpose clause; as, 

The State provides free schools, thai her citizens 
may be educated. 

(ft) In a result clause; as. 

His disposition was so disagreeable thai no one 
desired to associate with him. 

21. That is often used to introduce a substantive clause; as. 

We wish that labor may look up here and be proud in the 
midst of its toil. — webster. 

22. What is often used as a relative pronoun; as. 

Tell me what you know. 

23. What may be used as an interrogative pronoun ; as. 
What can restrain the agony of a mother's heart? — ibving. 
24j. What may be used as an adjective; as, 
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Now a merchant may wear what boots he pleases. Thack- 
eray. 

25. What is sometimes used as an adverb; as, 

For, what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? the bible. 

26. What is used as an interjection; as. 

What! is he dead? 

27. What — what^ in the sense of 'partly — partly^ is used, 
though rarely; as. 

What with her family cares and what with her social duties, 
— her time is fully occupied. 

2. Copy or compose sentences illustrating the various cases of 
each word considered in this lesson. 



LVII. SYNTACTICAL IDIOMS AND ANOMALIES 

1. An idiom may be briefly defined as a current deviation or 
departure from the strict syntactical rules or usa^e of language. 

Notice this sentence from the Bible: "Paul, thou art heMe 
thyself; much learning doth make thee mad.*" This is good Eng- 
lish, but it is idiomatic. The expression heAde thyself i^ in form 
a prepositional phrase, but if we construe it as such, giving be- 
side its usual meaning, at the side qf^ it conveys no meaning, or 
an impossible meaning; for we can not think of one as being at 
the side of himself. The first member of the sentence quoted evi- 
dently means this: Paul, thou art demented. 

In analysis and in parsing, beside thyself ^o\Adi be treated as 
a subjective adjective complement, and not as a phrase separable 
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into a preposition and its object. Another idiomatic expression 
of similar form and like meaning appears in this sentence: The 
man is out of his head. Here, out of* his head means simply (k- 
lirums and should be so construed in parsing and in analysis. 

2. Webster says an anomaly is a "deviation from the common 
rule: irregularity; thus oa^en^ the plural of oj?, is an anomaly in 
grammar as the regular plural would be oa^es,"*^ Speaking more 
specifically, oocen is an etymological anomaly in modem English. 
In good English, however, we find many syntactical anomalies. 
Anomalies in etymology give but little trouble to any one, for 
they are accepted «ind treated as amytnalies. But some gramma- 
rians waste time and effort in trying to explain how anomalies in 
syntax may be accounted for under regular rules. For example, 
take this sentence: 

It was to him that I spoke. 

The difficulty here is to account for the construction of the 
objective case form him and for the construction of that. Some 
say the sentence means this : It (that is, the person) that I spoke 
to was him (he) = The person to whom I spoke was him (he). 
They explain this construction by saying that the predicate nom- 
inative he^ when placed immediately after the preposition ^o, is 
attracted into the objective case, and hence they say that him is 
in the objective case by attraction. 

Others explain thus: 

It was to him that I spoke = It (that is, thai I spoke) wa>s to 
him = It (that is, my speaking) was to him. 

These explanations are more ingenious than satisfactory. It 
seems better to say simply that such expressions are anomalous. 
We find them in good literature. We understand them. Yet 
they are not in accord with our general rules of syntax. They 
are syntactical anomalies. 
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3. Point out the idiomatic and anomalous constructions in the 
following sentences: 

1. He was given a present. 

2. I had as lief go as stay. 

8. You had better wear your coat. 

4. The ship leaped, as it were, from billow to billow. 

5. I am going to start to New York next Monday. 

6. John was in the house by himself. 

7. Wheat is selling at a dollar a bushel. 

8. He has w^ater to drink. 

9. I shall try to get on with this. 

10. The less you have to do with contentious people the 
better. 

11. That has been done away with. 

12. He stood out to the last. 

13. He danced his feet tired. 

14. She worked her fingers to the bone. 

15. He seems better than usual. 

16. We saw a great many people. 

17. Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

18. Trip it lightly. 

19. He may be rich but I do not think so. 

20. It was there that I saw him. 

21. She wept all night long. 

22. He is to pay me a dollar. 

23. He was about to start to Europe. 

24. Such fellows are taken no notice of by us. 

25. This man was given to understand that he must go. 
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26. He was told by me to go. 

27. I had rather die than do it. 

28. He was such a simpleton as to believe the story. 

29. We know what is doing there. 

30. I soon came to know him better. 

31. He had been to hear a concert. 

32. I can not but think he will come. 

33. It came to pass. 
Notes: 1. See Lesson XXVI, 4. 

2. The thought is this : I should as willingly go as stay, and this 
sentence is regular in syntax. But the idiom to have as lief^ to re- 
gard as equally good, and the past (subjunctive) had as Hef^ should 
regard as equally good. Hence the idiomatic sentence / had as lief 
go as stay = I should regard to go and to stay as equally good = 1 
should regard going and staying as equally good. In the same way 
we find that / had rather go than stay = I should regard going a bet- 
ter thing tJian staying. 

But in regular syntax the thought is thus expressed: 
I should rather go than stay. 

3. The idiom to have better = to hold, regard, or consider as better. 
Hence the past (subjunctive) had better = should regard as better. 
The idiomatic sentence. You had better wear your coat = You should 
regard it as better to wear your coat. In regular syntax the thought 
is thus expressed: You would better wear your coat. 

5. An idiomatic form of future tense. 

6. By himself = alone, used as a subjective adjective complement. 

7. The verb is the active in form, but passive in meaning. 

8. The active form of the infinitive here has a passive meaning. 

13. Tired is an objective adjective supplement. 

14. To the bone has the same construction here as tired in 13. 
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1 5. Here usual = he usually does. 

l6 and 17. Such combinations of words as a great many ax^ full 
many a should not be broken up in parsing. 

19. Here so = he is. In, You may be right but I do not think so, 
so = you are, 

20. This sentence means this: I saw him there. 

21. All night modifies the adverb long, 
22: Is to pay denotes future time. 

23. About is not a preposition, but an adverb of time modifying 
the subjective complement to start, etc. 
27. See 2. 

29. Is doing has a passive meaning. 

30. Came = became, 

31. Been =gone. 



APPENDIX A 
SUGGESTIVE FORMS OF ANALYSIS 

1. There are no spring violets in these woods. 

This is a simple declarative sentence, of which no spring vio- 
lets is the subject, and are in these woods is the predicate. There 
is an expletive. The simple subject is the noun violets^ modified 
by the adjectives no and spring. The simple predicate is the 
verb are^ completed by the adjectival prepositional phrase in 
these woodsy used as a subjective complement. The noun woods 
is modified by the adjective these. 

2. At the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 

This is a simple declarative sentence, of which the subject is 
the pronoun he^ and the predicate is at noontide would stretch his 
listless length at the ^ foot of yonder nodding beech. The predicate 
verb is the verb phrase would stretchy completed by the direct 
object length and modified by the adverbial prepositional phrases 
at noontide and at the foot of yonder nodding beech. The base 
word of the latter phrase is the noun^oo^, modified by the ad- 
jective (article) the and the adjectival prepositional phrase of 
yonder nodding beech. Of this last phrase the base word is the 
noun beech modified by the adjectives yonder arid nodding. The 
object noun length is modified by the possessive pronoun his and 
the adjective listless. 
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3. It is of no consequence what the ignorant think 
of grammar. 

This is a complex declarative sentence, of which the subject 
is the noun clause wJiat the ignorant think of grammar^ and 
the predicate h is of no consequence. It is an expletive, or in- 
troductory word, or anticipative subject, used to throw the real 
subject after the predicate. The simple subject is the noun 
clause what the ignorant think of grammar. The predicate verb 
is iy, completed by the adjectival prepositional phrase of no con- 
sequence. The subject of the noun clause is the ignorant ^ and 
the predicate is think what of grammar. The base word of the 
subject is the noun ignorant, modified by the adjective the. The 
base word of the predicate is the verb think, completed by the 
object what, and modified by the adverbial prepositional phrase 
of grammar. 

4. Each shrub and tree is eloquent of him ; 

For tongueless things and silence have their speech. 

This is a compound declarative sentence, consisting of two 
members which are connected by the causal coordinate con- 
junction^^>r. The subject of the first member is Each shrub and 
tree, and the predicate is is eloquent of him. The base words of 
the compound subject are the nouns shrub and tree, connected 
by the copulative coordinate conjunction aful, and modified by 
the adjective Each. Is is the predicate verb, completed by the 
subjective adjective complement eloquent, modified by the ad- 
verbial prepositional phrase of him. Tongueless things and 
silence is the compound subject of the second member, and have 
their speech is the predicate. The principal words of the subject 
are the nouns things and silence, connected by the copulative 
coordinate conjunction and. Things is raotlified by the adjec- 
tive tongueless. The predicate verb is have, completed by the 
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object noun speech^ which is modified by the possessive pronoun 
their. 

6. As I crossed the bridge over the Avon on my 

return, I paused to contemplate the distant 

church in which the poet lies buried. 

This is a complex declarative sentence, of which the subject is 
the second /, and the predicate, the rest of the sentence. The 
predicate verb is paiLsed^ modified by the adverbial clause as I 
crossed the bridge over the Avon on my return^ and by the ad- 
verbial infinitive phrase to contemplate the distant chv/rch in which 
the poet lies buried. The subject of the adverbial clause is /, 
and the predicate is crossed the bridge over the Avon on my return. 
The verb is crossed^ completed by the object bridge^ and modi- 
fied by the adverbial prepositional phrase on my return. Bridge 
is modified by the adjectival prepositional phrase over the Avon. 
This adverbial clause is connected with the verb paused by the 
conjunctive adverb a*, and is an adverbial clause of time. The 
infinitive to contemplate is the base word of the adverbial infini- 
tive phrase to contemplate the distant church in which the poet lies 
buried. Church is the direct object of this infinitive, and is modi- 
fied by the adjectives the and distant^ and the restrictive adjective 
clause in which the poet lies buried. The subject of this clause 
is the poet^ and the predicate is lies buried in which. Poet, the 
subject noun, is modified by the adjective the. The predicate 
verb is lieSy completed by the participle buried used as a subjec- 
tive complement, and modified by the adverbial prepositional 
phrase in which. This adjective clause is connected with the 
noun churchy which it modifies, by the relative pronoun which. 

6. These people always elected some nobleman king. 

This is a simple declarative sentence. The subject is These 
people^ and the predicate is always elected some nobleman king. 
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The subject noun is people^ modified by the adjective these. The 
predicate verb is elected^ completed by the direct object noble- 
man^ and the objective noun supplement king^ and modified by 
the adverb always. The noun nobleman is modified by the ad- 
jective some. 

7. That was the grandest funeral 
That ever passed on earth; 
But no man heard the tramping 
Or saw the train go forth. 

This is a compound declarative sentence, consisting of two 
members connected by the adversative conjunction but. The 
first member is complex; the second is simple, with a compound 
predicate. That is the subject of the first member, and was the 
grandest fuKveral that ever passed an earth is the predicate. Was^ 
the predicate verb, is completed by the subjective noun comple- 
ment^/i^roZ, which is modified by the adjectives the and grand- 
est^ and by the restrictive adjective clause that ever passed on 
earth. Of this clause the subject is thai, and the predicate is 
ever pa^ssed on earth. Parsed is the predicate verb, modified by 
the adverb ever and the adverbial prepositional phrase on earth. 
This adjective clause is connected with the nonnjtineral^ which 
it modifies, by the relative pronoun that. No man is the subject 
of the second member, and heard the tramping or saw the train 
go forth is the predicate. J/an, the subject noun, is modified 
by the adjective no. The verbs heard and saw^ connected by 
the alternative coordinate conjunction or^ form the compound 
predicate. Heard is completed by the direct object tramping^ 
modified by the adjective the. Saw is completed by the direct 
object, the substantive infinitive phrase the train gojmih. Of 
this phrase the base word is the infinitive go^ which has for its 
assumed subject the noun train^ and which is modified by the 
adverbybr^A. The noun train is modified by the adjective the. 
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LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS 



Present 


Past 


Past Participle 


Abide 


abode 


abode 


Awake 


awoke, r.i 


awoke, r. 


Be, or am 


was 


been 


Bear (bring forth) 


bore (bare) 2 


born (borne) 


Bear (carry) 


bore (hare) 


borne 


Beat 


beat 


beaten, beat 


Begin 


began 


begun 


Bend 


bent, r. 


bent, r. 


Bereave 


bereft, r. 


bereft, r. 


"Beseech 


besought 


besought 


Bet 


bet, r. 


bet, r. 


Bid 


bade, bid 


bidden, bid 


Bind 


bound 


bound 


Bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Blend 


blent, r. 


blent, r. 


Bless 


blest, r. 


blest, r. 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Break 


broke (brake) 


broken 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Bring 


brought 


brought 


Build 


built, r. 


built, r. 


Bum 


burnt, r. 


burnt, r. 


Burst 


burst 


burst 


Buy 


bought 


bought 


Cast 


cast 


cast 


Catch 


caught 


caught 


Chide 


chid 


chidden, chid 



1 The r means that the verb has also a regular form. 

2 Forms in italics are obsolete or obsolescent. 
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Present 


Past 


Past Participle 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Cleave (adhere) 


{clave), r. 


cleaved 


Cleave (split) 


cleft 


cleft 




(clove) {clave) 


cloven, r. 


Cling 


clung 


clung 


Clothe 


clad, r. 


clad, r. 


(Be)come 


came 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Crow 


crew, r. 


crowed 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Dare (venture) 


durst, r. 


dared 


Deal 


dealt 


dealt 


Dig 


dug, r. 


dug, r. 


Do 


did 


done 


Draw 


drew 


drawn 


Dream 


dreamt, r. 


dreamt, r. 


Dress 


drest, r. 


drest, r. 


Drink 


drank 


drunk {drank) 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Dwell 


dwelt, r. 


dwelt, r. 


Eat 


ate 


eaten 


(Be)fall 


fell 


fallen 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Find 


found 


found 


Flee 


fled 


fled 


Fling 


flung 


flung 


Fly 


flew 


flown 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


(For)get 


got 


got, gotten 


Gild 


gilt, r. 


gilt, r. 


Gird 


girt, r. 


girt, r. 


(For)give 


gave 


given 
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Present Past Past PaHiciple 

Go went ^ gone 

(En)grave • graved graven, r. 

Grind ground ground 

Grow grew grown 

Hang hung, r. hung, r.2 

Have had had 

Hear heard heard 

Heave hove, r. (hoven), r. 

Hew hewed hewn, r. 

Hide hid hidden, hid 

Hit hit hit 

(Be)hold held held (holden) 

Hurt hurt hurt 

Keep kept kept 

Kneel knelt, r. knelt, r. 

Knit knit, r. knit, r. 

Know knew known 

Lade (load) laded laden, r. 

Lay laid laid 

Lead led led 

Lean leant, r. leant, r. 

Leap leapt, r. leapt, r. 

Learn learnt, r. learnt, r. 

Leave left left 

Lend lent lent 

Let let let 

Lie (recline) lay lain 

Light lit, r. lit, r. 

Lose lost lost 

Make made made 

Mean meant meant 

Meet met met 

Mow mowed mown, r. 

Pay paid paid 

Pen (inclose) pent, r. pent, r. 

1 Went is the past of wend, to go. 

2 Hang, to execute by hanging, is regular. 
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Present 


Past 


Past PaHidple 


Put 


put 


put 


Quit 


quit, r. 


quit, r. 


Rap 


rapt, r. 


rapt, r. 


Read 


read 


read 


Rend 


rent 


rent 


Rid 


rid 


rid 


Ride 


rode 


ridden 


Ring 


rang (rung) 


rung 


(A)ri8e 


rose 


risen 


Rive 


rived 


riven, r. 


Run 


ran 


run 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn, r. 


Say 


said 


said 


See 


saw 


seen 


Seek 


sought 


sought 


Seethe 


(sod) r. 


sodden, r. 


Sell 


sold 


sold 


Send 


sent 


sent 


(Be)8et 


set 


set 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Shape 


shaped 


shapen, r. 


Shave 


shaved 


shaven, r. 


Shear 


(shore), r. 


shorn, r. 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Shine 


shone, r. 


shone, r. 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Show 


showed 


shown, r. 


Shred 


shred 


shred 


Shrink 


shrank 


shrunk 




(shrunk) 


shrunken 


Shut 


shut 


shut 


Sing 


sang (sung) 


sung 


Sink 


sank (mnk) 


sunk (sunken) 


Sit 


sat 


sat 


Slay 


slew 


slain 


Sleep 


slept 


slept 
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Prewnt 


FM 


FastPtirUciple 


Slide 


slid 


slidden^ slid 


Sling 


slung {slang) 


slung 


Slink 


slunk 


slunk 


Slit 


slit, r. 


sUt, r. 


Smell 


smelt, r. 


smelt, r. 


Smite 


smote 


smitten, {smit) 


Sow 


sowed 


sown, r. 


Speak 


spoke {spake) 


spoken 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


Spell 


spelt, r. 


spelt, r. 


Spend 


spent 


spent 


Spill 


spilt, r. 


spilt 


Spin 


spun {sftan) 


spun 


Spit 


spit {spat) 


spit {spUten) 


Split 


split 


split 


Spoil 


spoilt, r. 


spoilt, r. 


Spread 


spread 


spread 


Spring 


sprang {sprung) 


sprung 


Stand 


stood 


stood 


Steve 


stove, r. 


stove, r. 


Stey 


staid, r. 


staid, r. 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Sting 


stung 


stung 


Stink 


stunk {stank) 


stunk 


Strew 


strewed 


strewn, r. 


Stride 


strode 


stridden 


Strike 


struck 


struck, stricken 


String 


strung 


strung 


Strive 


strove 


striven 


Strow 


strewed 


strown, r. 


Swear 


swore {sware) 


sworn 


Sweat 


sweat, r. 


sweat, r. 


Sweep 


swept 


swept 


Swell 


swelled 


swollen, r. 


Swim 


swam {svmm) 


swum 


Swing 


swung 


swung 
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Present 



Past 



Take 


took 


Teach 


taught 


Tear 


tore (tare) 


Tell 


told 


Think 


thought 


Thrive 


throve, r. 


Throw 


threw 


Thrust 


thrust 


Tread 


trod 


Wake 


woke, r. 


Wax 


waxed 


Wear 


wore 


Weave 


wove 


Weep 


wept 


Wet 


wet, r. 


Win 


won 


Wind 


wound 


Work 


wrought, r. 


Wring 


wrung 


Write 


wrote 




Defective Verbs 


Beware 




Can 


could 


Do (auxiliary) 


did 


Have (auxiliary) 


had 


May 


might 


Must 


must 


Ought 


ought 


^— 


quoth 


Shall 


should 


Will (auxiliary) 


would 



Past Participle 

taken 

taught 

torn 

told 

thought 

thriven, r. 

thrown 

thrust 

trodden, trod 

woke, r. 

{waxed), r. 

worn 

woven 

wept 

wet, r. 

won 

wound 

wrought, r. 

wrung 

written 
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CONJUGATION OF THE VERB BE 



Conjugation is the orderly arrangement of the forms of a verb with ref- 
erence to voice, mode, tense, number, and person. 





Present Past Present PaHiciple 


Past PaHiciple 


Principal Parts: 


be was 


being 


been 




Indicative Mode 








Singular 








Present 
1. lam 
/Thou art 
'\ You are 
8. He is 


Pres, Perf Past Past Perf 
have been was had been 
hast been wast hadst been 
have been were had been 
has been was had been 


Future Future Perf 
shall be shall have been 
wilt be wilt have been 
will be will have been 
will be will have been 




Plural 








1. We are 

2. Ye, or you, are 

3. They are 


have been were had been 

1 have been were had been 

have been were had been 


shall be shall have been 
will be will have been 
will be will have been 




Potential Mode 








Singular 








Present Present Perfect 
1. I may be may have beeu 
/Thou mayst be mayst have been 
* \You may be may have been 
3. He may be may have been 


Past 
might be 
mightst be 
might be 
might be 


Past Perfect 
might have been 
mightst have been 
might have been 
might have been 




Plural 








1. We may be may have been 

2. Ye, or you, may be may have been 

3. They may be may have been 


might be 
might be 
might be 


might have been 
might have been 
might have been 
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SuBJUNcnvB Mode 
(Generally used after if, that, though, etc.) 



1. 

2. 
3. 


Present Tense 
Singular Plural 
. I be We be 1. 
. Thou be You be 2. 
. He be They be 3. 


Past Tense 

Singular Plural 

I were We were 

Thou wert You were 

, We were They were 




Present Perfect Tense 
Singular Plural 

1. I have been We have been 

2. Thou have been You have been 

3. He have been They have been 




Past Perfect Tense 
Singular • Plural 

1. I had been We had been 

2. Thou hadst been You had been 

3. He had been They had been 




Future Tense 
Singular Plural 

, r should) , .^ Jshould) , 
\ would / \ would / 

^ _- fshouldstl , ^, fshouldl , 

2. Thou ,j . he You < ,j > be 

l^wouldst J t would J 

- „ fshould"! , rrrt_ fshouldl , 

3. He ^ , , be They ,. h be 

(^ would J ^ ^ would J 




Future Perfect 
Singular 

- , fshould) , , 
1. I , . > have been 
, would , 


Tense 

Plural 

We -! , , have been 



2. Thou -[ ,j ^ }■ have been You -[ , , }■ have been * 

l^wouldst ) l^ would J i 

3. He i , , > have been They -j , j- have been 
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Imperative Mode 

Present Tense 
Singular Plural 

2. Be (thou) Be (you or ye) 

Verbads — Infinitives 
Present Tense Present Perfect Tense 

to be to have been 

Verbads — Participles 
Present Past Perfect 

being been having been 

1. For list of tense signs in potential mode^ see Lesson LVIII, Part Two, 
paragraphs 2, 8, ^, 5, and 6. 

2. Thau and the verb forms that go with it, and the ending eth, occur 
frequently in the Bible ; but in modern English their use is almost entirely 
limited to poetry and prayers. 

3. You is considered plural because it always takes a plural verb ; but as 
a substantive it represents either one person or thing or more than one. 
For example, we say You are, whether we mean one or more than one by 
you, 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB KNOW 

Present Past Past Participle 

Principal parts: know knew known 

Name Fomi S-Form Past Form Present Participle Past Participle 

know knows knew knowing known 

Indicative Mode 
Present Tense — Active Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I know We know 

2. Thou knowest You know 

3. He (!'"'''^^, They know 

l^knoweth ^ 
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Present Tense — Passive Voice 
Sinffular Plural 

1. I am known We are known 

2. Thou art known You are known 

3. He is known They are known 

Present Perfect Tense — Active Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I have known We have known 

2. Thou hast known You have known 

3. He ] , [ known They have known 

Present Perfect Tense — Passive Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I have been known We have been known 

2. Thou hast been known You have been known 

3. He -{ , \ been known They have been known 

PaM Tense — Active Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I knew We knew 

2. Thou knewest You knew 

3. He knew They knew 

Past Tense — Passive Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I was known We were known 

2. Thou wast known You were known 

3. He was known Tliey were known 

Past Perfect Tense — Active Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I had known We had known 

2. Thou hadst known You had known 

3. He had known They had known 
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Past Perfect Tense — Passive Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I had been known We had been known 

2. Thou hadst been known You had been known 

3. He had been known They had been known 

Future Tense — Active Voice 
Singular Plural 

^- ^ {wm^"*"' '^« {wm }''"""' 

2. Thou I"!"* 1 know You |'!'^l,\know 



Ishalt/*"""^ "" Ishall 

Future Tense — Passive Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I I ... \ be known We < 'ii 1" ^ known 

2. Thou \ - ,, r be known You < . „ h be known 



}' 



3. He ] y. 11 f ^® known They -j i ii [ be known 

Future Perfect Tense — Active Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I j -11 f h*ve known We -[ ... \ have known 

2. Thou -[ 1 1. [ bave known You -[ , i, [ have known 

3. He W 11 f have known They -{ i ii r bave known 

Future Perfect Tense — Passive Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I -j .,. j- have been known We < ... }- have been known 

2. Thou "{ 1 1. r have been known You ] i ii r bave been known 

3. He "{ 1 11 [ bave been known They l i ii [ have been known 
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Subjunctive Mode 
(Generally used after if^ though, lest, unless , etc.) 

Present Tense — Active Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I know We know 

2. Thou know You know 

3. He know They know 

Present Tense — Passive Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I be known We be known 

2. Thou be known You be known 

3. He be known lliey be known 

Present Perfect Tense — Active Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I have known We have known 

2. Thou have known You have known 

3. He have known They have known 

Present Perfect Tense — Passive Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I have been known We have been known 

2. Thou have been known You have been known 

3. He have been known They have been known 

Past Tense — Active Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I knew We knew 

2. Thou knew You knew 

3. He knew Tliey knew 

Past Tense — Passive Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I were known We were known 

2. Thou wert known You were known 

3. He were known They were known 
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Past Perfect Teme — Active Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I had known We had known 

2. Thou hadst known You had known 

3. He had known They had known 

Past Perfect Tense — Passive Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I had been known We had been known 

2. Thou hadst been known You had been known 

3. He had been known They had been known 

Future Tense — Active Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I should know We should know 

2. Thou wouldst know You would know 

3. He would know They would know 

Future Tense — Passive Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I should be known We should be known 

2. Thou wouldst be known You would be known 

3. He would be known They would be known 

Future Perfect Tense — Active Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I should have known We should have known 

2. Thou wouldst have known You would have known 

3. He would have known They would have known 

Future Perfect Tense — Passive Voice 
Singular Plural 

1. I should have been known We should have been known 

2. Thou wouldst have been known You would have been known 

3. He would have been known They would have been known 
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Singular 
|may 1 
I -! can V know 

{mayst^ 
canst V know 
must J 
[may \ 



3. He 



Potential Mode 

Present Tense — Active Voice 

Plural 

may 1 

We -! can V know 



: can j- know 
[must J 



You 




know 



He -I can V know 
[mustj 



Present Tense — Passive Voice 



Singular 
Tmay | 
1. I -| can J- be known 
(must J 

{maysti 
canst V be known 
must j 



3. He 



/may ^ 
-j can V be 
[must] 



known 



We 



Plural 



/may 1 
-j can V be 
l^mustj 



known 



/may 1 
You -J can V be known 

[mustj 

/may \ 
They -! can V be known 

[mustj 



Present Perfect Tense — Active Voice 



Singular 
/may 1 

1. I -[ can V have known 

[mustj 
/mayst"! 

2. Thou -! canst V have known 

I must I 



3. He 



/may 1 
-!can V 
[mustj 



have known 



Plural 



We 



You 



I 

/may ^ 
-[can |- 
l^mustj 



(may 
can 
must 



have known 



have known 



/may 1 
They -[ can V have known 
l^mustj 
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Present Perfect Tense — Passive Voice 



Singular 

have been known 



may 
1. I -[can V have been known We 

[mustj 

{mayst ] 
canst |- have been known You 

must ) 
[may 1 
3. He -! can V have been known They 

I must I 



Plural 
rmay^ 
-[can V 
[mustj 
/may^ 
-[can |- 
l^mustj 
/mayl 
-[can y 
l^mustj 



have been known 



have been known 



have been known 



Past Tense — Active Voice 



1. I 



Singular 

(might ' 
could 
would 
should, 
fmightst ' 
couldst 
wouldst 
shouldst, 
'might 
could 
would 
^should 



3. He 



know 



know 



know 



We 



YOVL 



They 



Plurai 

(might 
could 
would 
should 
(might ' 
could 
would 
should, 
r might ' 
1 could 
1 would 
vshould. 



know 



know 



know 



Past Tense — Passive Voice 



1. I 



2. Thou - 



Singular 
'might ' 
could 
would 
^should 
'mightst 
couldst 
wouldst 
shouldst. 



be known 



be known 



We 



You 



be known 



Plural 

'might "j 

could I 

would I 

should; 

'might ^ 

could I * , 

, , }- be known 
would I 

.shouldj 
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3. He 



Singular 
might ' 
could 
would 
should 



be known 



They- 



Plural 
'might ' 
could 
would 
.should 



be known 



1. I 



2. Thou 



Singular 
'might ' 
could 
would 
should 
'mightst ^ 
couldst 
wouldst 
shouldst 



Past Perfect Tense — Active Voice 
Plural 
'might ^ 



have known 



have known 



(might ^ 
. - y have known 
should J 



We 



could 
would 
should 



have known 



You 



'might \ 

could I , , 

, , Y have known 
would I 

.should; 
rmight ^ 

They -! , , V have known 

IshouldJ 



Past Perfect Tense — Passive Voice 
Singular Plural 

(might ^ r might "| 
could (v.. ,.___i iir- I could I, 
would j . . 

should J IshouldJ 



1. I "iir_T.ij h have been known We ^^""Tj V have been known 



rmightst ^ 



J couldst I . 
I wouldst I 



/'might "v 
I could I , 



2. Thou -{ ""_"Tj"1 }-have been known You -( """V\ Y have been known 

lshouldst>' 
rmight "v 

3. He 



rmight "j 
J could 
I would 
IshouldJ 



IshouldJ 
/'might "j 



V have been known They -{ , , V have been known 



IshouldJ 
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Imperative Mode 

Active Voice 
Singular Plural 

2. Know (thou) 2. Know (ye or you) 

Ptissive Voice 
Singular Plural 

2. Be (thou) known 2. Be (ye or you) known 

Verbals — Infinitives 

Present Tense 
Activte Voice Passive Voice 

to know to he known 

Present Perfect Tense • 
Active Voice Passive Voice 

to have known to have been known 



Verbals — Participles 
Active Voice Passive Voice 

Present, knowing being known 

Past known 

Perfect, having known having been known 
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Abbreviations, 67. 

Abridgment of complex sentences, 
219. 

Absolute case, 170, 296. 

Address, nominative case by, 171, 
226. 

Adjectives, 26 ; as modifiers,. 27, 40, 
41; predicate, 28; comparison of, 
38-40, 41, 129; definition of, 41, 94, 
128 ; in a series, 42 ; clauses, 87, 194- 
199; classes of, 128, 129; inflection 
of, 129-131; parsing of, 136; con- 
structions of, 241, 242; equivalents 
of, 243 ; when used and how placed, 
263-266. 

Adverb, 45-48; definition of, 47, 94, 
180; in a series, 48; clauses, 88, 
199-203; classes, 180-183; compari- 
son, 183; parsing, 183; when used 
and how placed, 263-266. 

Analysis, 44; exercise in, 74, 75; 
forms of, 76 ; suggestive forms of, 
298-301. 

Anomalies, 293-297. 

Antecedent: of pronouns, 113; omit- 
ted, 197 ; of prepositions, 184. 

Appendbt: A, 298; B, 302; C, 308. 

Apposition, rule for. 111. 

Appositive modifier. 111, 227, 241; 
objective, 232. 

Articles: a, an, the, 128; use of, 132, 
133. 

As, various uses of, 289. 

Assumed subject: of infinitive, 166, 
169, 236; of participle, 171, 224, 
237. 

Attributive modifier, 241. 

Be, auxiliary, 159. 

BtU, various uses of, 290. 



Capitals, rules for, 97. 

Case, use of possessive form, 29 ; in 
nouns, 106 ; definitions of, 108. 

Clauses, use of, 92, 93 ; adjective, 87, 
194-199; noun, 89*, 90; adverb, 88, 
161-163, 191, 208, 209; temporal, 
199, 282; local, 200; modal, 200; 
degree, 200; cause, 200; reason, 
200; purpose, 161, 201, 280, 282; 
result, 201, 282; condition, 161, 
201, 281 ; implying denial, 162, 280, 
281, 282; doubt, 161, 280, 281, 282; 
indirect question, 282; wish, 282; 
decree or verdict, 282 ; substantive, 
204-208; subordinate, 82, 90, 161- 
163, 191, 208, 209; principal, 82, 90, 
191; classifying, 208; contracted 
into participial phrases, 262 ; use of, 
92, 93, 194-209. 

Comparatives, use of, 134-136. 

Comparison, definition of, 38 ; of ad- 
jectives, 38-40, 41» 129; of adverbs, 
183. 

Complements of verbs, 140; attribute, 
141; subjective, 141; object, 141; 
subjective adjective, 225, 234, 241, 
242 ; subjective noun, 225 ; objective 
adjective, 233, 242 ; adverbial sub- 
jective, 242. 

Concord of verb and subject, 267-275 ; 
of pronoun and antecedent, 1 18-120. 

Conjugations of auxiliary, 155-158; 
be, 158, 308-310 ; go, 159 ; know, 310 ; 
definition of, 308. 

Conjunctions, definition of, 53, 94, 186 ; 
use of, 54; classes of, 186, 211. 

Conjunctive pronouns, 286. 

Constructions, definition of, 107; of 
nouns, 108 ; of adjectives, 241 ; of 
nouns and pronouns, 221-240; of 
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INDEX 



participles, 245-253; of infinitiTes, 

i54-261. 
CoDtnctkNis, 67; use of, 68. 
Copula, 141. 
CopulatiTe Terbs, 142, 166. 

DBCULmATTVE sentcDce, 11, 79, 192. 
DedenskMi, personal proDOuns, 115. 
DiagFaming, 44.^ 

Elemekts of the sentence, 84; com- 
pound, S5-S7. 

Exdamation, nominative case by, 
171, 226. 

Exclamatory sentence, 11, 80, 193. 

ExpletiTes, 84, 85, 205, 285. 

FAcrmvE object, 232. 

Gekdeb : of nouns, 20, 101 ; of pro- 
nouns, 32, 101. 
Granmiar, definition of, 96. 

Ideas, 189. 

Idioms, 293-297. 

Idiomatic objective, 231. 

Illative particles and propositions,21 2. 

Imperative mode forms and uses, 278. 

Imperative sentence, 11,' 79, 193. 

Infinitive, definition of, 146; forms 
and uses of, 164-167 ; forms, func- 
tions, and constructions of, 254- 
261 ; subject of, 166, 167, 169, 236. 

Inflection, 95, 114, 129, 131 ; definition 
of, 96. 

Interjections, 54, 94, 187. 

Interrogative adverb, 180, 181 ; pro- 
noun, 122; sentence, 11, 79, 192. 

Intransitive verb, definition of, 138. 

Leitek writing, 72-74. 

Lie^ lay^ 66. 

Lik$^ various uses of, 291. 

Mode, definition of, 144; indicative. 



145 ; potential, 145 ; imperative, 146, 
278-:280 ; subjunctive, 146, 280-284; 
forms and uses of, 161-163. 

Modification, definition of, 96; of per- 
sonal pronouns, 114-117; of inter- 
rogative and relativeproDouiis, 122 ; 
of adjective pronouns, 124. 

Modifier, ^4; compound, 87; apposi- 
tive. 111, 227, 241; words, ptmLses, 
and clauses as, 93. 

Nouy, definitioa of, 16, 94; common 
and proper, 17, 97, 98; class, 98; 
abstract, 98; collective, 99 ; verbal, 
99 ; singular and plural, 17-19 ; gen- 
der oC 20, 101 ; possessive forms of, 
22; predicate, S8; in a series, 43; 
dauses, 89 ; classification of, 97-99 ; 
exercise in, 99 ; use of in sentence, 
100; number of, 17-19, 103-105; 
person of, 105, 106; case of, 106- 
108 ; parsing, 109 ; appositive modi- 
fiers, 111; used witii participles, 
169-171 ; used with infinitives, 169- 
171 ; used independently, 169-171 ; 
case forms of, 221-240; construc- 
tions, 221-240. 

Number, 17-19, 33, 103-105; in verbs, 
153. 

Object, as an element, 84 ; compound, 
86; of a vCTb, 26, 108, 1 10; of a prepo- 
sition, 49, 108, 185 ; of infinitive, 165, 
169 ; of participle, 170, 246 ; direct, 
230; indirect, 230, 235; direct re- 
tained, 231; adverbial objective, 
231, 232 ; idiomatic objective, 231 ; 
factitive, 232; resultant, 232; cog- 
nate, 235; reflexive, 117, 235; em- 
phatic, 117, 235. 

Parsing, exercise in, 77; <rf nouns, 
109 ; of pronouns, 125 ; of adjectives, 
136; of verbs, 172, 173; of infini- 
tives, 173; of participles, 173; of 
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adverbs, 183; of conjunctions and 
interjections, 187. 

Participles, definition of, 147; forms 
and uses of, 167-169 ; assumed sub- 
ject of, 179, 224, 237 ; forms, func- 
tions, and constructions, 245-254. 

Partitive, a, 268, 270, 271. 

Parts of speech, definition of, 55, 94. 

Person, of pronouns, 34, 105, 106 ; of 
nouns, 105, 106 ; in verbs, 153. 

Phrases, prepositional, 48, 49 ; as ad- 
jective and adverb, 50; possessive 
forms and equivalent phrases, 51 ; 
use of, 92, 93; kinds and uses of, 
174; definition of, 174; verb phrases, 
62. 

Pleonasm, 171, 226. 

Possessive forms, 22, 51 ; use of, 29, 
222-224 ; of pronoims, 35 ; rule for, 
126. 

Predicate, as an element, 84 ; defini- 
tion of, 13; compound, 14, 86; ad- 
jective, 28 ; noun, 28 ; pronoun, 36. 

Prepositions, 48, 184-186; definition 
of, 49, 94, 184; object of, 49, 108, 
185, 235, 236; prepositions and 
phrases, 48, 184; phrase-preposi- 
tions, 185. 

Pronoun, definition of, 32, 94, 113; 
gender of, 32, 101, 125 ; number of, 
33, 103, 125 ; person of, 34, 105, 125; 
as subject and object, 34; posses- 
sive forms of, 35 ; predicate, 36 ; in 
a series, 43; classes of, 114; sub- 
stantives, 113; personal, modifica- 
tion of, 114-117; compound, 116, 
235, 284; concord of, 118-120; in- 
terrogative, modification of, 122; 
relative, modification of, 122; com- 
pound, 286 ; as introductory words, 
205; adjective pronoun, 123; de- 
monstrative and indefinite, 1 23, 1 24 ; 
parsing of, 125; used with infini- 
tives, 169-171 ; used independently, 
169-171; case forms of. 221-238; 



construction of, 221-236 ; some spe- 
cial uses of, 284-288. 

Proposition, 80, 190 ; subordinate, 82 ; 
principal, 82. 

Punctuation : terminal marks, 11 ; of 
words in a series, 15 ; rules for, 97 ; 
of adjective clause, 195 ; of adverb 
clause, 201 ; of substantive clause, 
205 ; of compound sentences, 212 ; of 
appositions, 227. 

Questions, direct and indirect, 71. 
Quotations, direct and indirect, 69. 

Relative, modifications of, 122. 
Resultant object, 232. 
Rise^ raise, 66. 

Rules, for capitals and punctuation, 
97. 

Self a.nd selves, 116, 284. 

Sentence, classed as to meaning, 11, 
79, 192, 193; classed as to form, 
80-83, 190, 191 ; simple, 80, 190 ; the 
elements of, 84; compound, 85-87 ; 
classifying, 91 ; compound, 80, 81, 
191, 210, 213; punctuation of, 212; 
complex, 81, 191, 213; complex, 
abridged, 216; compound, abridged, 
220; definition of, 11, 80, 190; sub- 
ject of, 13, 84 ; subject may be, 222. 

Sequence of tenses, 275-278. 

Series, definition, 15; adjectives in, 
42; nouns in, 43; pronouns in, 43; 
adverbs in, 48. 

Shall and will, uses of, 177-179. 

Sit, set, 66. 

Spelling, 40, 132. 

Structure, definition of, 96. 

Subject, as an element, 84; definition 
of, 13; compound, 14, 86; of finite 
verb, 110 ; of infinitive, 166, 169, 236; 
of participle, 171, 224, 237 ; maybe, 
222. 

Subjunctive mode forms and uses, 
161-163, 280-284. 
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SubstantiTes, definition of, 113; sum- 
mary of case forms of, 937-239. 

Superlatives, use of, 134-136. 

Supplement : subjective adjective, 
333 ; subjective noim, 233 ; objective 
noim, 939, 933; objective infini- 
tive, 934; objective acyective, 933, 
949. 

Synopses, 160. 

Tense, definition of, 57, 147; tenses 
of indicative, 147, 148 ; modifying 
tense forms in the indicative, 149 ; 
tenses in the potential, 151 ; tenses 
in the other modes, 159 ; sequence 
of tenses, 975-978. 

ThcU, various uses of, 999. 

That, who, which, what, and their com- 
pounds, 986-988. 

This and that, 194, 133. 

Thinking, 189. 

Thought, a, 189. 

Time, distance, measure, etc., 931, 
938. 

Transitive verbs : definition, 138. 

Vehb, assertive office of, 94 ; definition 



of, 93, 94, 137; tense of, 57; five 
forms of, 57, 63; regular and ir^ 
regular, 58, 139; five forms of ir- 
regular, 59 ; name form, s-form, past 
form, 61, 69; past participle form, 
69 ; transitive and intransitive, 138 ; 
classes, 94, 137-139; complements 
of, 140; complete and incomplete, 
141; person and number of, 153; 
notional and auxiliary, 154 ; conju- 
gation of auxiliary verbs, 155-158; 
parsing, 179, 173; used incorrectly, 
179; irregular, list of, 309-307; de- 
fective, 139, 307; redundant, 139; 
copulative, 149, 166 ; voice, 149-144 ; 
definition of, 143; impersonal, 138; 
verb phrases, 69. 
Voice, 149-144. 

What, various uses of, 999. 

Word, definition of, 189. 

Words, use of, 99, 93; variously used, 

989-993. 
Words and equivalent phrases, 59. 
Words, phrases, and clauses, use of, 

99, 93. 
Would and should, 178. 
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